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OBITER  SCRIPT  A. 

Art!  longa — vita  brevis. 

Short  is  my  span  of  life — many  are  the  things  1  note. 

The  dominant,  urgent  fact  which  stares  us  in  the  face  in  a 
supreme  hour  of  strife  is  this.  The  war  of  Nations  is  being 
entangled  with,  is  merging  into,  the  war  of  Class  :  about  sove¬ 
reignty,  ranks,  upper  and  lower  Orders;  but,  essentially,  between 
those  who  hold  Capital  and  those  who  Work  with  their  hands. 
National  wars,  as  we  see,  unite  men  in  nations  :  Class  wars  sup¬ 
press  the  spirit  of  nationality,  for  they  herald  what  Socialists 
promise  as  the  grander  form  of  Patriotism,  the  brotherhood  of 
the  labourers.  At  the  opening  of  the  great  European  War  Demo¬ 
cracy  was  appealed  to,  and  nobly  it  answered  the  call  in  the  name 
of  the  Nation.  But  now,  in  this  fourth  year  of  war,  we  see  all 
over  Europe  how  democratic  patriotism  is  expanding  into  the 
new  Industrial  Order  which  dreamers  for  two  generations  have 

imagined  as  the  Social  Revolution. 

****** 

Russia,  as  one  of  these  dreamers  said,  “led  the  way.”  Chaos, 
anarchy,  plunder,  terrorism  for  the  hour  are  masters  in  that  huge, 
amorphic,  unstable  race.  Let  us  not  suppose,  because  it  is  so 
extravagant,  that  it  means  nothflig,  and  will  soon  be  nothing  but 
a  hideous  memory.  Wild,  impossible,  anti-social  as  Bolshevism 
is,  remember  that  it  is  the  delirious  orgy  of  a  passion  which  is 
very  real,  very  wide,  very  deep — which  has  many  forms,  and  in 
some  form  has  an  inevitable  future.  The  Revolution  of  1789 
broke  out  into  the  Terror,  sans-culottic  saturnalia  :  it  was  but 
the  bloody  froth  on  the  wave  of  a  revolution  which  swept  round 
the  world  and  made  a  new  heaven  and  a  new’  earth.  So  under¬ 
neath  Bolshevism  there  lies  a  vast  social  evolution.  Italy,  France, 
Portugal,  Ireland,  Britain  throb  with  vague  spasms  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  change.  It  has  brought  disaster  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  ; 
France,  too,  passes  from  one  crisis  to  another;  Sinn  Fein  spouts 
rank  treason ;  even  British  Socialists  still  hold  out  hands  to  their 
Scandinavian,  German,  Russian  “brothers  ”  !  When  150  millions 
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of  men  have  flung  off  a  mighty  autocracy,  have  sunk  into  a  new 
social,  industrial,  moral  chaos,  have  put  in  motion  a  civic  earth¬ 
quake  on  a  scale  such  as  never  before  was  seen  amongst  men, 
this  sends  a  thrill  through  the  masses  which  the  world  has  never 
yet  known. 

How  far,  in  what  way,  will  it  work?  The  Italian  people  is 
far  more  ignorant,  more  passionate,  more  predatory  than  the 
French.  The  Italian  Kingdom  is  a  recent,  artificial,  somewhat 
shallow  edifice  under  the  ancient  shadow  of  Saint  Peter.  Par¬ 
liamentary  government  struggles  on  in  defiance  of  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  instincts  of  France ;  and  now  is  a  mere  battle-ground 
for  Socialistic  combats,  rivalries,  and  plots.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  been  heaving  with  change  for  at  least  one  generation,  and 
its  spasms  w'ere  not  unconnected  with  this  war.  Our  royal,  loyal, 
indefatigable  George,  alas !  is  not  all  that  a  George  was  to  a 
Chatham  and  a  Pitt — however  much  he  surpasses  his  ancestors 
in  every  public  and  private  gift. 

«  «  «  «  *  * 

In  the  crash  of  Tsardom  and  the  rumblings  everywhere  of 
social  order,  Monarchy,  with  all  its  undoubted  good,  has  the 
undeserved  weakness  of  being  the  symbol  of  what  is  antique 
and  established.  And  yet  the  whole  horizon  blazes  with  new, 
unexpected,  mysterious  lights  and  clouds.  France  and  America 
have  no  cleavage  of  kingdoms,  have  no  kingdom  at  all.  For 
generations  each  Frenchman,  each  American,  has  felt  in  his  bones 
that  he  and  his  fellow-citizens  are  France,  are  America.  They 
have  no  double  sense  of  a  compound  loyalty  to  the  State  and 
another  loyalty  to  the  Throne. 

Now — what  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  this?  It  is, 
that  behind  this  enormous  war,  there  is  coming  over  civilisation 
a  change  even  more  enormous,  and  much  more  lasting  in  time. 
When  fighting  has  ceased — and  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  it  will 
cease  either  soon,  or  in  any  complete,  definitive,  mutually  agreed 
way — there  will  be  a  wholly  new  Social  Order,  as  different  per¬ 
haps  from  ours,  as  when  the  Catholic  and  Feudal  Order  superseded 
that  of  Polytheism,  slavery,  art,  and  luxury.  Many  things  will 
be  reconstructed.  There  will  be  no  special  ruling  class,  no  select 
educated  class,  no  idle  class.  If  Upper  House,  Magnates,  Honours, 
and  the  stately  Homes  associated  by  history  with  Honours  con¬ 
tinue  to  live — these  will  be  more  akin  to  the  obsolete  noblesse  of 
„the  Louis  and  their  dilapidated  chdteaux  than  the  mansions  and 
parks  which  make  England  so  rich  in  romance  and  charm.  It 
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will  be  folly,  almost  criminal,  to  hold  on  obstinately  to  old 
Parties,  worn-out  Principles,  ingrained  habits,  to  the  arrogance 
of  Wealth,  to  the  pride  of  Culture. 

****** 

In  politics  dogged  consistency  was  ever  a  doubtful  virtue.  When 
the  hour  of  New  Things  has  struck,  these  Catos,  de  Broglies, 
Eldons,  bring  the  old  Cause  to  ruin  and  injure  the  new.  Kigid 
conservatism  is  the  bane  of  all  revolutions.  P'or  my  part,  I  shall 
go  out  of  the  world  with  a  clean  slate  in  things  political  and 
economic.  Free  Trade,  Home  Rule,  the  Suffrage,  Party, 
Socialism,  Capitalism,  Reform  of  Parliament,  even  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Commons,  will  all  have  to  be  recast  in  a  new 
atmosphere  and  altered  relations  to  each  other. 

****** 

This  seismic  and  cosmic  upheaval  seems  in  the  fourth  year  of 
war  to  be  affecting  in  opposite  ways  two  orders  of  politicians 
amongst  us  so  that  somehow  they  converge  to  the  same  point, 
which  in  practice  would  be  craven  surrender  to  the  foe.  Some 
of  our  Elder  Statesmen  seem  to  have  lost  their  nerves  over  the 
continuance  of  horrors  and  the  social  d^hdcle  that  travels  after 
them  as  fire  succeeds  an  earthquake.  We  are  told  that  stout¬ 
hearted  men  can  stand  an  earthquake  for  a  time,  but  their  nerves 
begin  to  shake  if  it  continues  long.  On  the  other  hand,  Com¬ 
mercialism,  Cobdenism,  Socialism,  with  all  its  hundred  heads 
and  its  hundred  voices.  Internationalism,  red,  grey,  and  black — 
all  are  agog  with  a  vision  of  Industrial  expansion,  or  else  of  Social 
Liquidation,  cosmoiX)litan  Brotherhood,  utopian  Peace — if  only 
these  dreadful  Governments  would  cease  to  fight.  If  these  Elder 
Statesmen  really  represent  their  order,  it  will  be  the  last  act 
of  a  Ruling  Class  in  Britain.  If  tradesmen  and  Internationalists 
really  impede  our  victory,  they  will  both  end  in  Bolshevic  chaos. 
««*««« 

I  turn  from  the  crisis  of  the  hour  to  that  which  is  a  permanent 
monument  in  English  literature.  All  who  follow  politics  or  letters 
must  study  from  beginning  to  end  LordMorley’s  two  stout  volumes 
of  Recollections,  wherein  almost  every  incident  and  person  of  note 
over  the  last  two  generations  is  touched  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
It  forms  an  encyclopedic  survey  of  State  affairs,  judgments,  and 
books  of  our  time.  Turn  over  the  eighty  pages  of  a  very  careful 
analytic  Index,  and  you  will  find  a  reference  to  almost  every 
public  man  and  to  every  leading  writer  of  the  day.  This  gives  a 
truly  unique  interest  to  this  book.  It  is  the  political  testament 
of  a  statesman  who  has  held  great  offices  in  critical  times  and 
has  been  at  the  helm  in  many  a  storm.  Again,  it  is  the  life-long 
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study  of  great  literature  by  one  who  now  for  fifty  years  has  had 
no  superior  in  the  prose  writing  of  this  age. 


4K  jit  jit  « 

Ill  two  things  this  work  has  no  exact  iiarallel.  First,  it  is  a 
record  of  the  central  problems  of  the  last  thirty  years  by  one 
of  the  chief  actors  therein,  written  with  a  rare  and  curious 
revealing  of  arcinia  imperii.  Secondly,  much  of  it  is  pure  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  very  high  and  enduring  sort,  written  as  an  English 
classic  without  a  thought  of  rarliament,  party,  or  politics.  Half 
of  the  book  is  literature  that  may  rank  with  that  of  our  great 
essayists  from  Bacon  to  Burke.  Half  of  it  is  Memoir  that  must 
make  English  history  along  with  Hiograpiiies  of  our  leading  states¬ 
men.  The  title  fits  but  one  half  of  the  contents.  It  should  be 
named — HceoUeetiona  and  Me(Utatio}is.  Some  of  our  statesmen 
have  been  passable  writers.  I^fany  of  our  writers  have  engaged 
in  politics.  ]3iit  no  other  [lolitician  has  been  a  great  writer  :  and 
no  other  writer  has  directed  great  alTairs.  fhirke  was  great  as 
a  politician  and  great  as  a  writer.  Ihit  not  much  of  his  writing 
is  now  popular  reading  ;  and  he  never  held  high  ofiice,  nor  did 
he  ever  act  as  the  chief  statesman  responsible  for  momentous 
reforms. 

*  *  *  * 


This  rare  combination  of  high  politics  and  great  literature  gives  ! 
a  pungent  interest  to  the  book,  but  it  may  irritate  politicians  who  • 
arc  deaf  to  Sophocles,  and  also  the  learned  wTio  hate  the  House  i 
of  Commons.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  quite  sound  in  literary 
effect.  The  transitions  from  rebels  to  Thucydides,  from  Lucretius  | 
to  Kilmainham  and  Indian  bombs,  are  rather  abriqit.  Take  a  i 
typical  page  (I.,  p.  287)  :  “greeting  Billon  on  coming  out  of  ' 
Galway  Gaol,”  line  3;  “read  Meagre  for  Mealsurc,”  line  I;  “my 
reiiort  on  the  Irish  Society  Committee,”  line  7 ;  “did  Goethe  [ 
ever  say  anything  about  it,”  line  10;  “learnt  some  lines  of  | 
Sophocles” — three  in  the  Creek — line  21;  “read  some  of  New-  [ 
man’s  sermons,”  line  34;  “drowsy  hour  with  Tom  Moore's 
letters,”  line  3G.  How  very  few  of  ns  can  jump  like  this  from 
treason  to  drama,  back  to  Catholic  theology,  and  then  to  Byronic  | 
scandal — and  so,  as  Bepys  said,  “to  bed  !  ”  Could  all  of  us  sleep  j 
the  sleep  of  the  just  after  such  an  olla  podrida  as  this? 

*  *  *  *  *  ^  I 

The  candour  due  to  true  friendship  compels  me  to  say  that,  j 
with  all  its  intense  versatility  and  vitality,  the  composite  work  j 

has  not  been  welded  into  a  svmmetric  whole.  IMuch  of  it  was  | 

I 

obviously  written  at  very  different  times  under  very  varying  i 
moods,  and  this  makes  the  dates  very  confusing.  Much  of  it  is 
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the  rough  diary  any  of  us  may  keep  :  Met  X — dined  with  Mr.  G. 
and  discussed  the  Bill — called  on  Lady  Y — Lord  Z  has  a  good 
cook,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  the  second 
volume,  during  five  years  of  Indian  office,  are  tilled  with  private 
letters  to  the  Viceroy.  All  most  interesting,  historic  records 
opening  the  secrets  of  Imperial  policy,  but  without  literary  form. 
And  where  are  Lord  iSIinto’s  re])lies?  All  this  with  Thoughts 
about  government  which  recall  Marcus  Aurelius,  Eichelieu,  and 
Edmund  Burke,  and  again  with  Essays  and  Criticisms  which 
recall  Bacon,  Addison,  and  Hume.  Diaries,  letters,  essays  are  all 
excellent,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  always  lie  well  together 
in  the  same  bed. 

****** 

The  answer  to  such  criticism  is  this.  The  hook  is  not  designed 
as  a  true  Biography  like  those  of  Gibbon,  Scott,  Byron — nor  even 
like  the  Autobiographies  of  iVTill  or  Spencer.  There  is  almost 
nothing  of  Home  life,  of  family,  and  personal  feeling.  From  1838 
to  1917,  it  is  the  record  of  prodigious  activity  in  the  world  of 
])olitics,  literature,  and  society — of  all  those  inter  apices  of  the 
State,  of  liOtters,  of  the  Court.  These  eighty  years  have  seen 
vast  changes,  historic  events,  famous  men.  The  author  of  these 
BecoUectious  has  been  in  the  thick  of  all  this,  the  contriver  of 
these  events,  the  colleague  of  these  men.  It  is  his  right — it  is 
his  duty — to  tell  the  world  of  the  part  he  has  played  in  such 
dominant  alTairs  as  that  of  Imperial  expansion,  of  Barliainentary 
reform,  of  Irish  Homo  Eule,  of  Indian  re-settlement — finally  how 
in  1911  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  that  “ending  of  the  Lords” 
which  he  liad  promised  the  electors  of  Westminster  in  1880.  It 
is  a  great,  a  full  record. 

****** 

Turn  to  the  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Dilkc — a  full,  careful,  memor¬ 
able  record  of  immense  energy,  industry,  and  clear  judgment. 
This,  too,  will  make  history,  will  be  invaluable  to  those  who  here¬ 
after  will  have  to  study  the  tangled  story  of  Victorian  politics. 
Dilkc  had  all  the  gifts  of  a  real  statesman — good  sense  that  almost 
amounted  to  genius,  coolness,  courage,  insight — but  without  the 
magnetic  power  of  his  chief  colleague,  without  the  passion  which 
moves  men  in  supreme  causes.  He  might  have  held  power  for  a 
time  in  a  quiet  epoch  ;  he  truly  foresaw  the  dominant  German 
Peril,  and  might  have  hel]ied  to  prepare  us  to  meet  it — but  for  a 
moral  disaster  such  as  that  which  ruined  Home  Eule.  Public 
men  must  remember  that  they  have  no  private  life.  Two-thirds 
of  a  statesman  is  character;  and  public  men.  just  like  private 
men,  cannot  abolish  for  themselves  recognised  laws  of  morals.  It 
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may  be  forgiven  to  relatives  that  they  prefer  to  disguise  notorious 
facts  with  a  grotesque  misreading  of  their  own. 


jm 

lec 


When  we  compare  the  Memoir  of  Dilke  with  that  of  Morley, 
how  much  larger,  deeper,  more  constructive,  bulks  that  of  the 
living  statesman  !  How  petty,  fugitive,  provincial  appear  to-day 
in  this  cosmic  upheaval  these  squabbles  in  the  House  over  details 
of  administration,  personal  rivalries,  class  antagonisms !  One 
thing  comes  out  from  these  new  Memoirs,  as  from  almost  all 
modern  Memoirs.  Our  public  men  are  honourable,  incorruptible, 
public-spirited  servants  of  the  State,  whatever  their  ambitions 
and  their  blunders.  Yet — when  they  let  us  peep  into  the  arcana 
rei-'puhliccB,  what  vacillation  in  Cabinets,  what  jealousies  in 
Ministers,  what  a  scramble  is  Government,  what  a  street  mob, 
what  a  tavern  debating-shop  is  the  Mother  of  Parliaments !  An 
unmanageable  crowd  of  average  Town  Councillors — whole  groups 
sent  there  to  obstruct,  to  wreck,  to  worry,  to  swagger,  to  pry! 
And  the  Government  of  this  mighty  Empire  at  the  mercy  of  a 
chance  plot  if  the  Whips  are  careless !  I  have  ever  distrusted 
Parliament,  and  bless  my  kind  genius  who  whispered  to  me  to 
keep  off  its  toils. 


****** 

Two  important  historical  volumes  have  been  completed  during 
the  War,  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  deal  with  ' 
the  settlement  of  I^urope  after  the  War.  I  mean  Lord  Eversley’s 
Turkish  Empire  and  his  History  of  Poland.  Both  of  these  deal 
with  those  secular  problems  of  Eastern  Europe  which  the  War 
has  thrust  upon  the  West  and  which  the  Peace  will  have  to 
solve.  Lord  Eversley,  who  was  INIr.  Shaw-Lefevi'e  in  ]\Ir.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Cabinet,  has  visited  Turkey  during  some  forty  years,  and 
has  been  there  the  guest  of  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and  the  j 
Sultan.  His  “just  and  lucid  narrative,”  as  a  critic  truly  described  , 
it,  covers  the  whole  history  of  Turkey  from  its  first  contact  with  I 
Europe  down  to  the  Young  Turk  Revolution,  This  valuable  i 
summary  of  an  extraordinary  story  has  the  advantage  of  being  ; 

composed  by  one  who  knows  Yildiz  Kiosk  at  home.  This  book,  , 

no  less  than  his  History  of  Poland,  explains  much  in  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  past,  and  ought  to  give  light  to  the  diplomacy  of 
the  future.  j 

****** 

Away  with  politicians — whose  profession  makes  them  live  to 
accuse,  abuse,  trip  up  each  other!  Lawyers,  priests,  doctors, 
traders,  soldiers,  writers,  workmen — all  do  the  best  for  them¬ 
selves  they  can — but  success  for  them  does  not  mean  the  ruin 
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of  their  colleagues  and  rivals.  Let  us  turn  to  letters.  I  have 
just  read  through  a  new  book  of  rare  erudition  by  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  master  of  a  vast  field  of  learning.  It  is  Professor  George 
Saintsbury’s  History  of  the  French  Novel.  What  a  helluo 
Ubrorum!  He  begins  with  the  eleventh  century,  and,  as  yet, 
closes  with  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  Thoughtless  young  ladies, 
do  not  hope  to  hear  about  Dumas,  Zola,  and  Anatole  France  from 
our  Professor — not  yet — wait  and  see  !  But  read  him  about  Saint 
Kulalia,  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Partenopeus  of  Blois,  Aucassin, 
and  the  Fabliaux,  Princesse  de  Cleves,  Le  Sage,  Voltaire,  Rous¬ 
seau.  All  this  is  luminous  and  authoritative.  The  French  novel 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  known  to  thoughtful  readers — but 

how  few  know  the  delightful  French  romances  of  earlier  times. 

* 

Do  not,  ladies,  attempt  to  follow  the  Professor  in  reading 
I  through  Astrie  and  the  12,000  pages  of  the  Grand  Cyrus,  but  do 
I  let  him  guide  you  to  some  of  the  delicious  old  romances.  Read 
[  them  in  the  original  verse  if  you  care  to  learn  old  French, 
such  as — 

i  Bel  i  vinrent  et  bol  s’eu  vont 

or-  - 

l\t  nioi  aiires  cascunc  nuit. 

Blit,  in  any  case,  do  try  to  get  to  the  heart  of  these  old  French 
romances.  They  are  w’orth  a  ton  of  Zola  any  day.  There  is  an 
entire  literature  in  the  Fabliaux — romantic,  lyric,  fantastic,  tragic, 
ribald,  and  comic.  Let  me  say  it  to  my  shame.  Professor,  I  read 
them  in  the  modern  French  prose  version — say,  of  Le  Grand 
d’Aussy.  Many  of  the  old  verses  are  uncouth  jingles,  for  all  the 
charm  of  the  thought.  And  I  am  too  old  and  too  idle  to  learn 
this  cacographic  doggerel.  But  I  bow  my  head  in  reverence  to 
the  Professor’s  learned  accounts  of  so  many  d^i^Xia.  May 

I  live  to  see  his  next  volume  ! 

****** 

And  I  have  just  read  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Stopford  Broohe. 
Every  page  recalls  to  me  the  rich  nature  of  a  friend  whom  I  have 
known  so  long,  so  much  valued,  with  whom  I  and  mine  spent 
happy  times  both  in  country  houses  and  in  London  gatherings. 
In  the  ’sixties  I  used  to  hear  him  preach  in  St.  James’s  Chapel, 
as  in  the  ’fifties  I  used  to  hear  Robertson  preach  at  Brighton. 
T  was  staying  with  Brooke  at  Na worth  in  1880  when  he  showed 
me  in  draft  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Archbishop.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  might  be  a  bar  to  his  career.  I  advised  him 
to  go  on,  that  it  would  make  no  diffe-ence  to  his  position  in  the 
wiser  world  and  w^ould  strengthen  his  influence.  I  used  again 
to  hear  him  preach  in  the  Bedford  Chapel,  both  before  and  after 
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his  quitting  Orders.  I  have  read  with  interest  and  sympathy 
most  of  his  books.  He  was  a  fine  teacher  of  spiritual  truth,  a 
fine  judge  of  art,  an  unerring  critic  of  poetry.  He  and  I  were 
real  friends  and  colleagues  in  many  a  public  cause.  I  admired 
and  I  honoured  him. 

****** 

The  two  volumes  of  700  pages  recall  the  alertness,  versatility, 
pluck,  and  brilliancy  of  my  friend,  but  they  add  nothing  to  me 
about  his  personality  and  his  work.  Indeed,  his  achievement  as 
a  religious  force,  as  brave  reformer,  as  social  teacher,  as  thinker, 
as  poet,  is  rather  overlaid  with  the  torrents  of  family  gossip,  of 
the  banalities  of  society,  of  the  cooings  of  a  most  loving  and 
lovable  home  circle,  which  filial  piety  has  ixnired  out  to  the  world. 
The  nemesis  of  all  biographies  by  near  relations  is,  that  they 
cannot  stint  the  measure  of  all  their  home  memories.  Every 
incident  they  can  recall  seems  typical,  memorable,  glorious ;  every 
letter  they  have  treasured  seems  literature  ;  every  casual  utterance 
a  maxim  or  an  epigram.  And  this  is  specially  a  danger  when  the 
lost  one  is  so  recently  mourned.  The  son-in-law  has  given  us 
more  than  was  needed.  Yes  !  the  composite  personality  is  there 
—the  compound  life  of  Priest,  Poet,  Friend,  and  Critic.  I3ut  we 
get  too  much  about  the  popular  preacher,  the  pet  of  drawing¬ 
rooms,  the  e  nnaraderie  of  the  Press,  the  love  of  flowers,  of  nice 

people,  of  objels  d'art,  of  children,  cousins,  and  aunts. 

****** 

Pr.  Jacks  has  done  his  work  well;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  had  he  not  been  so  near.  For  private  circulation,  all  this 
would  be  right.  But  the  outside  world  wants  to  know  in  definite 
statements  what  Brooke  achieved  in  the  evolution  of  Christian 
faith  ;  wdiat  the  Church,  and  which  Church,  gained  or  lost  in  him  ; 
what  were  his  services  to  the  public  ;  what  was  his  place  in  litera¬ 
ture.  And  all  this  is  rather  overlaid  by  Irish  exuberance  and  all 
this  beautiful  family  canonisation.  I  wish  the  Life  of  Brooke 
had  been  more  like  Brooke’s  own  Life  of  Robertson.  There  was 
not  in  that  so  much  enfantillacje  and  “chatter  about”  the  house 
of  Brooke.  Dr.  Jacks,  who  is  an  eminent  theologian  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  need  not  have  printed  after  forty-eight  years  the  men¬ 
dacious  gossip  retailed  by  a  young  clergyman  about  Comte,  which 
is  both  spiteful  and  false,  and  wrong  in  its  date  by  more  than 
two  years  (I.,  112).  The  idle  jest  has  often  been  fully  refuted. 
As  to  the  religion  of  Humanity,  Brooke  w'ould  discuss  it  with  me 
with  candour  and  knowdedge.  Even  in  the  ’sixties  he  told  me 
that  he  w’as  a  believer  in  Humanity,  but  he  preferred  to  call  il 
Christ.  He  and  I  had  many  objects  of  faith  in  common. 
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This  vast  war — this  stirring  of  the  deeps  in  man’s  soul — calls 
out  much  love  of  poetry,  not  a  little  new  poetry,  as  is  ever  the 
case.  The  lievolution  of  1789  and  Napoleon’s  wars  gave  us  Scott, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Southey,  Shelley, 
Keats.  We  have  no  Shelley,  no  Keats,  no  Wordsworth — yet. 
Indeed,  amidst  the  flood  of  third-rate  poems  that  pours  on  day 
by  day,  there  are  so  very  few  which  reach  even  to  a  second 
standard.  .\nd  criticism  of  [X)ets,  theories  of  poetry  are  incessant. 
Xotahle  and  interesting  are  new  books,  new  pieces,  of  Keats 
and  of  Swinburne.  Surely,  we  already  know  all  we  shall  know, 
all  we  need  know  of  both  ;  and  the  place  of  both  is  assured  and 
settled.  Keats  ranks  with  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Wordswmrth  ;  but, 
being  almost  nothing  but  a  glorious  promise  cut  short,  cannot  be 
counted  as  above  these  three.  And  Swinburne,  for  all  his  ex¬ 
quisite  music,  cannot  by  intellect  be  placed  on  a  par  with  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Browning.  He  certainly  comes  next  to  them,  and  has 
none  who  come  near  him. 

****** 

For  my  part,  I  find  Brooke’s  judgments,  so  admirably  expressed 
in  many  Letters,  to  be  quite  conclusive.  All  he  says  of  Byron, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  is  excellent.  And  I 
follow  him  for  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Swinburne,  whose  mono¬ 
tonous  beauty  at  last  becomes,  as  he  says,  quite  wearisome.  How 
true,  how  quaint  is  his  saying  that,  much  as  he  had  written  about 
poets,  perhaps  we  have  had  too  much  “talk  about”  poets,  and 
would  do  better  to  read  them.  For  myself,  to  use  the  current 
slang,  1  am  “fed  up”  with  all  this  “chatter  about”  Fanny 
Brawne,  about  Watts-Dunton’s  mystic  fane,  and  Orestes  and 
Pylades.  The  private  life  of  poets  is  not  so  really  important 
as  is  that  of  politicians,  whose  characters  we  need  to  know  before 
we  judge  their  acts.  Let  us  read  the  poets  and  leave  them  in 
peace  at  home.  Happily  no  man  can  unearth  the  domestic 
privacy  of  Homer. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Xo  doubt  many  of  the  new  verses  are  really  good — even  if  they 
just  miss  being  poetry  that  may  be  more  than  fugitive.  There 
never  was  in  England  a  time  when  more  readable  verse  without 
any  bad  quality  was  produced — not  even  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors 
or  the  Stuarts.  I  read  and  enjoy  not  a  few.  Xor,  as  a  citizen 
of  Bath,  can  I  fail  to  note  The  Day  and  other  verses  by  our 
Bath  Bailwayman,  Henry  Chappell,  which  Sir  Herbert  Warren 
introduces  with  just  praise.  And  I  am  myself  responsible  for  a 
Foreword  to  the  graceful  lyrics  about  memorable  haunts  of  pil¬ 
grimage  by  Mrs.  Bichard  Strache^ ,  of  Ashwick  Grove.  Our 

B* 
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Wessex  was  ever  the  resort  of  the  Sylvan  Muse.  Blow,  then, 
the  war  clarion  in  verse  !  Touch  the  lyre  of  coining  peace  !  We  ^ 
may  see  a  Byron,  a  Shelley,  a  Wordsworth  soon  ! 

****** 

Drawn  by  a  happy  family  event,  I  have  just  visited  London, 
after  an  absence  of  five  years,  which  1  never  thought  to  have 
seen  again.  What  a  change  thimigh  war,  and  not  entirely  by 
war  !  Hardly  a  trace  of  the  ruin  and  fires  of  which  the  great 
Liar  brags!  Much  “as  usual”  in  many  things!  And  yet,  how- 
odious  is  the  rush,  the  scramble,  the  roar  of  the  main  streets — far 
worse  even  than  in  1912,  when  I  left  them,  as  1  thought  for  ever, 
to  find  a  little  rest  in  my  last  years.  It  shocks,  wounds,  disgusts 
me,  as  if,  with  the  poet,  I  were  in  one  of  the  circles  of  his 
Inferno.  Modern  mechanism  has  brutalised  life.  And  in  this 
rattle  and  crash  and  whirl,  wild  luxury,  games,  shows,  gluttony, 
and  vice  work  their  Ahanity  Fair  with  greater  recklessness  than  | 

ever.  As  I  walked  about  streets  blazing  with  gems,  and  gold,  | 

and  every  form  of  extravagance,  I  asked  myself — and  is  this  the  i 
war  for  very  life  of  a  great  race?  If  the  Kaiser  could  come  and  I 
see  it  all,  he  would  say — “I  shall  conquer  yet,  for  all  they 
threaten  me  !  ” 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies 
have  regularly  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  at  the  close  of  the  autumn. 
This  winter,  the  blackest  of  all  four,  a  root-reaching  change 
lias  come  over  the  scene.  The  trials  of  the  Entente  are  unpre¬ 
cedented.  Italy,  the  most  confident  of  our  Allies,  has  suffered 
a  severe  defeat.  To  make  matters  worse,  Russia,  belying  the 
cheery  forecasts  of  our  Ministers  and  special  correspondents,  has 
turned  the  Revolution  into  a  scourge  wherewith  to  lacerate  her 
trusty  Allies.  And  on  the  Western  front  our  own  troops  seem 
to  have  sustained  a  somewhat  serious  set-back,  as  disappointing 
as  it  was  unforeseen.  Accordingly,  this  winter  the  peoples  are 
no  longer  bidden  to  look  to  spring  for  the  recovery  of  their  lost 
positions  and  to  summer  or  autumn  for  the  happy  ending  of 
the  war.  They  are  informed  that  the  struggle  will  wax  more 
deadly  as  time  lapses,  that  much  time  must  roll  by  before  the 
promised  victory  can  be  secured,  and  that  they  cannot  hoi)e  to 
defeat  the  enemy  at  all  unless  they  make  much  heavier  sacrifices 
than  hitherto.  For  the  pristine  conceptions  of  our  rulers,  it  is 
explained,  were  narrow  and  their  methods  fundamentally  wrong. 
In  such  phrases  the  Governments,  through  the  lips  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  have  uttered  their  mea  culpa. 

The  Prime  Minister,  however,  at  the  last  Paris  Conference 
struck  a  cheerier  note.  He  exhorted  journalists  to  expect  and 
strive  for  a  thorough  victory.  “Patience,  endurance,  and  tenacity, 
and  we  will  win  through,”  he  said.  “We  have  the  men,  we  have 
the  munitions,  and  we  have  the  resources.  Above  all,  we  have 
the  knowledge  that  we  fight  in  a  just  cause.  At  present  we  are 
working  for  the  concentration  of  all  our  efforts.  If  w’e  have  the 
will  to  win  we  shall  win.”  ^  These  words  are  balm  to  the  heart, 
provided  that  they  spring  from  solid  facts  rightly  construed.  It 
is  true  that  we  possess  the  men  and  the  munitions.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  by  Russia’s  defection,  Italy’s  reverse,  and  Roumania’s 
betrayal,  the  odds  which  that  superiority  conferred  upon  us  have 
been  sadly  whittled  down  and  will,  when  a  separate  peace  is 
concluded  by  our  ex-Ally,  be  perilously  reversed,  nor  is  there 
aught  within  our  immediate  reach  to  counterbalance  those  appal¬ 
ling  losses. 

When  we  are  urged  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Coalition  possesses 
(1)  Daily  Moil,  December  3rd,  1917  (Paris  edition). 
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in  abundance  all  the  necessary  war  resources,  it  is  fair  to  ask  ; 

Is  not  the  most  important  of  all  resources  capacity  to  use  effec¬ 
tively  the  materials  which  the  self-denial  of  the  peoples  have  so 
lavishly  provided?  And  is  it  not  precisely  in  this  quality  that  the 
Allies  are  hopelessly  deficient?  To  this  query  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
confession  is  sufficient  answer.  What  does  that  confession,  what 
does  the  thirty-nine  montlis’  experience  which  it  sums  up  teach? 
That  the  Entente  may  have  more  men  and  munitions  than  the 
enemy,  and  may  employ  them  in  a  nobler  cause,  but  that  if  its 
leaders  are  incompetent  they  will  waste  the  materials,  miss  the 
opportunities,  fail  of  their  objects,  and  lose  their  cause.  JUissia, 
in  her  Manchurian  campaign,  was  much  better  oil'  than  Japan 
for  men  and  munitions.  Yet  she  also  lost  the  war  because  she 
was  wanting  in  those  very  essentials  in  which  the  C’oalition  is 
deficient  to-day — In  leaders  and  in  organising  capacity.  The 
Allied  peoples  have  indeed  the  will  to  win,  but  their  Governments 
have  failed  to  translate  that  will  into  efficacious  acts.  Failure, 
however,  is  not  always  censurable,  and  the  rulers  of  the  lAitentc 
States — all  men  of  integrity  and  patriotism — cannot  fairly  be 
blamed  for  their  intellectual  limitations.  And  if  they  are  not 
only  unacquainted  with  the  master-facts  of  the  problem,  but  are 
also  unaware  of  their  ignorance,  they  can  hardly  be  condemned 
for  neglecting  to  have  recourse  to  those  specialists  who  do  know. 
It  is  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault  that  they  neither 
represent  the  present  generation  nor  gras[)  its  exceptional  needs, 
but  are  types  and  spokesmen  of  what  I  would  term  the  Eitzonian 
period  of  civilisation. 

The  Kitzonian  is  one  of  an  intellectually  and  morally  middle-class 
crowd  who  loves  indolence  and  luxury,  loathes  system,  shuns 
effort,  feels  an  insolent  contempt  for  merit  and  labour,  and  fancies 
himself  fitted  to  undertake  a  task  of  any  magnitude.  In  the 
political  sphere  Eitzonianism  is  pettifoggery,  improvisation,  dis¬ 
trust  of  general  principles,  and  negation  of  the  law  of  causality. 
It  is  a  trait  of  the  Eitzonian  statesmen  that  they  jnirvey  flaceid 
purpose  with  stunted  aims,  which  they  seek  to  achieve  by  ex¬ 
pedients  and  conqu'omises.  It  was  they  who  thought  that  in 
the  rutldess  struggle  between  intelligent  organisation  and  hap¬ 
hazard  imjn'ovisation  the  latter  must  win  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  muddling  through.  Of  that  struggle  they  adopted  a 
narrow',  rootless  conception  and  shaped  their  fitful  action  con¬ 
gruously  with  that.  They  scorned  to  question  the  men  conversant 
wdth  the  countries,  peoples,  and  Governments  on  w'hosc  behaviour 
the  success  of  our  undertakings  depended,  and  wdien  information, 
advice,  or  w'arnings  were  volunteered,  the  authors  were  snubbed 
and  their  writings  suppressed.  The  Prime  Minister  recently  told 
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the  nation  that  whoever  else  may  be  answerable  for  the  planless 
gropings  of  the  Coalition  and  the  sinister  mishaps  that  ensued, 
it  is  not  he.  To  him  the  straight  road  to  the  goal  was  known,  and 
like  an  unerring  fingerpost  he  pointed  it  to  his  colleagues,  but 
they  insisted  on  going  another  way.  Instead  of  breaking  with 
them,  however,  he  committed  his  recommendations  to  writing, 
as  a  matter  of  common  prudence,  thus  preparing  for  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  it  will  rain  accusations  against  present  idols. 
Ihit  some  admirers  of  the  Premier’s  great  gift  of  suasion, 
like  myself,  believe  that  he  might  usefully  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  determined  his  dissentient  colleagues  to  acquiesce 
in  his  proposals.  After  all,  as  leader  of  the  Coalition  he  is  expected 
to  see  that  the  resources  of  the  Entente  are  effectually  utilised 
and  to  oppose  a  steady  aim  to  the  vapoury  drifts  of  changing 
purpose  that  have  constantly  checked  our  progress. 

Our  Allies’  Foreign  Secretaries  had  set  him  an  example  of 
energy.  When  Pussia  wanted  the  promise  of  Constantinople  her 
iNfinister  intimated  that  refusal  or  delay  would  speedily  bring  on 
a  feeling  of  fatigue  in  the  army  and  all  that  that  implied.  Other 
jiartners  played  the  same  trump  card  and  won.  The  leader  of 
the  Coalition  was  less  exacting  ;  he  put  his  views  on  record,  filed 
the  justificatory  document,  and  allowed  it  to  he  announced  that 
perfect  harmony  marked  the  Allies’  relations  among  themselves, 
and  co-ordination  of  effort  characterised  their  military  plans.  And 
vtd  this  was  an  occasion  when  greater  firmness  and  resource 
might  have  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  men.  When  divulged 
the  names  of  those  responsible  for  the  action  and  inaction  which 
caused  the  calamitous  prolongation  of  the  war  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  As  the  jotting  down  of  the  velleitics  made  no  difference 
to  the  drift  of  their  policy,  neither  will  it  make  any  to  our  final 
estimate  of  the  quality  of  their  influence. 

Having  absolved  the  statesmen  one  may  imitate  the  straight¬ 
forward  Premier  and  scrutinise  their  handiwork  with  a  view  to 
bringing  its  defects  to  light.  It  is  hard  to  characterise  in  measured 
terms  this  masterpiece  of  sustained  ineptitude  which  has  inter¬ 
posed  a  long  and  ghastly  space  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  bravest 
warriors  between  the  goal  and  the  victors.  It  was  largely  their 
false  lead  that  bereft  the  peoples  of  the  fruits  of  their  heroic 
sacrifices,  paralysed  their  will,  and  pushed  them  towards  the 
abyss  which  they  w’ere  making  frenzied  efforts  to  avoid.  Insular 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  combined  with  Pitzonian  self-sufficiency 
and  shallowness,  occupy  a  foremost  place  among  the  traits  dis¬ 
played  bv  Entente  statesmanship  before  the  peace  was  disturbed, 
at  the  time  of  the  crisis,  and  during  the  most  fateful  upheaval 
the  world  has  beheld. 
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To  the  most  resourceful  organisers  lu  Europe  the  Allies  oppose 
clever  Parliamentarians,  gifted  phrase-mongers,  and  zealous 
dilettanti,  to  whom  they  gave  an  indefinite  lease  of  unlimited 
l)ower.  And  it  has  taken  the  Governments  composed  of  these 
elements  three  and  a  half  years  to  realise  the  peremptory  need 
of  co-ordinating  their  efforts  and  the  practical  worth  of  veracity. 
To-day  sinister  events  have  compelled  them  to  revert  to  the  truth 
and  characterise  as  unfounded  and  misleading  their  own  solemn 
and  repeated  assurances  that  co-ordination  had  long  ago  been 
achieved.  Still  it  is  well  that  even  after  forty  months 
of  military  operations  and  diplomatic  flounderings  the  sound 
conclusion  should  have  been  reached  that  some  general  plan  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  pains  were  taken  by  all  the  delegates,  including  those  of 
Montenegro,  Siam,  and  Cuba,  to  supply  the  recently  felt  want. 

Now  that  the  Allies  are  entering  upon  the  New  Year,  there 
are  three  courses  open  to  them.  They  may  resolve  to  go  on 
with  the  war  to  the  bitter  end,  or  they  may  decide  to  wage  it  for 
some  time  longer  on  the  offchance  that  fortune  may  have  a 
pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  them — some  factor  they  had  over¬ 
looked  or  underrated,  a  deus  ex  macliina  upon  whom  they  had  not 
reckoned — or  else  they  may  contemplate  the  advisability  of  dis¬ 
cussing  peace  terms,  unfavourable  though  the  present  moment  is 
for  such  pourparlers.  For  each  of  these  courses  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  urged — at  least  speculatively — and  against  each  grave 
objections  may  be  formulated. 

The  main  elements  of  the  problem  are  accessible  to  everyone, 
although  their  significance  is  variously  appreciated.  Disguise  it 
as  we  may,  the  enemy  maintains  his  position  on  land,  just  as  we 
do  at  sea.  His  Navy  is  inactive,  whereas  ours  has  maintained 
the  mastery  of  the  world’s  w’aterways,  which,  however,  is  still 
contested  by  the  redoubtable  submarine  pests.  As  a  corollary 
we  have  wrested  from  him  every  one  of  his  colonies.  And  it  may 
be  argued  that  our  naval  success  is  more  thorough  as  well  as  of 
much  greater  import  than  Germany’s  gain  on  land,  the  former 
amounting  to  supremacy,  whereas  the  latter  is  hardly  more  than 
transient  predominance.  Moreover,  on  the  Western  front  the 
Allies  by  dint  of  intense  preparations  were  able  until  quite  lately 
to  take  the  offensive  from  time  to  time  with  the  certainty  of 
attaining  their  objective,  capturing  several  thousand  prisoners  and 
a  considerable  number  of  guns  and  ousting  the  enemy  from  a 
certain  area.  Although  these  results  had  only  tactical  value,  they 
tended  to  exhaust  the  enemy’s  man-power,  and,  repeated  often 
enough,  might  in  time  have  driven  him  out  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Moreover,  this  military  faculty  was  confined  to  the 
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Allies,  the  initiative  and  its  advantages  having  apparently  slipped 
from  their  enemy,  who  was  reduced  to  belittling  their  victories 
and  scoffing  at  their  joy-bells.  All  this  was  to  the  good,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  calculated  to  keep  the  spirits  of  the  Western 
peoples  from  drooping  during  their  severe  ordeal.  But  experience 
forbade  over-sanguine  expectations. 

For  from  the  very  outset  the  balance  of  advantages,  then  largely 
[X)tential ,  had  favoured  the  Allies,  and  even  at  the  present  moment 
the  resources,  material  and  moral,  from  which  they  can  draw' 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  adversaiy.  Their  cause,  too,  dis¬ 
engaged  from  the  unclean  w'rappings  that  for  a  time  seemed  to 
besmirch  it,  is  intrinsically  pure  and  capable  of  inspiring  en¬ 
thusiasm.  So  true  is  this  that  the  best  part  of  the  human  race 
is  in  open  sympathy  w'ith  it.  No  fewer  than  twenty-seven  States 
have  displayed  their  sentiments  by  severing  the  diplomatic  links 
that  bound  them  to  the  Central  Empires,  and  eighteen  of  them 
have  taken  up  arms  to  help  the  Coalition  to  victory.  Again,  the 
peoples  of  the  Entente,  as  distinguished  from  their  Governments, 
have,  with  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  issues,  given 
proof  of  noble  purjwse  and  high  motive,  and  practised  austere 
self-denial  at  the  bidding  of  the  authorities.  No  obstacle 
frightens,  no  sacrifice  deters  them  from  pushing  forward  towards 
the  goal,  not  even  the  blighting  suspicion  that  they  are  being  led 
astray  by  their  own  chiefs.  Whether,  then,  we  compare  with  each 
other  the  populations,  the  military  and  naval  armaments,  the 
financial  assets,  the  economic  resources,  or  the  real  aims  of  the 
warring  groups,  the  balance  of  advantages  will  be  found  to  incline 
to  the  side  of  the  Entente.'  Indeed,  so  obvious  and  overwhelming 
are  the  odds  in  our  favour  that  the  average  man,  who  abhors 
complex  problems,  rushes  to  the  conclusion  that  w'e  must  in¬ 
evitably  w'in  the  day.  “Is  it  conceivable,”  he  asks,  “that  the 
Germans  with  their  limited  numbers,  their  scarcity  of  raw-stuffs, 
their  artificial  substitutes,  their  insufficient  nourishment,  and 
their  waning  man-power  should  be  much  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  mightiest  nations  of  the  earth?  The  thing  is  absolutely 
impossible.” 

On  these  and  kindred  reflections  the  ardour  and  heroism  of  the 
soldiers  live  and  thrive.  But  Governments,  when  counting  the 
cost  and  computing  probabilities,  are  bound  to  go  deeper  into  the 

(1)  The  population  of  the  Central  Empires  amounts  to  119  millions,  that  of 
P.ritain,  France  and  Italy  to  121.  over  and  above  which  we  have  Japan  and  the 
United  States  to  draw  from.  Militarily  we  should  still  be  stronger  than  the 
adversary  even  if  every  Austro-Oerman  on  the  Russian  front  were  sent  against 
us.  Industrially  we  are  at  the  very  least  their  equals  (abstraction  made  from 
.Vmerica  and  Japan),  financially  their  superiors  and  our  navies  command 
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matter.  It  behoves  them,  for  instance,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
resources  to  be  of  value  must  be  intelligently  employed,  that 
means  potentially  efficacious  are  worthless  unless  properlv 
adjusted  to  the  end,  that  opiX)rtnnities  are  unavailing  unless 
seized  in  time,  that  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  however 
lavish,  are  of  no  avail  unless  duly  fructified,  in  short,  that 
strength,  without  the  light  of  intelligence  to  guide  it,  has  as  poor 
a  chance  against  strength  combined  with  judgment  as  has  the 
furious  bull  in  the  ring  against  the  wiles  of  the  cool-headed  torero. 

Of  those  self-evident  pro}X)sitions  the  Coalition  has  had  ample 
demonstration.  Its  potential  advantages  have  been  constantly 
forfeited  to  the  enemy  by  the  incajiacity  of  honest  marplots  acting 
as  leaders,  missing  opportunities,  wasting  time,  estranging 
friendly  neutrals,  turning  would-be  allies  into  covert  or  open 
adversaries,  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Teutons,  and  keeping 
its  own  peoples  from  the  goal.  This,  I  take  it,  was  the  kernel 
of  the  ominous  message  which  the  British  Premier  w'rapped  up 
in  his  ornate  Paris  confession.  From  him  the  masses  learned 
that  the  main  cause  of  our  disasters  is  that  insidious  blight  of 
bad  leadership  which  strikes  the  most  superb  efforts  of  the  Entente 
peoples  with  barrenness,  and  reduces  a  feasible  task  to  a  Sisyphus 
labour. 


In  the  circumstances,  then,  outsiders,  like  myself,  must  make 
the  best  of  the  available  data  for  a  study  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  belligerents  with  a  view  to  determining  to  what  extent  the 
Coalition,  with  its  resources  and  limitations,  can  still  modify  them 
to  its  advantage.  In  a  former  article  I  showed  that  the  Allies 
might  score  a  brilliant  success,  drive  the  Germans  out  of  France 
and  Belgium,  end  the  war,  and  yet  fail  to  secure  the  essential 
aims  for  which  they  are  fighting.  This  curious  position  would 
be  reached  if  peace  should  leave  the  Central  Empires  militarily 
more  powerful,  territorially  greater,  or  economically  better  off 
than  they  were  four  years  ago.  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  there  are  any  foretokens  of  that  unsatisfactory 
ending  to  be  discerned  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  belligerents 
to-day.  It  requires  some  moral  courage  to  start  such  an  inquiry 
after  President  Wilson’s  inspiriting  message,  but  T,  at  any  rate, 
can  moot  the  matter  without  inconsistency. 

If,  then,  we  glance  at  the  Eastern  front  w^e  find  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Empires  are  victors  all  along  the  line.  In  the  Balkans, 
Roumania,  and  Turkey,  in  a  large  part  of  Persia,  Poland,  and 
Curland,  they  have  become  the  permanent  overlords.  Russia 
being  definitely  ousted  from  European  politics,  the  “protectorate  ’’ 
of  the  Balkans  falls  naturally  to  the  Teutons,  irrespective  of  our 
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peace  terms,  unless,  indeed,  we  contrive  to  pull  the  Central 
Empires  to  pieces.  The  loss  of  Russia  to  us,  even  though  the 
Teutons  fail  to  draw  it  into  their  orbit,  augments  their  strength 
considerably.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  once  mighty  Slav  State 
is  itself  being  reduced  to  a  sort  of  dependency  in  which  German 
influence  tends  to  become  paramount.  Thus,  so  far  as  one  can 
now  look  ahead,  it  seems  as  though  the  North-east  as  well  as 
the  South-east  of  Europe  w’ere  permanently  ranged  on  the  side 
of  our  enemies.  And  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  all  the 
hearings  of  this  tremendous  change  should  be  realised  by  the 
politicians  who  personify  the  Western  Coalition.  Those  who 
grasp  them  understand  that  the  main  objects  for  which  the 
Coalition  was  formed  are  no  longer  attainable  unless  it  can  and 
will  break  up  the  Central  Empires  and  keep  them  dismembered 
until  a  new  spirit  takes  possession  of  their  populations.  That  is 
the  master-fact  of  the  situation.  If  we  are  not  able  and  willing 
to  demolish  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires,  there  is  but  one 
alternative.  .  .  , 

The  pristine  formal  object  of  the  war  was  to  defend  Serbia 
against  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  Central  Empires,  which 
were  planning  to  exclude  Russian  influence  from  the  Balkans. 
For  it  was  felt  that  if  they  succeeded  in  establishing  the  masked 
protectorate  for  which  they  were  striving,  the  balance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  power  would  be  upset  to  the  detriment  of  the  Entente 
States  and  German  hegemony  become  a  grim  reality  within  a 
few  brief  years.  And  the  inference  was  correct.  And  it  is  self- 
evident  that  if  the  future  peace  were  to  give  them  not  only  that 
protectorate,  but  also,  over  and  above,  paramount  influence  in 
Russia,  they  would  have  gained  all  their  ends,  and  the  Allies 
would  have  been  baidked  of  theirs.  Russia  then — autocratic, 
reactionary,  and  backward  though  she  was — became  by  the  force 
of  circumstance  our  friend  and  ally.  For  she  was  the  sluice-gate 
that  hindered  the  inrush  of  the  German  floods  in  the  East.  That 
sluice  has  now  been  thrown  open  and  the  waters  are  rushing  in. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  prevent  this  catastrophe 
that  I  have  been  working  in  public  and  in  private  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  delusions  that  inspired  and  the  fitfulness  that  characterised 
the  attitude  of  the  Entente  towards  their  ill-starred  Slav  ally 
during  this  war  awaken  pity  rather  than  resentment — pity  for 
the  myriads  of  brave  men  wdiom  they  doomed  to  an  untimely 
end.  In  spite  of  repeated  endeavours,  T  have  never  been  able  to 
get  the  people  in  power  to  realise  how  surely  and  how  wantonly 
they  were  courting  disaster  from  Russia.  They  had  their  own 
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little  theories  and  were  content.  Even  recently  they  brushed 
aside  serious  warnings  and  told  me  that  Kerensky  would  surely 
remain  in  power  and  probably  resuscitate  the  army  and  co-operate 
with  the  Entente.  Yet  it  was  Kerensky  who  abolished  capital 
punishment  and  preached  the  gospel  of  peace  with  Germany 
which  Lenin  and  Trotzky  are  now'  carrying  out.  I  am  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  Eussians  of  Petrograd,  Moscow’, 
Odessa,  Kieff,  and  since  the  war  began  the  information  I  have 
draw'n  from  trustworthy  sources  there  has  never  been  belied  by 
events.  These  data,  then,  convince  me  that  Kerensky,  had  he 
remained  in  office,  would  have  concluded  a  separate  peace  just 
as  Lenin  is  doing,  doubtless  w'ith  less  of  bitterness  against  France 
and  Britain,  but  w'ith  the  same  consequences  to  the  Entente. 
Nay,  the  Cadets  themselves,  if  they  could  seize  the  reins  of  power, 
would  either  set  to  work  on  the  same  lines  or  else  be  compelled 
to  resign.  For  it  is  not  this  party  or  that,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
Eussian  people  w’ho,  freed  from  all  checks,  are  w'eary  of  the  w'ar 
and  clamour  for  immediate  peace.  The  Eevolution,  to  which 
these  things  are  chiefly  due,  should  and  wmuld  have  been 
foreseen  and  canalised  by  competent  statesmen.  The  hatred 
of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  w'hich  is  now  being  displayed 
in  Eussian  towns  and  cities  is  in  a  great  measure  the  fruit 
of  the  ridiculous  and  provocative  missions  sent  to  the  Eussian 
capitals  by  our  Eitzonian  politicians. 

The  lingering  notion  that  Kaledin,  KornilolT,  or  some  other 
chief  may  yet  arise,  overturn  Lenin’s  party,  and  immobilise 
German  forces  on  the  Eastern  front  is  another  delusion.  You 
cannot  reorganise  an  army  which,  besides  having  lost  the  spirit 
of  discipline,  lacks  the  all-important  element  of  officers.  For  a 
corps  of  officers  w'hich  has  almost  vanished  one  cannot  improvise 
substitutes.  It  is  calculated  that  over  forty  thousand  Eussian 
officers  w'ere  killed  or  wounded  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  and  their  places  taken  by  officers  of  the  reserve,  students, 
and  other  intellectuals.  Of  these,  too,  a  large  percentage  was 
subsequently  mowed  down  by  the  enemy’s  fire.  Then  there  were 
the  famous  “Battalions  of  Death”  composed  only  of  heroic 
officers  determined  to  set  an  example  to  the  privates  w'ho  w'ere 
hobnobbing  w'ith  the  enemy.  They,  too,  sustained  such  losses 
that  before  the  great  break-up  at  the  fronts  the  officer  class  had 
dwindled  almost  to  vanishing-point.  The  last  hope  of  the  army 
then  centred  in  the  military  schools  until  the  Maximalists 
decimated  their  inmates.  Large  numbers  of  young  cadets  had 
their  lives  snuffed  out  by  the  party  now  in  power.  In  November 
these  youths  defended  the  Cadet  Corps  in  Petrograd  for  several 
hours  against  the  Leninites,  but  at  last,  hard  pressed  and  dis- 
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appointed  of  Kerensky’s  reinforcements,  they  surrendered,  where- 
u{X)n  many  were  shot  or  stabbed  on  the  spot,  others  flung  into  the 
*  Neva,  and  some  thrown  into  prison. 

No  mere  change  of  Premier  or  of  Cabinet  would  now  suffice 
to  reconstitute  the  elements  and  revive  the  spirits  of  the  Russian 
army.  There  is  no  Russian  army  to  reorganise.  General  Alexeieff 
said  :  “Its  discipline  is  destroyed.  Our  officers  are  martyrs.  If 
they  do  not  die  on  the  field  of  honour  they  are  cut  down  in  hun¬ 
dreds  by  the  bullets  of  their  subalterns.  And  I  can  do  nothing 
to  better  their  lot.  Heart-broken  I  take  my  departure.” 

To  sum  up  :  We  have  not  only  lost  Russia,  but  lost  her  to  the 
enemy.  The  armies  she  held  on  her  long  front  are  being  set  free 
for  action  against  France  and  ourselves.  If  not  her  whole  navy, 
then  her  fleet  of  destroyers,  may  find  their  way  into  German 
waters,  there  to  be  manned  by  German  crews.  Her  Teuton 
prisoners  will  be  sent  home  to  sw^ell  the  forces  to  be  dispatched 
against  us.  Her  faithlessness  involves  the  gallant  Roumanian 
array  in  disaster  and  threatens  Sarrail  and  his  expedition.  The 
German  army  will  be  supplied  with  corn  and  other  necessaries. 
And  it  wrauld  not  surprise  me  if  Germany  undertook  to  re-establish 
order  and  something  more  in  the  country  for  her  own  benefit.^ 
It  is  maddening  for  the  Allied  peoples  to  garner  in  such  a  harvest 
after  a  series  of  superb  efforts  which,  if  properly  directed,  would 
have  given  them  a  decisive  victory  long  ago. 

Their  patience  is  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  w’hen  those 
responsible  for  having  neglected  opportunities,  w'asted  time,  mis¬ 
applied  resources,  and  thus  unwittingly  aided  the  enemy, 
announce  in  lordly  Ritzonian  tones  that  they  will  continue  the 
war  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years — forgetting  that  they  are 
drawing  cheques  on  the  nation’s  blood  and  substance  for  which 
they  are  unable  to  secure  an  adequate,  or  indeed  any,  return. 
Even  the  resources  of  the  Coalition  have  limits,  w’hereas  squander¬ 
ing  incompetence  has  none.  The  Ministerial  confession  uttered 
in  Paris  may  deserve  and  obtain  forgiveness,  but  it  will  not 
improve  the  situation.  And  the  new  situation  has  affected  the 
issues  that  depended  on  the  utilisation  of  the  old  one,  how^ever 
deftly  the  fact  may  still  be  disguised. 

Already  the  Germans  are  laying  the  foundations  on  which 
they  will  reorganise  all  Eastern  Europe  unless  the  Coalition  can 
drive  them  out  for  good.  They  have  likewise  secured  their  war 
aims,  unless  the  Entente  can  step  in  and  reorganise  Russia  on  a 
wholly  new  basis,  or  else  touch  the  soul  of  the  Teuton  race  and 

(1)  “  Germany  has  no  .reproach  to  make  to  re"enerate  Russia.  On  the  contrary', 
she  will  behave  as  a  Rood  neighbour  should,  and  help  her  to  rebuild  her  house.” 
(Kolnische  Zeitung,  November  28th,  1917.) 
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turn  it  from  its  inordinate  ambitions.  That  is  the  situation  at 
the  opening  of  the  New  Year. 

So  long  as  it  seemed  likely  that  the  splendid  opportunities  in 
which  the  Eastern  front  abounded  would  draw  forth  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Allies,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  a  successful 
expedition  would  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Central  Empires  and 
the  Balkan  States,  after  which  Hungary  and  Austria  could  be 
separately  attacked  and  beaten,  whereupon  Germany,  isolated, 
enfeebled,  and  exposed  to  the  onslaughts  of  victorious  troops, 
would  sue  for  terms  and  acquiesce  in  conditions  which  would 
put  it  out  of  her  power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  ane\v  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  It  was  these  objects  and  the  reasonable 
belief  that  they  would  be  achieved  that  lent  a  special  attraction 
to  Kitchener’s  vetoed  project  of  a  big  offensive  from  a  base  at 
Alexandretta.  It  was  the  less  lively  hope  that,  despite  much 
greater  difficulties,  the  same  end  might  be  attained  from  Salonika 
that  imparted  to  Sarrail’s  army  when  it  was  first  gathered 
together  something  of  the  prestige  of  the  Crusaders.  But  the 
Allies  could  never  make  up  their  minds  what  to  attempt  at  the 
Eastern  fronts.  Eroin  the  bold  policy  of  a  big  offensive  they 
were  deterred  by  the  cost  in  men  and  money.  The  proposals  of 
one  Government  w^ere  prompted  by  considerations  of  a  domestic 
order  and  the  veto  of  the  other  by  good  intentions,  narrow  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  a  spirit  of  compromise.  And  yet  they  must  have 
known  that  in  the  judgment  of  competent  military  authorities 
a  really  grandiose  offensive  from  Salonikii  and  other  .®gean  bases 
could  have  turned  the  scale  in  our  favour. 

The  last  faint  echo  of  the  voices  heard  in  advocacy  of  a  big 
offensive  in  Eastern  Europe  was  audible  in  Athens  shortly  before 
the  dethronement  of  King  Constantine.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
of  fighting  men  contributed  by  a  constitutionally  governed 
Greece  might,  it  w^as  contended,  if  the  requisite  complementary 
arrangements  were  made  on  land  and  water,  enable  Sarrail  to 
give  the  coup  de  qrCice  to  Bulgaria  and  open  a  new  era  of  the 
war.  With  the  merits  of  this  plan,  which  does  not  appeal  to 
me,  I  am  not  now  concerned.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
since  the  defection  of  Eussia  and  the  abandonment  of  Eonmania 
there  is  no  East  European  line  except  that  held  by  Sarrail, 
and,  if  my  information  is  correct,  Hindenburg  has  long  been 
accumulating  munitions  and  foodstuffs  for  an  offensive  against 
Salonika  that  may  be  expected  before  the  spring. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  enemy’s  reading  of  the  situation 
and  the  insolent  boasts  in  which  it  tempts  him  to  indulge.  A 
Saxon  journal  ^  writes  :  “If  the  Entente  failed  to  score  strategical 

(1)  Chemnitzer  Zeiturxj,  November  20lh,  1917. 
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successes  when  it  was  at  its  best,  with  the  armies  of  Eussia, 
Koumania,  and  Italy  unshaken,  how  will  it  fare  deprived  of  these 
great  forces?  To  what  quarter  can  the  Allies  turn  for  military 
aid,  and  how  soon  can  they  count  on  receiving  it?  The  most 
cheery  answer  runs  :  ‘  From  America  in  the  summer  of  1919.’ 
But  this  is  no  more  than  a  prophecy,  or,  rather,  a  guess,  which 
takes  no  account  of  forces  already  inchoate  nor  of  unforeseen 
factors  which  are  certain  to  make  themselves  felt  before  then. 
The  development  of  the  offensive  against  Italy,  for  instance, 
will  have  produced  a  far-reaching  change  on  the  prospects  of  the 
Entente,  and  the  staying  power  of  Britain’s  last  Continental 
partner  will  be  subjected  to  an  unwonted  strain  by  that  and  the 
submarines  wdiich  will  have  taught  them  both  the  meaning  of  a 
real  blockade.  For  while  we  build  far  more  U-boats  than  they 
can  sink,  we  are  destroying  much  more  tonnage  than  they  can 
build.  That  circumstance  suggests  a  sum  in  arithmetic  the 
answer  to  which  will  throw'  a  curious  light  on  the  timeliness  of 
America’s  help.” 

The  exaggeration  of  this  retrospect  and  prospect  is  obvious. 
But  the  contingency  that  even  on  land  fortune  may  favour 
the  enemy  ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  Eussia  may 
exchange  prisoners  with  the  Central  Empires,  which  will  thus 
receive  considerable  reinforcements.  But  long  before  these  can 
arrive  the  hostile  armies  on  the  Eastern  front  will  have  con¬ 
tributed  formidable  effectives  and  heavy  artillery  from  Eussia  and 
Boumania,  in  addition  to  the  2,500  guns  which  were  captured 
from  the  Italians,  the  whole  to  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
British  and  French  forces  before  the  plenitude  of  America’s  aid 
will  have  reached  them.  Can  these  heavy  odds  be  balanced  before 
the  arrival  of  effective  assistance  from  the  United  States?  And, 
if  not,  to  w’hat  extent  will  they  alter  the  prospects  of  Britain 
and  France,  how  will  they  modify  the  general  position,  and  what 
fresh  light  will  they  throw  on  the  future  course  of  the  Entente? 
These  questions  are  pressing. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  those  changes  go  far  to  confirm  my  con¬ 
tention  that  a  complete  victory  through  military  operations  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unlikely. 

If  one  now  turns  to  the  other  alternative — the  hoped-for  con¬ 
version  of  the  German  people  from  their  worship  of  brute  force 
to  the  doctrines  of  mild  and  respectable  pacifism,  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  faith  of  the  political  apostles  who  are  waiting  for  it. 
Personally,  I  am  unable  to  share  that  faith,  because  I  fail  to  see 
why  the  German  people  should  suddenly  abandon  their  fathers’ 
political  ideals  and  their  own,  just  when  they  believe  that  they 
are  about  to  attain  them. 
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The  pacifists  and  the  Entente  Governments,  far  apart  though 
they  seem,  are  at  one  in  believing  that  the  modern  spirit  of 
democracy  will  shortly  descend  upon  our  enemies  in  Pentecostal 
plenitude  and  melt  away  their  secular  ambitions.  The  only 
dill'erence  between  them  turns  uiX)n  the  way  in  which  they  expect 
the  miracle  to  be  wrought.  The  former  hold  that  Parliamentary 
Government  on  a  democratic  basis  is  the  channel  through  which 
alone  the  mysterious  virtue  can  be  conveyed  to  the  soul  of  the 
unregenerate  nation,  while  the  latter  contend  that  without  any 
sacramental  form  the  change  will  take  place  automatically. 
President  Wilson — a  prophet  as  much  as  a  statesman — whose 
recent  message  defines  the  ideals  of  international  life,  favours  the 
second  of  these  theories,  and  thinks  that  the  German  people  are 
grossly  misrepresented  by  their  rulers.  Hence  he  would  have 
peace  discussed  with  the  Central  Empires  even  now  if  they  had 
truthful  spokesmen  at  their  head  who  agreed  with  the  Entente 
as  to  the  basis  of  international  life. 

Now  I  flatter  myself  that  I  understand  the  psychology  of  the 
Teuton  people,  whom  I  have  known  much  longer  and  more 
intimately  than  any  statesmen  of  the  Coalition,  and  looked  at 
in  the  light  of  that  knowledge  Mr.  Wilson’s  belief  seems  a 
delusion.  It  is  certainly  an  untenable  proposition  that  the  political 
framew'ork  of  the  German  Empire  is  to  blame  for  the  nation’s 
ambition.  The  aspirations  of  Teutondom  would  persist  unim¬ 
paired  even  if  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  were  deposed  and  exiled. 
And  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

The  German  people  deem  themselves  to  be  superior  in  every 
way  to  all  others  and  therefore  fitted  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  governance  of  the  world.  Before  the  war  they  were  confirmed 
in  this  view  by  their  rapid  rate  of  progress  and  by  the  words  and 
behaviour  of  other  races.  During  this  campaign  their  conviction 
has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  astounding  effort  they  put 
forth  against  the  mightiest  States  and  by  the  results  of  forty 
months  of  struggle.  And  they  are  convinced  that,  say  wdiat  we 
may,  we,  too,  in  our  heart  of  hearts  acknowledge  their  success 
and  reluctantly  admire  the  uncommon  qualities  that  account  for 
it.  Accordingly  they  claim  a  unique  place  among  nations,  a  place 
corresponding  to  their  supposed  equipment.  Not  only  do  they 
claim  it,  they  are  certain  it  will  soon  be  theirs,  withstand  them 
as  we  will.  And  I  submit  that  these  ingrained  dispositions  will 
not  be  altered,  still  less  uprooted,  by  the  new  Electoral  Bill  in 
Prussia,  by  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  the 
Eeichstag,  or  even  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  expostulations.  And  as  for 
dethroning  the  Kaiser  and  proclaiming  a  Republic,  nothing  is 
further  from  the  peoples’  present  intentions.  They  have  learnt 
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a  useful  lesson  from  their  Slav  neighbours.  As  an  abstract  pro¬ 
position,  then,  it  may  be  true  enough  that  the  democratic  type 
of  society  ^lerfected  on  a  basis  of  general  pacifism  would  solve 
the  problems  that  rendered  wars  inevitable  in  the  past,  but  as  a 
practical  policy  during  this  world-upheaval  it  has  little  chance 
of  being  realised. 

In  the  New  Year  the  Coalition  Cabinets  continue  to  personify 
the  tendency  to  fight  on  in  the  old  way  ;  the  Central  Governments 
manifest  the  will — sustained  by  force  and  guile — to  impose  peace  ; 
and  the  Allied  peoples,  who  have  to  carry  the  burdens  of  both 
war  and  peace,  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  haye 
been  baulked  of  their  aims  by  their  own  leaders.  The  truth  is 
slowly  making  headway,  and  the  twilight  of  the  Eitzonian  ama¬ 
teurs  is  apparently  setting  in. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


THE  HOHENZOLLEBNS  VEKSUS  THE  HABSBURGS. 


It  is  not  generally  realised  that  Prussia,  which  now  dominates 
Austria-Hungary,  has  been  created  by  the  Habsburgs,  that  for 
centuries  the  Hohenzollerns  have  showm  the  blackest  ingratitude 
to  their  benefactors,  and  have  been  Austria’s  most  implacable 
enemies.  In  the  following  pages  a  short  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  dynasties  is  given.  It  is  illustrated  by  many 
interesting  documents,  most  of  which  are  unknown  to  English 
readers.  At  present  Berlin  rules  Vienna,  but,  for  all  w’e  know', 
there  may  be  a  dramatic  turn  of  the  w'heel  of  fortune,  and  Austria 
may  once  more  recover  her  old -predominance  in  Germany. 

Brandenburg-Prussia  has  been  created  by  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
perors.  Almost  exactly  five  hundred  years  ago,  on  April  18th, 
1417,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  solemnly  invested  at  Constance 
Count  Friedrich  of  Nuremberg  with  the  margraviate  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  the  Electoral  dignity.  The  small  territory  of  the  Hohen¬ 
zollerns  rapidly  grew  through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its 
rulers.  Chiefly  by  conquest  it  increased  fifteen-fold  to  its  present 
size,  and  it  grew  particularly  at  the  cost  of  the  Austrian  Emperors 
who  had  created  it.  At  an  early  date  the  Hohenzollerns  became 
the  opponents  and  the  competitors  of  the  Habsburgs,  their  over- 
lords.  The  Habsburgs  were  the  determined  champions  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Not  unnaturally  the  Hohenzollerns,  who  envied 
them,  became  equally  determined  champions  of  Protestantism. 
The  Reformation  and  the  sanguinary  wars  which  sprang  from  it 
were  caused,  after  all,  quite  as  much  by  political  as  by  religious 
motives.  Religious  differences,  envy,  and  the  desire  to  become 
independent  of  Vienna  caused  Prussia  to  embark  upon  a  deliber¬ 
ately  anti-Austrian  policy,  and  Austria’s  attempts  to  restrain  the 
growing  pow'er  of  Prussia  and  to  keep  that  country  in  obedience 
merely  embittered  the  Hohenzollern  rulers.  King  Frederick 
William  I.  created  a  powerful  army  for  use  against  his  Emperor, 
and  his  son,  Frederick  the  Great,  attacked  Austria  soon  after  his 


accession,  invading  Silesia  under  the  flimsiest  pretext. 

Frederick  manifested  his  hostility  to  Austria  not  merely  by 
depriving  that  country  of  its  fairest  province.  He  also  prevented 
Austria  finding  compensation  for  her  loss  by  the  acquisition  of 
Bavaria.  With  that  object  in  view  he  entered,  in  1778,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  upon  the  Bavarian  War  of  Succession.  Frederick 
aimed  not  merely  at  enlarging  Prussia  at  Austria’s  cost.  He 
desired  to  lame  the  powder  of  the  Habsburgs  by  creating  within 
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Germany  a  counterpoise  to  Austria  in  the  form  of  a  North  Ger¬ 
man  union  of  States  dominated  by  Prussia.  On  July  23rd,  1785, 
he  established  a  union  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which 
was  joined  later  on  by  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Saxe-Weimar, 
Saxe-Gotha,  Zweibriicken,  Ansbach,  Baden,  Anhalt-Dessau,  and 
Mayence.  Thus  Frederick  the  Great  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  and  of  the  German  Empire  under 
Prussia’s  leadership  which  relegated  the  Austrian  Empire  to  a 
secondary  position.  In  his  Political  Testaments  of  1752  and 
of  1776  Frederick  the  Great  urged  his  successors  to  extend 
Prussia’s  territories  in  Germany,  especially  by  conquest,  and  he 
recommended  particularly  the  acquisition  of  Saxony,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  would  vastly  strengthen  Prussia  against  Austria. 
The  anti- Austrian  policy  which  Frederick  the  Great  had  con¬ 
sistently  pursued  during  the  forty-six  years  of  his  reign,  and  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  was  naturally  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  successors. 

Frederick  the  Great  had  no  children.  Hence  the  Prussian 
crown  devolved  upon  his  nephew,  Frederick  William  II.,  a  dis¬ 
solute  and  utterly  unworthy  man,  possessed  of  a  huge  body  but 
a  weak  will  and  brain.  Frederick  had  married  his  nephew  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick,  but  the  marriage  proved  an 
unhappy  one.  Frederick  described  the  cause  of  its  dissolution 
in  1769  as  follows  in  his  Memoirs  : — 

“  r/i‘poux,  jeuno  ct  sans  mocurs,  abandonn^  ti  une  vie  crapuleuse  dont 
ses  parents  ne  ponvaient  le  corriger,  faisait  journellement  des  infidelitds 
a  sa  femme.  La  princesse,  qui  dtait  dans  la  fleiir  de  sa  bcaut4,  se  trouvait 
outrageo  du  pen  dYgards  qu'on  avait  pour  ses  charmes;  sa  vivacite  et  la 
bonne  opinion  qu’elle  avait  d’elle-meme  I’exciterent  h  sc  venger  des  torts 
qu’on  lui  faisait.  Bientot  elle  donna  dans  Ics  di^bordcments  qui  ne  le 
cedaiont  guere  a  ceiix  de  son  dpoux.  Lcs  desordres  dclatferent  et  furent 
bientot  publics.” 

Shortly  after  his  divorce  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  he  was  faithless  also  to  his  second 
wife.  Apart  from  innumerable  temporary  attachments,  he  had 
several  permanent  ones.  He  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  Wilhelmine  Enke,  the  daughter  of  a  musician,  w'ho  dominated 
him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  married  her  to  his  valet  Rietz, 
and  ho  contracted  “left-handed”  marriages  with  a  Friiulein  von 
Voss,  who  became  Countess  Ingenheim,  and  with  Countess  Sophie 
Donhoff.  His  uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  tried  in  vain  to  restrain 
the  dissoluteness  and  the  w'astefulness  of  his  successor.  The 
strictness  of  the  old  King  caused  Frederick  William  to  hate  him. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  mysticism  became  fashionable.  Its 
strength  may  be  seen  from  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  men  like 
Swedenborg,  Cagliostro,  St.  Germain,  Mesmer,  and  many  others. 
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Numerous  secret  societies  and  orders  were  founded  by  mystics, 
and  Frederick  William  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians.  Two  men  of  that  order,  Wollner  and  Bischoffswerder, 
became  his  intimate  friends,  and  the  mystics  and  the  mistresses 
ruled  the  Prince  between  them.  Wollner,  a  former  tutor,  who 
possessed  considerable  eloquence  and  who  dabbled  in  alchemy 
and  other  my^stic  arts,  became  virtually  Prime  Minister  to 
Frederick  William  II. 

Wollner  was  made  not  only  the  principal  adviser  of  the  King 
in  civil  affairs,  but  he  managed  the  Treasury  and  the  Building 
Department,  while  Bischoffswerder  controlled  Military  and 
Foreign  Affairs  as  aide-de-camp  of  the  Monarch.  The  King  had 
given  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  these  two  men,  and 
especially  of  Wollner,  and  complaints  and  warnings  addressed  to 
the  Monarch  did  not  reach  him.  Frederick  the  Great  had’caused 
his  subjects  to  address  their  complaints  to  him  in  person. 
Frederick  William  II.  ordered  that  they  should  be  sent  to  him 
only  in  writing  and  by  the  post.  Hence  Wollner  and  his  friends 
could  prevent  petitions  and  complaints  reaching  the  King.  Woll¬ 
ner  had  in  his  house  a  little  theatre  of  mysticism,  where,  among 
others,  the  shadow  of  Csesar  was  made  to  appear.  The  part  of 
the  spirits  was  played  by  a  man,  Steinert,  a  friend  of  Bischoffs¬ 
werder,  who  was  a  skilled  ventriloquist.  The  King  was  prevailed 
upon  to  attend  the  seances  and  to  give  Steinert  a  salary  of  500 
thalers  a  year.  By  studying  the  face  of  the  King  and  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  spiritualist  frauds  made  upon  him,  and  by 
bringing  about  suitable  manifestations  of  the  spirits,  these  men 
caused  Frederick  William  to  fall  more  and  more  under  their 
domination.  The  King  became  entirely  absorbed  in  mysticism. 
He  was  known  to  the  members  of  the  Rosicrucian  Order  not  as 
the  King  of  Prussia,  but  merely  as  Brother  Ormesus.  His  small 
library  in  the  Marble  Palace  of  Potsdam  consisted  nearly  ex¬ 
clusively  of  books  on  mysticism,  such  as  Bohmer’s  Theosophia 
Revelata',  Jugel’s  Physica  Mystica,  etc.  The  prophecies  and 
counsels  of  the  spirits  proved  more  effective  than  the  advice  of 
Ministers  and  Generals,  and  those  who  wished  to  advance  or 
to  gain  influence  upon  the  King  were  forced  to  join  the  Rosi- 
crucians.  Rietz,  the  King’s  personal  valet  and  the  nominal 
husband  of  his  mistress,  spied  upon  the  King  in  the  interest  of 
Wollner  and  Bischoffswerder,  and  Rietz’s  brother  acted  as  Cabinet 
Secretary  to  the  Monarch  and  shaped  the  orders  emanating  from 
the  King  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  his  Rosicrucian  prin¬ 
cipals.  A  bankrupt  Rosicrucian  merchant  of  Dresden,  named 
Dubose,  was  called  by  his  friend  Bischoffswerder  to  Berlin  and 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Frederick  William  II.  was  simultaneously  addicted  not  only 
to  vice  and  to  mysticism,  but  also  to  religious  intolerance  and 
obscurantism.  His  religious  zeal  probably  sprang  from  hatred 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  tolerant  and  a  free-thinker. 
While  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  extremely  thrifty,  almost 
parsimonious,  his  successor  wasted  the  vast  funds  which  had  been 
accumulated.  It  had  been  Frederick’s  principle  that  the  whole 
business  of  State  should  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
None  of  his  Ministers  had  complete  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  the  national  finances,  and  no  proper  Budget  was  drawn  up. 
Hence  the  King  could  dispose  at  will  of  the  enormous  surpluses 
which  accumulated,  and  he  could  spend  vast  sums  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  State.  Frederick  William  II. 
employed  the  right  of  unlimited  disposal  of  the  State  funds  for 
his  personal  gratification.  Frederick  the  Great  had  spent  for 
himself  only  492,500  thalers  per  year.  Frederick  William  II. 
spent  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  more  than  three  times  as  much, 
and  shortly  afterw'ards  more  than  four  times  as  much.  In  addition, 
his  mistresses,  his  Rosicrucian  favourites  and  their  relatives  and 
friends  defrauded  the  State  of  colossal  sums.  They  induced  the  King 
either  to  present  them  with  large  estates  or  to  sell  them  estates 
at  absurdly  low  prices,  and  they  re-sold  these  immediately  at  a 
huge  profit.  Count  Hoym  received  an  estate  which  was  supposed 
to  be  worth  40,000  thalers  and  sold  it  immediately  to  his  friend, 
Count  Lubinski,  for  200,000  thalers.  Bischoffswerder  induced  the 
King  to  give  him  an  estate  officially  valued  at  18,000  thalers, 
which  was  in  reality  worth  191,000  thalers,  and  which  he  sold 
for  115,000  thalers.  Haugwitz  made  in  a  similar  way  a  profit 
of  65,000  thalers  and  received  in  addition  lands  worth  200,000 
thalers.  Numerous  similar  instances  occurred. 

Frederick  the  Great  had  concentrated  all  the  power  of  the  State 
in  his  own  hands.  Lombard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Prussian 
Cabinet,  Mirabeau,  and  others  have  described  to  us  the 
Frodeuician  organisation.  The  INTinisters  comimmicat-ed  with 
the  King  practically  only  in  writing.  Very  often  they  did  not 
sec  him  during  many  months.  Their  reports  and  inquiries  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous  correspondence  were  sent  to  the 
King  every  day.  Frederick’s  secretaries,  his  “scribblers”  as  he 
contemptuously  called  them,  appended  to  each  document  a  brief 
summary  of  its  contents.  These  summaries  were  read  to  the 
King  and  the  King  immediately  gave  his  decision  without  con¬ 
sulting  anybody.  If  one  of  his  ^Tinisters  or  one  of  his  secretaries 
had  ventured  to  utter  an  opinion  on  the  matter  submitted,  the 
King  would  have  thought  him  mad.  Thus  Frederick  dispatched 
in  a  morning  frequently  two  hundred  documents.  In  the  after- 
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noon  his  replies,  which  had  been  elaborated  meanwhile  by  his 
secretaries  from  the  brief  decisions  given,  were  put  before  the 
King  for  his  signature,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  vras  not 
deceived  by  his  secretaries  Frederich  read  through  a  number  of 
the  documents  which  were  put  before  him,  selecting  them  at 
random.  Such  being  Prussia’s  organisation,  the  country  could 
be  governed  with  good  results  only  by  an  able  monarch.  Unre¬ 
stricted  one-man  government  required  a  monarch  of  the  stamp 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  A  vicious  decadent  surrounded  by 
adventurers  and  intriguers  of  the  worst  kind  was  certain  to  ruin 
the  country. 

Soon  after  Frederick  William’s  accession  the  French  Eevolu-  | 
tion  broke  out.  The  European  monarchs  drew  together  for 
mutual  defence.  The  notorious  Eosicrucian  Bischoffswerder  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  King  that  Prussia  should  abandon  the  anti- Austrian  I 
policy  which  she  had  consistently  pursued  during  many  decades  | 
and  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  House  of  Habsburg.  On  July 
25th,  1791,  a  preliminary  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two 
Povers  at  Vienna  which  stated  :  — 

“ .  .  .  Los  doux  cours  so  garantiront  rtViproqucment  Icurs  etats 
rcspoctifs  cnntre  toiite  agression  quelconquc ;  la  quantite,  la  qualite  ot 
les  tcrmcs  do  sccours  mutuels  ou  on  tout  cas  Icur  equivalent  on  argent, 
ainsi  quo  I'entretien  des  troupes  auxiliaircs,  scront  regies  dans  Ic  traite 
d  ’line  reciprocite  parfaite. 

“Les  cours  s’entendront  et  s’einployeront  pour  effectuer  inccssamment  le 
concert  auquel  S.lMaj.  rEmpereur  vient  d’inviter  les  principals  puissances 
do  EEurope  sur  les  affaires  de  France,  et  elles  se  porteront  dc  plus  leur  p 
requisition  respective,  secours  et  assistance  reciproque,  au  cas  que  la  tran- 
quillite  interne  de  I’lin  et  de  Eautre  etat  flit  menacce  do  troubles." 

On  August  27th,  1791,  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Pilnitz 
was  signed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  Frederick 
William.  It  stated  : — 

"...  I’our  mettre  le  Roi  de  France  en  cHat  d'affermir  dans  la  plus 
parfaite  liberte  les  bases  d'un  gouvernemont  monarebique  egalcment  con- 
venable  aux  droits  des  souverains  et  au  bien-etre  do  la  nation  fran(,'oise 
.  .  .  leurs  dites  IMajestes  rEmpereur  et  le  Roi  do  Prusse  sent  r^solus 
d'agir  promptement,  d’un  mutuel  accord,  avec  les  forces  necessaircs  pour 
obtenir  le  but  propose  en  commun.’’ 

On  February  7th,  1792,  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded  at  Berlin 
for  action  against  France.  It  was  called  “Une  Alliance  Intime  ^ 
et  Perpetuelle.” 

While  Frederick  William  II.,  guided  by  the  Eosicrucians, 
wished  to  reverse  Prussia’s  traditional  policy  of  hostility  tow^ards  j 
Austria,  many  influential  Prussians  opposed  that  alliance  with  all  ‘ 
their  power.  A  pamphlet  entitled  “L’interet  de  la  Monarchie 
Prussienne,”  which  was  sold  very  largely,  proclaimed  that  Austria 
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was  Prussia’s  natural  enemy,  that  an  Austro-Prussian  alliance 
was  an  abortion. 

At  the  end  of  1792  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops  began  to  invade 
France.  Austrian  and  Prussian  statesmen  had  embarked  upon 
the  war  believing  that  they  would  rapidly  defeat  the  French 
rabble,  that  the  campaign  would  be  merely  a  military  promenade. 
The  first  encounters  were  favourable  to  the  allies.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  all  France  sprang  to  arms  and  opposed  the  invaders  success¬ 
fully,  and  when  the  incompetence  of  Frederick  William  II.  and 
of  his  generals  had  decimated  the  Prussian  troops,  the  invaders 
began  to  withdraw.  Prussia,  wdio  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Austria  in  the  hope  that  the  w^ar  would  result  in  easily-won 
victories  and  in  great  gains  of  territory,  resolved  to  abandon  her 
ally,  notwithstanding  the  three  solemn  documents  from  which 
extracts  have  been  given  and  which  bound  Prussia  to  Austria.  As 
soon  as  the  war  took  an  unfavourable  turn  Prussia  began  negotia¬ 
ting  with  France  for  a  separate  peace  behind  Austria’s  back,  and 
after  very  protracted  negotiations  concluded  in  1795  at  Basle  a 
treaty  of  peace,  while  Austria  was  left  fighting.  Three  reasons 
had  caused  Prussia’s  withdraw’al  from  the  alliance  :  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  result  of  the  French  expedition ;  the  desire  to  have  her 
hands  free  in  order  to  participate  in  the  partition  of  Poland  ;  the 
wish  to  make  herself  supreme  in  Germany  at  Austria’s  cost. 
Albert  Sorel  wrote  in  his  classical  history,  L’Eiirope  et  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  Frangahe  : — 

“Polish  aitairs  detonniiKxl  Prussia  to  witlidraw  i'roiu  the  Rhino.  .  . 
Hardcnhcrg  sought  peace  with  the  French  Republic  in  order  to  rob  Austria 
of  her  supremacy  in  Germany  and  to  prepare  the  renascence  of  the  Empire 
under  Prussia’s  leadership.  At  Basle  Hardenberg  sought  to  revive  the 
Confederation  of  Princes  (created  by  Frederick  the  Great)  and  to 
strengthen  and  to  extend  it,  and  thus  to  bring  about  a  North-German 
Confederation." 

By  the  Peace  of  Basle  of  April  7th,  1795,  Prussia  not  only 
withdrew  from  the  war  with  Fiance,  but  ceded  to  the  French  the 
Prussian  territory  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.  That  treaty  was 
considered  disgraceful  at  the  time,  and  Prussian  historians  have 
condemned  it.  In  the  popular  and  patriotic  History  of  Prussia, 
by  Dr.  Ludwig  Hahn,  we  read  : — 

‘‘The  reasons  given  for  Prussia's  withdrawal  do  not  sulticc  to  justify 
that  step.  The  conclusion  of  peace  was  advantageous  to  the  French  who 
secured  further  successes,  and  when  it  was  too  late  Prussia  recognised  that 
she  had  acted  not  only  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general  interest,  but 
even  to  her  own  disadvantage  for  Prussia's  action  strengthened  France 
against  Prussia  and  weakened  Prussia’s  ally,  Austria,  against  France.  Before 
all  Prussia  lost  by  the  Peace  of  Basle  her  prestige  in  Germany.'' 

Frederick  William  II.  died  for  the  good  of  his  country  in  1797 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Frederick  William  III. 
During  the  eleven  years  of  his  father’s  reign  Prussia  had  sunk 
very  deeply.  Incompetence  and  corruption  had  sapped  the 
strength  of  the  army  and  of  the  nation  and  had  impoverished  the 
country.  Frederick  the  Great  had  left  to  his  successor  a  treasure 
of  50,000,000  thalers  in  cash,  a  gigantic  sum  at  the  time.  During 
the  rule  of  Frederick  William  II.  that  vast  sum,  which  was  equal 
to  the  total  revenue  of  the  country  during  three  years,  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  had  been  replaced  by  a  debt  of  40,000,000  thalers. 

Frederick  William  III.  was  pious,  honest,  and  well-meaning, 
but  he  was  as  dull  as  his  father  and  was  as  jealous  in  defending 
his  absolute  authority.  In  every  attempt  at  advising  him 
honestly  he  saw  a  personal  insult,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  shallow  flatterers  such  as  Lombard  and  the  Kosicrucian 
Haugwitz.  He  desired,  however,  to  introduce  order  into  Prussia’s 
finances.  He  dismissed  Bischolfswerder  and  Wollner,  while  his 
father’s  mistress,  Wilhelmine  Enke,  was  imprisoned  and  her 
huge  fortune  w'as  confiscated.  As  Frederick  William  III.  pos¬ 
sessed  to  a  very  pronounced  degree  the  love  of  authority  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  Hohenzollerns,  he  created  only  minor  reforms 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  long  reign.  He  did  not  abolish 
the  system  of  government  which  Frederick  the  Great  had  intro¬ 
duced  and  which  could  be  worked  with  success  only  by  a  highly- 
gifted  monarch.  The  Prussian  Ministers  were  not  allowed  to 
come  into  frequent  personal  contact  with  the  Monarch.  They 
sent  to  the  King  their  reports  and  proposals,  and  the  dull  King 
formed  his  decisions,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Ministers 
through  his  secretaries.  As  Frederick  the  Great  had  governed 
Prussia  without  advisers,  his  two  incompetent  successors  thought 
they  ought  to  do  likewise.  Napoleon  briefly  and  correctly  de¬ 
scribed  the  character  of  Frederick  William  III.  as  follows  to  his 
Irish  surgeon  O’Meara  :  — 


“I  asked  him  if  the  Kinj,'  of  Prussia  was  a  man  of  talent.  ‘Who,’  said 
he,  ‘the  King  of  Prussia?’  He  hurst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  ‘He,  a 
man  of  talent  1  The  greatest  blockhead  on  earth.  Vn  ignorantaccio  che 
non  ha  ne  talento,  ne  infonnazione.  A  Don  Quixote  in  appearance.  I 
know  him  well.  He  cannot  hold  a  conversation  for  five  minutes.  .  . 


The  dull  and  incompetent  Frederick  William  III.  tried  to 
govern  Prussia  autocratically  like  another  Frederick  the  Great 
through  his  personal  secretaries,  and,  like  his  father,  he  fell 
under  the  influence  of  small-minded  courtiers  and  intriguers.  He 
not  only  preserved  the  organisation  of  the  country  which  Frederick 
the  Great  had  created,  but  endeavoured  to  continue  Frederick 
the  Great’s  foreign  policy.  He  desired  to  humiliate  Austria  in 
order  to  procure  for  Prussia  the  hegemony  in  Germany.  In  his 
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eyes,  as  in  the  eyes  oi  most  of  the  leading  i’russians,  Austria’s 
dowulall  was  Prussia's  opportunity. 

The  Prencli  Pevolutionary  armies  began  to  overrun  Europe. 
Napoleon  won  victory  alter  victory.  The  Austrians  were  hard 
pressed.  Both  they  and  the  French  solicited  the  aid  of  Prussia. 
How^ever,  while  Austria  was  hghting  and  bleeding,  her  ally  of 
Heichenbach,  Vienna,  Pilnitz,  and  Berlin  continued  the  [)oliey 
of  Basle.  Prussia  remained  neutral,  hoping  for  great  territorial 
advantages  at  the  cost  of  either  belligerent.  King  Frederick 
William  111.  and  his  advisers  did  not  care  very  much  whether 
Prussia  secured  an  increase  from  Austria  or  from  France.  Hence, 
while  pursuing  ostensibly  a  policy  of  neutrality,  Prussian  states¬ 
men  negotiated  continually  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  trying  to  find 
out  where  they  would  be  likely  to  secure  the  better  bargain. 

In  1805  relations  between  Austria  and  France  became  strained 
once  more.  Another  great  war  between  these  two  countries  was 
imminent,  and  once  more  both  France  and  Austria  desired  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  numerically  powerful  Prussian  Army 
which  still  enjoyed  the  prestige  won  in  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
The  diplomats  at  Berlin  negotiated  simultaneously  an  alliance 
with  Napoleon  which  w'as  to  secure  to  Prussia  the  ^wssession  of 
Hanover,  and  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria  dh’ected  against 
Napoleon  which  was  to  procure  Prussia  vast  territorial  advantages 
in  other  directions.  With  cunning  duplicity  Prussia  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  Russia  an  alliance  which  had  been  called  a  Declara¬ 
tion,  and  when  Laforest,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  asked 
Haugwitz  whether  Prussia  had  concluded  an  alliance  wTth  Russia, 
as  rumour  indicated,  that  Minister  replied  that  that  rumour  was 
untrue,  that  between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  sovereigns  there 
existed  neither  a  treaty  of  alliance  nor  a  convention. 

While  the  French  Army  was  advancing  towards  Austria 
Prussia  continued  negotiating  leisurely,  for  she  desired  to  join 
that  side  which  would  be  victorious.  The  Tsar  Alexander  of 
Russia,  who  had  come  to  Austria’s  aid,  hoped  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  Vienna  and  Berlin.  As  Prussia  seemed  unable  to  make 
up  her  mind,  unless  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  the 
Tsar  hurried  to  Berlin  in  order  to  secure  the  help  of  Frederick 
William  III.  At  that  time  Prince  Metternich  was  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  Berlin.  He  described  the  negotiations  in  his 
autobiographical  memoirs  as  follows  : — 

“This  negotiation  was  conducted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  and  myself;  on  the  Prussian  side  by  Count  Haugwitz  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  part,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  whom  the  King  had  given  the 
command  of  the  Army,  for  the  military  part.  .  .  .  From  the  first 
moment,  the  Emperor  and  I  were  surprised  at  the  ill-will  of  the  Prussian 
negotiators.  With  iU-concealed  industry  they  resorted  to  every  imaginable 
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pretext  to  protract  the  negotiations,  the  completion  of  which  grew  more 
and  more  urgent  in  view  of  the  serious  aspect  of  the  war  on  the  Danu'  e. 

.  .  .  At  last  the  King  made  up  his  mind.  A  treaty  of  itlliance  betwcea 
the  three  Courts  was  signed  at  Potsdam  on  November  5th,  and  the  F.ir 
peror  Alexander  went  immediately  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  (of  Austria).” 

Metternich’s  memoirs  were  written  many  years  after  the  event. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  read  the  despatches  which  he  sent 
to  Vienna  from  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  for  a  com¬ 
bined  action  against  France.  On  November  4th  he  reported  : — 

“On  arriving  here  I  found  that  the  Russian  and  Prussian  negotiators 
had  been  occupied  for  several  days  in  completing  a  work  which  was  dis¬ 
puted  step  by  step  by  the  latter.  The  Emperor  began  the  negotiation  by 
sending  through  his  ^Ministers  a  project  of  assent  to  the  Coalition  pure 
and  simple.  The  King  replied  by  a  counter-project  full  of  words,  and 
showing  anything  but  the  active  co-operation  of  Prussia.  .  .  .  Prussia 
is  accustomed  to  act  only  when  it  is  clearly  for  her  own  benefit;  that  is 
all  she  looks  to,  and  Europe  might  disappear  before  her  eyes  if  it  depended 
on  her  etiort-s  to  save  it.” 

The  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  at  Potsdam  on  November  6th, 

1805.  The  celebrated  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  at  which  Austria  and 
Bussia  were  decisively  defeated,  took  place  on  December  2nd  of 
that  year.  A  powerful  Austro-Eussian  Army  faced  Napoleon. 
The  French  troops  w'ere  about  82,000  strong,  while  the  Austro- 
Eussian  troops  numbered  90,000.  Napoleon  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  Austria.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  advanced  throng’ 
Bohemia,  in  Napoleon’s  rear,  with  20,000  men.  The  Archduke 
Charles  was  collecting  an  army  of  80,000  men.  Prussia,  together 
with  Saxony  and  Hesse,  could  have  sealed  Napoleon’s  fate  with 
the  240,000  men  at  their  disposal.  By  advancing  towards  the 
Danube  Valley  they  could  have  cut  Napoleon’s  connection  with 
France.  Prussia  did  not  make  use  of  that  opportunity,  but 
allowed  Austria  and  Eussia  to  be  signally  defeated.  She  looked 
coolly  on,  and  Austria  revenged  herself  for  Prussia’s  desertion  by 
acting  also  merely  as  a  spectator,  when,  a  year  later,  Prussia  war. 
attacked  by  Napoleon  and  defeated  at  Jena  and  Auerstiidt. 

Prussia’s  policy  of  selfishness  and  intrigue  found  its  reward. 
She  was  punished  for  deserting  Austria  in  1795  and  1805  by  a 
defeat  which  is  unique  in  military  history.  On  October  12th, 

1806,  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia  : — 

“Sire,  Votre  Majeste  sera  vaiucuo;  elle  aura  eompromis  le  repos  cU’ 
ses  jours,  ^e^^istence  de  ses  sujets,  sans  Uombre  d’un  pretexte.  Elle  ost 
aujourd’hui  intacte  et  peut  traiter  avec  moi-  d'unc  maniere  eonforme  L 
son  rang;  elle  traitera,  avant  un  mois,  dans  unc  situation  differente.” 

Three  days  later,  on  October  15th,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  he  wrote  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  from  Jena  : — 

‘Mon  amie,  j’ai  fait  de  belles  manoeuvres  centre  les  I’russiens.  J ’ai 
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roiiipoiiii  liier  une  grande  victoirc.  Ils  etaient  150,000  homines;  j’ai  fait 
20,000  prisonniers,  pris  cent  pieces  de  canon  et  dcs  drapeaux.  J’4tais  en 
preJence  et  pres  du  roi  de  Prusse;  j’ai  manque  de  le  prendre  ainsi  que  la 
rciue.  Jc  bivouaque  depuis  deux  jours.  Je  me  porte  a  mervcille. 

■“Adieu,  mon  amie,  porte-toi  bien  et  aime-moi. 

“Si  Hortense  est  a  Mayence,  doune-lui  un  baiser  ainsi  qu’a  Napoleon 
ct  au  petit. 

N-iPOLiiox.’’ 

.  The  twenty-third  bulletin,  dated  Berlin,  October  30th,  stated  :  — 

“Lc  roi  de  Prusse  a  quitte  I’Oder  et  a  passe  la  Vistule;  il  est  a  Graudenz. 
Les  places  de  Silesie  sont  sans  garnisous  et  sans  approvisionuements.  II 
est  probable  que  la  place  de  Stettin  ne  tardera  pas  a  tomber  en  uotre 
pouvoir.  Le  roi  de  Prusse  est  sans  arniee,  sans  artillerie,  sans  fusils. 
C'est  bcaucoup  que  d’evaluer  a  12,()00  ou  15,000  bommes  cc  qu’il  aura  pu 
reuiiir  sur  la  Vistule.” 

The  twenty-fourth  bulletin,  of  October  31st,  proclaimed  : — 

■■  Stettin  est  eu  uotre  pouvoir.  ...  Ue  toute  cette  belle  armee  do 
180,000  bommes,  ricu  u’a  passe  I'Oder.  Tout  a  ete  pris,  tuii  ou  erre 
eucore  eutre  I’Elbe  et  I’Oder,  et  sera  pris  avaut  quatre  jours.  Le  uombre 
des  prisouniers  montera  a  pres  de  100,000  bommes.” 

The  thirty-first  bulletin,  of  November  12th,  informed  the 
public  : — 

“Lc  uombre  des  prisouuicrs  qui  out  etc  fails  dans  la  campaguc  passe 
140,000;  le  nornbre  des  drapeaux  pris  passe  250;  le  nombre  des  pieces  de 
caiiipagnc  prises  devant  I’enuemi  ct  sur  le  champ  de  bataillc  passe  800; 
celui  des  pieces  prises  a  Berlin  et  dans  les  places  qui  se  sont  reudues  passe 
000.” 

On  November  IGth  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  King  of  Naples  : — 

“d’ai  fait  dans  la  campaguc  140,000  prisouuicrs,  dout  20,000  de  cavalerie. 
J'ai  pris  plus  do  800  pieces  do  canon  ct  250  drapeaux  ct  eteudards.  L’armee 
et  la  mouarcbic  prussieunc  n’existcnt  plus.”  % 

Warfare  by  strokes  of  lightning-like  rapidity  was  invented,  not 
by  Moltke,  but  by  Napoleon.  The  German  campaigns  of  1866 
and  1870  were  based  on  the  campaign  of  1806.  Brussia,  which 
had  successfully  resisted  Austria,  France,  and  Eussia  during  seven 
years,  was  completely  overthrown  by  France  alone  in  a  single 
month. 

Indignant  at  Prussia’s  duplicity,  Napoleon  wished  to  make  the 
country  harmless.  He  systematically  endeavoured  to  impoverish 
it.  The  French  historian  Bignon  wrote  that  never  in  the  past 
had  a  State  been  so  cruelly  treated  as  Prussia  was  ill-treated 
under  the  French  occupation.  According  to  his  account,  the  Pay¬ 
master-General  had  only  24,000  francs  with  him  when  the  French 
Army  crossed  the  Ehine.  During  the  war  Prussia  had  to  feed, 
lodge,  clothe,  and  supply  with  horses,  etc.,  200,000  Frenchmen 
and  their  allies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  occupation,  in  autumn. 
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1808,  France  had  a  cash  surplus  of  171,000,000  francs.  Napoleon 
said  on  March  9th,  1809,  to  Count  Koederer  :  “I  have  drawn  out 
of  Prussia  1,000,000,000  francs.”  That  was  no  exaggeration,  but 
that  sum  did  not  comprise  the  total  of  Prussia’s  sacrihces.  After 
the  evacuation  of  Prussia  in  December,  1808,  the  country  had  to 
pay  a  heavy  monetary  contribution,  to  maintain  French  garrisons 
in  Kiistrin,  Stettin,  and  Glogau.  It  lost  huge  sums  through  the 
Continental  system  which  damaged  its  trade,  and  it  had  to  assist 
Natroleon  in  1812  against  Kussia  and  to  support  the  French  Army 
on  its  march  through  the  country.  The  Prussian  prisoners  were 
not  returned,  but  were  employed  in  France  in  constructing  canals. 

According  to  Duncker,  Prussia  lost  through  her  defeat  the 
following  sums  : — 


Lusscts  Diiriu(j  L'iitst  OcctiiKiHoii. 

(ioml.s  siijipliocl  and  sui'vieos  reudoit'd  ...  ...  ...  Hl;j,527,t’i2..50 

('untribiitioii.s  in  cash  ...  .  .  1-11,270,222.82 

Taxos  levied  by  the  French  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .70,001,7y().'.t2 

I’nissian  salaries  and  pensions,  nut  paid  by  the  French..  11,021,007.1'.) 
Loss  throuj'h  inferior  coinaijc  ...  ...  ...  ...  0,400,870.1)0 

Confiscated  timber,  minerals,  etc.,  belonging'  to  the  State  20,400,080.18 
I’rnssian  property  confiscated  in  Warsaw  ...  ...  ...  00,821,088.00 

Confiscated  Trust  Funds  or  Orphans  and  Minors...  ...  7,.'508,00)'>.HO 


Total 


1,12'J, 074, 217.7)0 


Louses  (ruin  Noecinbcr  bth,  1808,  to  March,  1810. 

Francs. 

Maintenance  of  French  Carrisons  in  Stettin,  Kiistrin,  and 

Cllogau  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  ...  ...  07,070,051.00 

Cash  contributions  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100,014,018.58 

Goods  supplied  ...  ...  ...  .  .  04,628,574.00 

Cost  of  maintaining  French  Army  on  the  march  to  and 

from  Russia  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  300,400,000.00 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  545,046,840.58 

Grand  Total  ...  ...  ...  ...-  ...  1,675,021,061.08 


Daru  estimated  Prussia’s  net  income  at  88,000,000  francs  per 
year,  while  Napoleon  stated  it  more  correctly  at  73,000,000 
francs.  Fjven  that  figure  exceeded  Prussia’s  real  income  by  about 
7,000,000  francs.  It  follows  that  Napoleon  drew  out  of  Prussia 
in  money,  goods,  and  services  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  gross 
income  of  about  twenty  years. 

O’he  downfall  of  LSOO  caused  Prussia  to  change  Ino'  poliew  in 
two  directions.  Her  rulers  found  it  necessary  to  alter  completely 
the  national  organisation  and  form  of  government  and  to  adopt 
a  new  policy  towards  Austria.  The  vicious  Prussian  “Cabinet” 
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government  exercised  by  an  incompetent  but  absolute  King  with 
the  assistance  of  irresponsible  secretaries  was  abolished.  The 
King  and  hfs  Ministers  henceforth  worked  hand  in  hand.  As  the 
tyrannical  institutions  of  Frederickian  times  had  estranged  the 
people,  a  more  liheral  form  of  government  was  introduced,  the 
serfs  were  converted  into  land-owning  peasants,  and  the  Army 
was  converted  from  a  professional  into  a  national  force.  Every 
citizen  was  made  liable  to  military  service.  Having  lost  the 
bulk  of  her  territories,  Prussia  found  it  necessary  to  rely  upon 
Austria  for  support,  and  with  Austria’s  help  Prussia  recovered 
her  independence  in  the  wars  of  1813-14.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  Prussian  soil  had  been  liberated,  the  Prussian  Government 
resumed  its  traditional  policy  of  hostility  to  Austria.  Friedrich 
von  Gentz,  the.  secretary  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  described 
Prussia’s  attitude  and  policy  during  the  Congress  as  follows  in 
his  memoir  of  February  12th,  1815,  which  will  be  found  in 
Metternich’s  papers  : — 

“Prussia  only  brought  to  the  Congress  an  iinuioderate  desire  for  e.xtend- 
iiig  her  possessions  at  the  expense  of  all  other  States  and  ■without  regard 
to  any  principle  of  justice  or  even  of  decency.  This  passion  for  conquest 
had  its  origin  neither  in  tlie  character  of  the  King  nor  of  his  Prime  Minister, 
for  the  King,  although  below  mediocrity  in  intellect  and  judgment,  is  yet 
at  bottom  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  Chancellor  Hardenberg  is  one  of  the 
best  that  ever  existed.  But  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Court  does  not 
depend  after  all  either  on  the  King  or  upon  Hardenberg.  Its  policy, 
founded  and  pursued  during  the  last  century,  has  found  fresh  support  in 
tlie  general  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  in  the  energy  of  the  Army,  and  in 
the  irresistible  power  which  a  certain  number  of  distinguished  military  men 
exercise  at  present  on  the  Cabinet. 

“Since  the  moment  of  Prussia’s  resurrection,  the  principal  object  of  this 
party  has  been  the  total  acquisition  of  Saxony.  Being  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  antagonise  Russia,  they  have  transferred  all  their  designs  to 
Germany.  However,  the  acquisition  of  Saxony,  notwithstanding  its  vast- 
ness,  would  for  them  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  grand  scries  of  political 
operations,  by  which  they  hope  sooner  or  later  to  unite  to  Prussia  the 
largest  part  of  the  North  of  Germany  to  efface  the  influence  of  Austria,  and 
to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  w’hole  German  Confederation.’’ 

The  forecast  of  the  far-seeing  Gentz  lias,  come  true.  The  war 
of  1866  with  Austria,  and  that  of  1870  with  France  are  milestones 
on  the  road  on  which  Prussia  endeavoured  to  advance  towards  the 
complete  domination  of  all  Germany,  including  Austria,  and  the 
war  of  1914  w'as  to  bring  about  the  consummation  of  that  policy 
which  the  Hohenzollerns  have  steadfastly  pursued  for  centuries. 
The  present  war  was  likely  to  result  in  Austria  falling  completely 
under  Germany’s  domination  whether  Germany  was  victorious  or 
whether  she  was  beaten. 

Men  and  nations  rise  to  greatness  by  their  struggles  and  by 
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their  sufferings.  Adversity  is  a  most  excellent  teacher.  The 
Prussian  national  character  has  been  immensely  strengthened  by 
the  terrible  sufferings  endured  between  1800  and  1813.  Iron  is 
tried  and  steeled  by  fire  and  nations  by  their  sufferings.  The 
experiences  of  that  period  have  not  only  created  the  determination 
and  the  will  to  victory  of  Prusso-Germany,  but  they  have  aroused 
among  the  people  that  undying  hatred  of  France  which  was 
manifested  both  in  1870  and  in  the  present  war.  That  savage 
hatred  was  caused  probably  not  so  much  by  defeat,  national 
humiliation,  and  loss  of  territory,  which  after  all  signify  but 
little  to  the  individual,  but  by  the  tyranny  wdth  which  the  French 
armies  ruled  Prussia  during  seven  years  and  by  the  enormous  and 
exhaustive  extortions  which  they  practised.  Germany  has,  W'ith 
incredible  shortsightedness,  applied  the  regime  under  which  she 
suffered  from  1806  to  1813  not  merely  to  Belgium  and  France, 
but  to  all  the  countries  with  which  she  is  at  war.  She  has  thereby 
steeled  the  character  and  determination  of  her  enemies  and  has 
sown  a  seed  of  hatred  which  will  last  for  many  decades,  and 
perhaps  for  centuries.  Prussia  owed  her  humiliation  and  suffer¬ 
ings  in  Napoleon’s  time  to  the  incompetence  of  the  two  kings 
w'ho  succeeded  Frederick  the  Great  and  who  vainly  strove  to  act 
in  the  manner  of  that  great  monarch.  Great  men  are  frequently 
fatal  to  nations,  not  only  because  they  incur  great  risks,  but 
also  because  their  example  invites  their  incompetent  successors 
to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  adventure.  It  is  dangerous  for  small 
men  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  a  great  genius.  The  war  of  1806 
was  brought  about  by  Prussia’s  duplicity  and  faithlessness,  but 
its  direct  cause  was  a  Prussian  challenge  addressed  to  Napoleon. 
Frederick  William  III.  sent  to  the  French  Emperor  an  unaccept¬ 
able  and  offensively-worded  ultimatum  because  he,  and  many  of 
his  supporters,  believed  that  Prussia  was  still  as  irresistible  as 
she  had  been  under  the  great  Frederick.  Queen  Louise,  the 
Prussian  King’s  consort,  sadly  said  to  Naix)leon  :  “La  memoire 
du  grand  Frederic  nous  a  fait  egarer.  Nous  nous  crumes  pareils 
ii  lui,  ct  nous  lie  le  sommes  pas.” 

One-man  government  established  ITussia’s  greatness  and  one- 
man  government  brought  about  her  downfall.  Frederick  William 
III.,  unlike  his  father,  was  only  dull,  weak  and  vain,  but  not 
vicious.  The  people  remained  loyal  to  him  and  deplored  his  mis¬ 
fortunes.  They  considered  that  Naixileon,  not  he,  had  been  the 
aggressor.  Had  Frederick  William  III.  possessed  the  character 
of  his  father,  or  had  the  war  with  France  been  caused  by  criminal 
recklessness  on  his  part,  they  might  have  risen  against  him  and 
driven  him  out  of  the  country.  In  1806  Prussia  easily  forgave 
Frederick  William  III.  for  the  national  disaster  which  w^as  caused 
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only  by  weakness  and  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  King. 
Will  the  Germans  and  the  Prussians  as  easily  forgive  William  II. 
if  the  war  should  end  in  Germany’s  downfall,  and  if  the  people 
should  find  out  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  Emperor’s 
recklessness?  Prussia’s  outworn  institutions  were  modernised 
ill  consequence  of  Jena  and  Auerstiidt.  Defeat  led  to  the  liberalis¬ 
ing  of  tbe  Prussian  Government  and  of  the  national  institutions. 
A  defeat  in  the  present  war  should  have  similar  consequences. 
It  should  democratise  Germany  and  might  make  it  a  republic. 

Prusso-Germany  has  waxed  great  at  Austria’s  expense.  For 
centuries  she  has  persistently  pursued  a  policy  hostile  to  Austria. 
The  present  war  may  result  in  Austria’s  disappearance  as  an 
independent  State.  The  Dual  Monarchy  may  become  a  German 
vassal,  unless,  indeed,  the  Habsburgs  should  make  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Allies,  stipulating  that  for  the  Slavonic,  Italian, 
and  Eoumanian  territories,  which  they  are  bound  to  lose  in 
accordance  with  the  Allies’  declaration  of  policy  made  to  President 
Wilson,  they  should  be  given  Silesia  and  the  South  German  States 
as  compensation.  Silesia  was  Austrian  until  1740,  and  the  South 
German  States  followed  Austria’s  lead  until  4866.  If  the  war 
should  bring  about  such  a  rearrangement,  Austria  might  once 
more  become  the  predominant  Power  in  Germany,  and  Prussia 
would  lose  what  she  has  won  during  centuries.  The  Emperor 
Karl  of  Austria  may  conceivably  revenge  himself  upon  Frederick 
William  I.  and  Frederick  the  Great.  The  far-seeing  Miraheau 
wrote  in  his  book,  Dr  Ja  Monarchic  Pnofsienne,  which  was 
published  in  1788  : — 

“Si  jamais  un  prince  peu  sense  monte  sur  ce  trone,  on  verra  crouler 
soiuiainement,  sans  cause  apparente,  ce  g^ant  formidable;  et  I’Europe 
('tonnee  n’apercevra  plus  iV  sa  place  qu'un  pj'gmee  debile.’’ 

His  prophecy  came  true  in  1806,  and  it  may  be  confirmed  by 
the  result  of  the  present  war. 


Fabricius. 
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Theeie  was  ncvez*  so  much  money  in  circulation  in  this  country 
as  at  present — and  we  were  never  so  j)oor ;  the  queues  of  women 
and  children  at  the  sho[)  doors,  waiting  for  hours  in  the  cold 
for  small  quantities  of  butter,  tea,  sugar,  or  other  articles,  present 
a  picture  with  which  happily  we  have  hitherto  been  unfamiliar. 
Things  are  getting  worse,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  As  wc 
have  devoted  our  energies  increasingly  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
w'ar  by  land,^  to  the  neglect  of  sea  ^xzwer  (which  means  economic 
and  financial  power),  we  have  been  creating  money  by  the  simple 
process  of  printing  pieces  of  paper  as  mediums  of  exchange. 
In  the  middle  of  last  month  “notes  and  certificates”  were  out¬ 
standing  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £200,000,000.  The  greater  the 
output  and  the  wider  the  distribution  of  these  pieces  of  paper — 
Treasury  Notes — the  bigger  has  become  the  demand  for  commodi¬ 
ties,  of  which,  owing  to  reduced  production  and  reduced  importa¬ 
tion,  the  supply  has  been  steadily  declining.  The  result  of  an 
artificially  fortified  demand  on  restricted  markets,  owing  largely 
to  the  want  of  ships,  was  a  continuous  rise  in  prices,  seriously 
disturbing  the  normal  household  budget.  At  last,  the  State  was 
induced  to  endeavour  to  arrest  this  movement  by  recourse  to  all 
kinds  of  expedients,  which,  in  the  absence  of  co-ordination,  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  cancelling  out  each  other,  thus  causing 
further  confusion  and  embarrassment,  until  a  point  has  been 
reached  when  it  seems  as  though  there  were  no  way  of  escape 
except  a  clean-cut  back  to  those  sane  economic  laws,  which  are 
the  real  safeguards  of  wealth,  content,  and  happiness. 

As  children  we  were  amused  by  the  story  of  King  Canute  sitting 
on  the  shore  and  commanding  the  waves  to  obey  his  bidding.  ^Ye 
have  been  expecting  a  greater  miracle  to  happen.  The  engineer 
has  set  boundaries  to  the  sea  since  Canute’s  day  :  Holland,  with 
her  dykes,  bears  testimony  to  the  triumph  of  man  over  natural 
forces,  and  that  triumph  is  illustrated  by  every  breakwater  and 
lighthouse.  We  have  outidvalled  Canute,  because  we  have  ex¬ 
pected  economic  laws  to  stand  still  at  our  behest,  and  are  now 

(1)  Our  naval  effort.s  have  impo.sed  little  strain  on  our  economic  strengtli. 
“The  e-xpend’ture  on  our  wilitary  forces  at  home  .  .  .  excluding  the  cost  of 
men  in  hospitals  or  convalescent  establishments,  is  no  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  present  cost  of  the  Navy,  including  construction  and  all  auxiliary  services.” 
— /Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure.  Our  naval  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
gramme  is  “far  larger  than  was  ever  attempted  in  peace  times.”  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  House  of  Commons,  December  13th,  1917, 
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surprised  because  the  adventure  has  failed,  bringing  upon  us  a 
host  of  troubles,  each  new  one  aggravating  and  increasing  those 
other  troubles  with  which  w\ar  had  already  made  us  familiar. 
Tn  an  article  written  two  years  ago,  the  present  writer  suggested 
that  “our  naval  success  is  our  greatest  peril’’  ; — 

“There  is  practically  no  unemployment;  wapjes  are  exceptionally  high; 
and  the  war  is  popular  with  the  wage-earners.  The  nation  is,  nevertheless, 
confronted  with  increasing  economic  embarrassment.  On  the  one  hand, 
trade  is  being  crippled,  with  the  result  that  the  country  is  becoming  poorer 
day  by  day — using  up  wealth  at  a  prodigious  rate;  on  the  other,  it,  or  rather 
a  large  section  of  it,  is  enjoying  a  period  of  apparent  prosperity  and  spending 
freely  the  war  wages  and  war  allowances,  forgetful  that  a  country  which  is 
ceasing  to  produce  wealth  to  the  normal  extent,  and  whose  expenditure  will 
fall  little  short  of  £1,600,000,000  in  the  present  financial  year,  must  have  a 
rude  awakening  unless  it  mends  its  ways.”  ^ 

Two  years  have  elapsed.  Warnings  were  in  vain.  We  are 
now  spending  at  the  rate  of  ^2, 705,000,000  a  year.  How  mueh  of 
tliat  money  is  being  wasted  we  shall  learn  later  on.  We  have  been 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle.  For  over  three  years  British  statesmen 
have  remained  dumb  in  face  of  a  movement — uneconomic,  discon¬ 
certing,  and  dangerous.  Tn  the  first  place,  under  the  compelling 
influence  of  war  developments  beyond  our  control,  we,  living  in  an 
island,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  maritime  Empire,  transformed  our¬ 
selves  into  a  great  military  Power,  withdrawing  several  million 
men  from  agriculture,  shipbuilding,  mining,  manufactures,  and, 
other  essential  industries.  A  shortage  of  labour  soon  occurred,  and 
then  came  the  submarine  campaign — an  entirely  new  and  menacing 
development,  because  the  Navy  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  fight 
a  foe  for  the  most  part  invisible.  It  is  an  extraordinary  reflection 
upon  the  wusdom  of  those  responsible  for  our  policy  that,  whereas 
in  the  years  preceding  the  war,  when  little  or  no  thought  was  given 
to  the  U-boat,  then  undeveloped,  they  professed  to  be  nervous 
of  our  ability  to  keep  the  seas  and  use  them,  once  war  had  hroken 
out  and  the  U-boat  had  appeared,  our  maritime  security  was 
accepted  as  a  commonplace,  and  measures  were  adopted,  in  a 
fit  of  military  enthusiasm,  to  withdraw  still  more  men  from  the 
two  vital  industries — agriculture  and  shipbuilding. 

This  country  receives  four  out  of  every  five  loaves  from  the 
hands  of  its  seamen,  besides  most  of  its  raw  materials,  and  must 
fherefore  have  ships  for  transport,  or  perish.  That  is  an  economic 
condition  which  was  deliberately  created  by  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion,  which  declared  that  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance 
where  our  food  was  grown  so  long  as  we  were,  able  to  buy  it  in 

(1)  “British  Comnieivo  in  Wartime;  the  .\bnse  nf  Sea  Power,”  PoiiTXinnTT.Y 
llrviFw,  .Tamiarv,  1916. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTSA 


Merchandise. 

_  1 

Imports.®  I 

! 

Export.s^  ' 
(British). 

Exports" 
(Foreign  and 
Colonial). 

1 

Export.s® 

tl'otal). 

£  j 

£ 

i 

£ 

Ten  months  ended 
October,  1917 

870,833,391  ' 

414,786,142 

62,623,174 

507,409,316 

Ten  months  ended 
October,  1916 

784,928,914 

424,044,186 

84,5.38,401 

508,.582,587 

Ten  months  ended 
October,  1915 

! 

711,498,661  i 

315,060,651  , 

82,782,519  | 

397,843,170 

Ten  months  ended 
October,  1914 

'  573,791,657 

379,350,178  ' 

83,976,063 

463, .326, 241 

Ten  months  ended 
October,  1913 

629,476,245 

1 

4.37,378,.308, 

91,920,-576 

529,304,884 

Increase  (-P)  or  De¬ 
crease  ( — )  in  Ten 
months  ended 

October,  1917, com¬ 
pared  with — 

(I.)  Ten  months 
ended  October, 
1916 . 

1 

! 

-f  85,904.477 

+  20,741,956 

-21,913,227 

-1,17.3,271 

(11.)  Ten  months 
ended  October, 
1915 . 

+ 1.')9,334,730 

1 

1 

+  129,72.5,491 

-  20,159,-345 

+  109,.566,1-16 

(III.)  Ten  months 
ended  October, 
1914 . 

+  297,041,734 

'  +  35,435,964 

-21,3.52,889 

+  44,083,(t7.5 

(IV”.)  Ten  months 
ended  October, 
1913 . 

1 

+  241,357,146 

1 

-22,592,166 

1 

'  -29,303,402 

i 

i 

-21,89,5,.568 

(1)  Til  respect  of  July,  1917  (and  subsequent  months),  these  accounts  include, 
so  far  as  particulars  are  available  at  the  time  of  compilation,  articles  imported 
and  exported  in  public  as  well  as  lu  jirivate  ownership,  except  exports  for  the 
use  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces  on  active  service.  The  figures  for  earlier  months  of 
1917  and  for  all  months  of  previous  years  include,  in  the  case  of  imports,  all 
articles  of  fooil,  but  do  not  include  other  goods  which  at  the  time  of  importation 
were  the  property  of  His  Alajesty’s  Government  or  the  Governments  of  the 
Allies.  In  the  case  of  goods  exported,  the  figures  for  these  months  include  goods 
bought  in  the  United  Kingdom  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Governments  of  the 
Allies,  but  do  not  include  goods  taken  from  British  Government  stores  and 
depots,  or  goods  bought  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  shipped  on  Govern¬ 
ment  vessels. 

(2)  The  values  of  the  imports  represent  the  cost,  insurance,  and  freight;  or, 
when  goods  ai'e  consigned  for  sale,  the  latest  sale  value  of  such  goods. 

(3)  The  values  of  the  exports  represent  the  cost  and  the  charges  of  delivering 
the  goods  on  board  the  ship,  and  are  known  as  the  “free  on  board  ”  values. 
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the  chea[)e8t  market.  Tliis  country,  with  its  high  standard  of 
living,  could  not  compete  with  other  countries,  with  a  result  that 
the  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
and  peas  decreased  from  11‘3  million  acres  in  1867  to  8'3  million 
acres  in  1914.  During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  30,000,000  to  46,000,000.  In 
face  of  those  two  movements,  when  the  need  for  soldiers  arose, 
something  might  have  been  said  for  a  policy  which  weakened 
agriculture  in  order  to  strengthen  the  shipbuilding  industry,  or, 
lierhaps,  even  for  a  policy  which  encouraged  agriculture,  the  ship¬ 
building  industry  being  allow'ed  to  fare  as  it  might,  but  neither 
the  one  ^wlicy  nor  the  other  w’as  adopted.  In  a  spirit  of  thought¬ 
lessness,  and  under  the  influence  of  shallow  thinkers,  we  combined 
the  two  jxilicies,  and  even  the  mines  were  depleted,  and  thus 
we  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  present  economic  troubles — the  scramble 
for  food,  the  demands  for  higher  wages,  the  shop  queues,  and 
the  attempt  to  control  prices. 

For  over  three  years  an  economic  storm  has  been  brewing,  but 
the  clouds  have  been  hidden  by  millions  of  Treasury  Notes  and 
elaborate  and  misleading  statistics  as  to  the  movement  of  our 
foreign  trade,  the  foundation  of  the  nation’s  economic  health. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  from  month  to  month  a  statement 
of  imports  and  exjxnts  based,  not  on  quantities,  but  on  values.  The 
table  on  the  preceding  page  gives  the  latest  statistics. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  enormous  increase  in  imports  and 
a  decline  of  exports,  hut  the  slackening  in  the  outward  trade  has 
not  been  such  as  to  arrest  public  attention.  The  figures,  both 
as  to  imix)rts  and  exports,  must  evidently  be  misleading  since 
in  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1916,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1914,  the  shipping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  which  entered  with  cargoes  declined  by  11,795,332  tons, 
and  the  shipping  w'hich  cleared  showed  a  falling  off  of  18,999,255 
tons.  Later  statistics  have  not  been  issued.  It  is  apparent  that, 
in  view  of  those  declines  of  about  32  and  39  per  cent,  respectively, 
there  must  have  been  a  steady,  decline  in  the  volume  of  our 
imports  and  exports,  and  that  the  figures  based  on  values  are, 
therefore,  deceptive.  A  corrective  is  supplied  by  the  Economist . 
In  its  issue  of  December  8th,  1917,  it  published  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  movements  of  wholesale,  not  retail,  prices — from  the 
month  before  the  opening  of  the  war  down  to  November  last, 
from  which  the  following  figures  arc  quoted  : — 
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Date. 

Cereals  and 
Meat. 

Other  Food 
Products  (Tea, 
Sugar,  &c.) 

Textiles. 

Minerals. 

Miscellaneous 
(Rubber,  Timber, 
Oils,  &c. ). 

Total. 

Percentage 

Cliange. 

1 

Basis  (average  1901-5) 

500 

300 

500 

400 

500 

2200 

100-0 

End  .July,  1914  . 

579 

352 

6164 

4644 

553 

2565 

116  6 

,,  July,  1915  . 

838i 

440J 

603 

625 

774 

3281 

149-1 

,  July,  1916  . 

961 

525 

797 

881 

1040 

4204 

191-1 

,,  January,  1917  ... 

1310 

561 

1137 

8254 

11194 

4953 

2-25-1 

,,  February,  ,, 

1312^ 

581i 

1189 

8294 

11594 

5072 

230-5 

,,  March,  ,, 

1346 

610i 

1226 

8344 

1283 

5300 

240-9 

„  April,  „ 

1362 

642 

1240 

842 

1293 

5379 

244-5 

„  May, 

1376i 

648 

12614 

8394 

12864 

5412 

246-0 

„  June,  ,, 

1432i 

6524 

1441 

8414 

12784 

5646 

256-6 

„  July,  „ 

1333i 

607 

1512 

840 

1296.1 

5589 

254-4 

,,  August,  ,, 

1342 

670 

15044 

830 

13114 

5658 

257-1 

„  September  ,, 

1221i 

726 

15094 

8224 

13544 

5634 

256-1 

,,  October,  ,, 

1226). 

724 

1.5754 

824 

1351 

5701 

259-1 

,,  November, ,, 

i  12.36i 

679 

I66O4 

848 

1344 

i  5768 

262-2 

The  percentage  by  which  prices  have  risen  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  is  useful  as  showing  how  the  various  groups  dealt  with 
in  the  compilation  have  moved  :  — 

Rise  between. 
July  31,  1914,  and 
November  30,  1917. 


I.  Cereals  and  moat 

II.  Other  foodbtulis 

III.  Textiles 

IV.  Minerals 

V.  Miscellaneous  ... 
Total  Index  Number 


113.8 
92.9 

169.3 

82.5 

143.0 

124.9 


What  is  the  position?  For  three  and  a  half  years  our  sea 
power,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  movement  to  replace  losses, 
has  been  steadily  shrinking ;  for  a  similar  period  the  imports  of 
raw  material  have  been  restricted,  and  that  restriction,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  loss  of  tonnage,  has  crippled  our  export  trade  ;  we  have 
at  the  same  time  been  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  most  costly  war 
ever  known,  borrowing  money  by  the  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
creating  paper  money  by  the  tens  of  millions ;  and,  as  there  has 
been  plenty  of  money  in  circulation,  large  sections  of  the  nation 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  prosperous — that  nothing 
pays  like  war. 

The  average  working  man  know^s  nothing  of  political  economy ; 
he  studies  neither  the  movement  of  trade  nor  the  rise  and  fall 
of  prices  nor  the  causes.  He  regards  the  money  which  he  handles 
every  week  as  wealth,  and,  if  its  purchasing  jxiwer  is  reduced, 
he  demands  more  money.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  he  experienced 
the  higher  cost  of  living,  he  demanded  a  bigger  wage — more  of 
the  plentiful  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  output  of  Treasury 
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Notes.  Thus  we  have  become  involved  in  a  circus  movement  going 
round  and  round  in  a  kind  of  economic  delirium.  What  has 
happened  is  this  :  Month  by  month  the  available  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  have  continued  to  decline,  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  influence  of  war  in  every  country  of  the  world,  and 
in  part,  to  the  decline  of  our  ship-carrying  capacity.  One  group 
of  workmen  have  combined  to  obtain  higher  wages  and  have 
succeeded.  For  the  moment  they  have  been  better  off  than 
their  fellows,  who  forthwith  have  put  forward  demands,  believing 
that  they  must  be  conceded,  since,  at  any  cost,  strikes  must  be 
avoided  while  the  war  is  in  progress.  The  result  has  been  that 
large  bodies  of  workers  have  been  enabled,  one  group  after 
another,  to  resume  spending  money  on  the  liberal  scale  to  which 
they  became  accustomed  in  the  early  and  seemingly  prosperous 
months  of  the  war,  automatically  raising  the  prices  against  them¬ 
selves.  Within  a  short  time  they  have  been  no  better  off  than 
they  were  originally,  and  further  appeals  for  yet  higher  wages 
have  been  formulated,  and  so  the  movement  has  gone  on. 

The  fundamental  errors  are  :  first,  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  from  which  money  can  be  drawn,  and  that  money  is 
wealth;  and,  secondly,  that  any  Government,  however  wise,  can 
check  the  workings  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
already  subject  to  interference  owing  to  the  increased  shortage 
of  tonnage.  Every  class  of  worker,  except  those  living  on  fixed 
salaries,  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of  those  delusions,  with  the 
result  that  a  concession  cannot  be  made  in  one  direction,  either 
by  Government  or  by  private  employer,  without  establishing  a 
case  for  a  concession  in  another  direction.  The  movement  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  concrete  instance.  Last  summer  a  number  of 
Labour  and  Radical  M.P.’s  reached  the  conclusion  that,  as  many 
munition  and  other  w’orkers  were  earning  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  under  peace  conditions,  the  pay  of  sailors  and  soldiers 
ought  to  be  readjusted.  Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion— 
if  ignorant,  well  meaning,  for  the  nation  does  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  Navy  and  Army — the  Cabinet  agreed  to  raise  the  pay  of 
the  Services,  the  sum  involved  for  the  first  year  being  T50,000,000 
and  for  the  second  T54,000,000.  It  was  immediately  suggested 
that  the  scheme  was  not  sufficiently  generous.  So  it  was  recon¬ 
sidered,  with  the  result  that  new  grants  were  authorised  last 
month  to  take  effect  from  September  29th  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  and  October  1st  for  the  Navy.  These  concessions  repre¬ 
sent  a  total  charge  ofT65,000,000  for  the  first  year  and  T69,000,000 
for  the  second  year.  Did  the  movement  stop  there?  Not  at  all. 
The  War  Cabinet,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  soon  found  itself 
confronted  with  a  demand  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  skilled 
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time-w'orkers  engaged  in  innnition  establishments,  and  eventually 
a  decision  was  reached  covering  approximately  300,000  men  and 
involving  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  falling  indirectly 
on  the  State,  estimated  at  £6,500,000.  According  to  the  Minister 
of  Munitions,  it  w’as  realised  that  this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
matter  ^ :  — 

“  It  was  always  foreseen  that  this  settlement  of  what  was  known  as  the 
‘  skilled  man’s  grievance  ’  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  requests  from  the 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  time-workers,  who,  under  the  restrictions  prevailing 
when  the  leaving  certificate  was  in  force  in  the  munitions  works,  had  been 
prevented  from  obtaining  the  more  lucrative  forms  of  piece-work,  and  whose 
wages,  through  the  artificial  conditions  of  the  war,  had  fallen  below  the 
pre-war  ratio  between  time  and  piece  rates.  In  consequence,  after  further 
full  consideration  by  War  Cabinet  conferences,  attended  not  only  by  all 
the  Government  Departments  concerned,  but  by  representatives  of  the 
employers,  the  War  Cabinet  decided  to  extend  the  12^  per  cent,  advance  to 
all  time-workers  on  engineering  work,  on  munitions  and  in  the  shipyards. 
This  further  advance  covers  an  additional  000,000  men,  and  adds  an  addi¬ 
tional  £7,500,000  to  the  annual  cost  of  production.  In  the  aggregate  the 
two  decisions  of  the  War  Cabinet,  therefore,  affect  approximately  900,000 
men  at  an  ultimate  cost  of  about  £14,000,000.” 

That  does  not  represent  the  final  phase  of  the  movement.  On 
the  contrary,  railway  w’orkers,  miners,  merchant  seamen,  and 
others  have  all  put  forward  claims  for  more  pay  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  to  live  at  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reduced  production,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  tonnage,  in  spite 
of  the  wasting  of  capital,  and  in  spite  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
results  of  a  war  which  has  probably  withdrawn  200,000,00(1 
persons  from  productive  industry  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Since  the  war  began  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  100  per 
cent.,  and  the  wages  bill  of  the  country  has  mounted  up  by  a 
sum  which  cannot  be  less  than  £250,000,000  or  £300,000,000. 
Both  movements  are  traceable  to  an  effort  to  ignore  the  basic 
fact  that  we  live  in  an  island  and  that  we  are  dependent  for  most 
of  the  food  we  eat  and  the  raw  materials  with  which  we  work 
uiX)n  ships,  and  that  the  volume  of  shipping  has  been  and  is  still 
steadily  decreasing. 

For  three  and  a  half  years  this  country  has  been  attempting 
to  arrest  the  movement  of  economic  laws  which  are  as  inevitable 
as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  First  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  the  Government  has  intervened,  exercising  its  control 
first  over  this  industry  and  then  over  that.  We  are  thus  becoming 
involved  in  an  economic  struggle  almost  as  fierce  as  the  struggle 
which  is  being  waged  at  sea  and  on  the  various  fronts.  We  have 
now  reached  a  stage  w'hen  practically  everything  is  controlled, 
and  the  greater  the  control  the  more  complete  the  confusion  and 

(1)  Mr.  Winston  Churcliill,  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  28th,  1917. 
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the  greater  the  economic  loss.  Light  was  shed  on  the  present 
conditions  by  a  Return  recently  issued  containing  a  “List  of 
Certain  Commissions  and  Committees  set  up  to  deal  with  Public 
Questions  arising  out  of  the  War.’’  ^  It  contains  the  record  of 
■267  of  these  bodies,  of  which  thirty-one  are  re^xirted  as  having 
“ceased  to  exist.”  Each  body  has  its  staff,  varying  in  size,  and 
its  office.  The  following  committees  only  deal,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  with  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  : — 

Agricultural  and  Fisheries  Board  and  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Joint 
Committee);  Agricultural  and  Consultative  Committee;  Cargoes  (Diverted) 
Committee;  Cargoes  (Delay  in  Unloading)  Committee;  Cattle,  British — 
Committee  on  Utilisation  of;  Coal  Exports  Committee;  Coal  Mines  (Controller 
of)  Advisory  Board;  Coal  Clines  Department;  Cotton  Control  Board;  Cotton 
Exports  Committee;  Distributing  Trades  (Scotland)  Committee;  Exports 
Committee;  Fertilisers  Committee;  f’ish  (Coarse)  Irish  Committee;  Fish 
(Cured)  Committee;  Fish  Food  and  Motor  Loan  Committee;  Fish  Food  Com¬ 
mittee;  Fresh  Water  Fish  Committee;  Fisheries,  Sea,  (Scottish)  Committee; 
Flour  Mills  Control  Committee;  Food  Ministry;  Food  Production  Advisory 
Committee;  Food  Production  Department;  Food  Production  in  Ireland 
.Advisory  Committee;  Food  Production  in  Ireland  Departmental  Committee; 
Food  Production  in  Scotland  Committee;  Foodstuffs  (Carriage  of)  Requisition¬ 
ing  Committee;  Forage  Committee  (Farm  Produce);  Fruits  (Import  Licences) 
Committee;  Grain  and  Potato  Crops  (1017)  Committee;  Grain  Supplies  Com¬ 
mittee;  Import  Restrictions  Department;  Indian  Wheat  Committee;  Kitchen 
(Central)  Committee;  Leather  Supplies  Committee;  Meat  Supplies,  Inter¬ 
departmental,  Committee;  Milk  Distribution  Committee;  Oats  Control  Com¬ 
mittee;  Pig-Breeding  Industry  (freland)  Departmental  Committee;  Port 
and  Transit  Executive  Committee;  Poultry  Advisory  Committee;  Production, 
Committee  on;  Rationing  Consultative  Committee;  Relief  of  Distress  Com¬ 
mittee;  Sugar  Supplies  Royal  Commission;  Tea — Advisory  Committee;  Tea 
Control  Committee;  Wheat  Executive;  Wheat  Supplies — Royal  Commission; 
Wool  Purchase  Central  Advisory  Committee. 

There  are,  in  addition,  nine  committees  connected  with  ships 
and  shipbuilding  and  the  allied  industries,  apart  from  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions ;  five  committees  are 
concerned  with  prisoners  of  war ;  twelve  are  associated  with  the 
munition  movement,  in  addition  to  the  Ministry  of  INIunitions 
itself;  and  there  are  two  which  have  to  do  with  conscientious 
objectors,  and  six  with  aliens,  besides  a  variety  of  bodies  which  are 
concerned  with  labour,  railways,  metals,  national  service,  etc. 
This  official  Return  conveys  a  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
State  has  interfered  with  industry,  but  it  does  not  reflect  the 
increasing  movement  of  workers  from  private  to  State  employ¬ 
ment,  wdth  all  that  that  movement  represents  in  interference 
with  the  normal  relations  hitherto  existing  betw^een  employer  and 
employed.  It  has  been  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  set  up 
these  committees  and  to  superimpose  control  over  the  various 


(1)  Cd.  8741. 
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industries,  but  it  is  a  much  less  simple  matter  to  check  the  ten¬ 
dencies  to  which  this  policy  has  -given  rise.  The  State  has 
become  Socialised  in  a  hurry,  and  it  will  be  an  herculean  task 
to  reduce  the  present  chaos  to  order. 

By  some  means  or  other  an  economic  armistice  must  be  reached 
or  we  shall  imperil  the  cause  for  which  we  have  made  such  un¬ 
exampled  sacrifices.  No  country,  however  wealthy,  could  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  to  fight  economic  laws  which  are  as  old  as  the 
world  itself.  We  are  approaching  a  critical  situation,  as  the 
speeches  of  the  Food  Controller  have  indicated.  The  outlook  is 
disquieting  : — 

“  It  was  the  future  that  gave  rise  to  anxiety.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  had  now  to  assist  out  of  our  stocks  France  and  Italy,  where  the 
harvests  had  been  exceedingly  bad.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  the  food 
of  Great  Britain,  he  did  not  think  that  compulsory  rationing  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  We  were,  however,  only  just  getting  over  the  submarine  menace,  and 
persons  were  too  fond  of  saying  that  it  was  quite  overcome.  The  submarines 
increased  our  difficulties.  Until  we  and  our  Allies  were  launching  more 
vessels  than  were  sunk  the  position  would  get  worse.”  ^ 

The  weakness  of  Lord  Ehondda’s  position  is  that,  while  he 
can  to  some  extent  control  the  consumption  of  food,  he  cannot 
control  its  supply.  That  depends  partly  on  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  country,  affected  both  by  shortage  of  labour  and 
the  weather,  but  still  more  upon  the  supply  of  tonnage,  for 
bringing  us  produce  from  oversea.  These  are  no  secrets.  Ministers 
have  not  concealed  the  fact  that  our  sea-carrying  power  is  still 
declining.  In  other  words,  neither  w'e  nor  our  Allies  are  building 
ships  as  fast  as  the  enemy  is  sinking  them.  The  most  that 
Lord  Rhondda  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  create  machinery  to  insure 
that  every  member  of  the  community,  whatever  his  position, 
receives  his  full  share  of  the  restricted  supplies  of  food — no  more 
nor  less.  Only  in  a  very  limited  degree  can  he  control  prices, 
because  they  de^xjud  in  every  case  on  the  cost  of  production,  and 
in  many  instances  on  movements  in  foreign  markets.  He  is 
confronted  with  a  world  situation  based  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  significance  of  money.  Near  and  far  the  workers  are  de¬ 
manding  higher  wages.  As  their  demands  are  met  the  cost  of 
production  goes  up,  and  as  the  cost  of  production  goes  up,  so  the 
prices  of  commodities  advance  and  wages  rise  again.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  British  Isles  and  other  countries 
engaged  in  the  present  conflict.  We  are  a  maritime  State,  and 
so  long  as  we  can  keep  open  the  sea  routes  we  can  bid  for  all 
the  exportable  surplus  of  supplies  of  every  country  outside  Central 
Europe.  Consequently,  our  standard  of  living  depends  upon  the 

(1)  Lord  Rhondda,  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  20tb.  1 
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amount  of  shipping  which  is  available,  and  that  factor,  in  large 
meiisiirc,  controls  the  prices  which  arc  paid  for  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

In  any  circumstances  this  war  would  have  upset  the  economic 
equilibrium  in  these  islands  and  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
but  owing  to  failures  of  policy  we  are  suffering  the  maximum 
economic  disturbance.  The  movement  is  still  continuing.  The 
initial  cause  of  the  troubles  with  which  controllers  of  various 
descriptions  are  grappling  is  to  be  found  in  a  lack  of  imagination 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  British  policy  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  In  the  first  place,  the  Fleet  achieved  a  greater 
success  than  was  anticipated,  and  that  success  was  accepted  as 
a  permanent  factor.  It  was  assumed  that  we  had  obtained  an 
absolute  command  of  the  sea,  whereas  we  had  not.  What 
happened  w’as  that  the  British  Fleet  imposed  such  pressure  upon 
the  enemy  by  its  superior  strength  and  its  superior  efficiency  that 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  refused  action.  It  became  a  “con¬ 
tained”  force,  but  it  remained  a  fleet-in-being;  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  time  wdiat  offensive  action  Germany  would  adopt. 
That  was  apparent  to  responsible  seamen,  but  it  was  ignored  by 
British  statesmen. 

WTiat  happened  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The  development 
of  events  on  the  Continent  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  raise 
a  great  army.  That  army  was  created  by  methods  which  cut 
into  every  essential  industry.  Men  who  were  engaged  in  ship¬ 
building,  agriculture,  mining,  and  other  skilled  trades  passed  into 
the  Army  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  rendering  this  island  country 
stronger  in  a  military  sense,  but  infinitely  weaker  for  any  w^ar 
except  a  short  war.  It  may  be  that  the  haphazard  methods  of 
recruiting  might  have  been  justified  by  results  if  w’e  could  have 
used  our  Army  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principle 
which  should  govern  the  strategy  of  a  maritime  Power.  The 
peculiar  virtue  of  sea  power  lies  in  the  facility  which  it  confers 
of  using  an  Army  as  a  duellist  uses  his  rapier.  Even  in  the 
sailing  days  we  utilised  our  military  strength  by  adhering  to  the 
maritime  principle.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Eevolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  Wars,  Parliament  never  voted  more  than  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  to  the  Army,  and  that  force  was  for  a  long 
]>eriod  retained  in  this  country  as  a  strategic  reserve.  Drafts 
were  made  upon  it  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  hit  the  enemy 
where  it  was  believed  he  w'as  w^eakest — not  strongest.  Those 
were  the  days  of  sailing  ships,  slow  and  uncertain  of  movement. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  enemy  was  surprised  time  and  again,  and 
eventually,  small  as  was  the  military  power  which  this  country 
possessed,  it  was  able,  in  association  with  its  Allies,  to  strike 
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down  with  the  sword  an  enemy  whoso  sea  power,  and  therefore 
economic  [xjwer,  had  already  been  weakened. 

An  illustration  of  the  method  of  employing  sea  power  — a  small 
incident  but  illuminating — is  supplied  by  the  action  of  St.  Vincent 
when  he  reached  Gibraltar  in  October,  1798,  after  it  had  been 
decided  to  seize  Minorca.  His  first  act  was  to  place  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  in  the  hands  of  Commodore  Duckworth. 
The  preparations  were  made  very  quickly  in  order  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  expedition  was  intended  for  a  distant  part 
of  the  world.  The  troops  under  Sir  Charles  Stuart  having  arrived 
at  Gibraltar,  and  provisions  and  stores  having  been  put  on  board 
the  transix)rts,  the  agent  victualler — Mr.  Tucker — waited  upon 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  was  staying  at  headquarters  with  General 
O’Hara,  and,  having  reported  that  everything  in  his  department 
was  finished,  was  permitted  to  retire  to  rest  in  his  house  in 
Dosia  Bay.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  Town  Major 
came  to  inform  the  General  that  a  Spanish  spy  from  San  Roque 
had  been  discovered  in  the  garrison,  trying  to  ascertain  the 
destination  of  the  expedition,  and  to  find  out  for  what  length  of 
voyage  it  had  been  victualled  ;  he  asked  how  the  spy  should  be 
dealt  with.  The  Governor’s  first  impulse  was  to  have  him  seized 
and  imprisoned,  but  St.  Vincent  exclaimed  :  “Do  not,  my  dear 
General,  for  the  world,  disturb  him.  Let  him  go  to  whatever 
part  of  the  garrison  he  wishes.  It  will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  yon 
and  I  do  not  only  prove  a  match  for  a  Spanish  spy,  but  do  not 
turn  his  visit  to  our  good  account.”  The  Admiral  immediately 
sent  a  messenger  to  fetch  Mr.  Tucker,  who  was  discovered  in 
bed,  tired  out  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  He  was  aroused  and 
within  a  short  time  was  in  the  presence  of  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Governor.  The  Admiral  told  him  he  doubted  whether  the 
supply  of  twelve  months’  provisions  which  had  been  put  on  board 
the  ships  would  be  sufficient,  and  he  had  determined  to  increase 
it  to  eighteen  months.  Mr.  Tucker  replied  that  his  resources 
would  not  enable  him  to  meet  such  a  demand,  but  added,  when 
asked  what  expedient  he  could  suggest,  that  there  was  a  vessel 
in  the  bay  laden  with  flour;  “some  sugar,  raisens  and  rice  may 
probably  be  purchased  from  the  Rock ;  and  with  the  remains  of 
wine  and  biscuits  in  the  naval  stores  and  the  supplies  of  peas  and 
pork  from  the  commissariat  this  might  suffice  to  carry  out  your 
wishes.”  St.  Vincent  forthwith  ordered  the  ships  to  be  supplied, 
and  he  commandeered  the  necessary  labour  and  boats  for  ship¬ 
ping  the  additional  stores  : — 

“Accordingly  at  daylight,  Jews,  boatmen,  and  boats  were  all  detained, 
collected  under  duress,  amidst  a  clamour  of  tongues  of  all  nations,  vowing 
their  indignation,  until  it  was  explained  to  them  that  they  should  all  he 
liberally  paid,  but  that  work  they  must,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
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UunviiK-ccl  by  those  argimioiits,  and  looking  forward  to  the  Government  pay¬ 
ment,  they  one  and  all  buckled  to,  and  everything  proceeded  with  great 
expedition.  The  spy  was  also  present  observing  all  the  hurry  and  bustle, 
and  of  course  St.  Vincent  was  there,  watching  the  whole  business.  Ho  was 
much  amused  by  seeing  all  obstacles  overcome — and  felt  sure  that  the  large 
preparations  would  dei'eive  the  Spanish  spy.  Gun  after  gun  was  fired  to 
enforce  the  signal  to  weigh,  the  chief  constantly  pressing  for  dispatch,  and 
exclaiming  that,  if  the  fleet  did  not  soon  sail,  they  would  lose  the  Levanter 
(easterly  wind)  now  blowing,  thus  further  strengthening  the  impression  that 
the  expedition  was  about  to  sail  for  the  westward.  By  close  of  the  day,  the 
fleet  was  under  sail,  and,  completely  deceived,  the  spy  departed  with  his 
false  information.  Tlio  orders -were  to  keep  over  to  the  African  shore,  and 
that  no  rendezvous  \\as  to  be  given  out  until  off  Ceuta  and  out  of  view 
of  Gibraltar.  By  the  following  morning,  the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  west 
and  the  whole  fleet  was  out  of  sight. 

‘‘.A  mouth  after  they  sailed  St.  Vincent  received  the  news  that  IMinorca 
had  been  taken  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  Spanish  authorities, 
misled  by  their  spy,  imagined  that  the  fleet  had  left  for  some  distant  place 
in  the  west,  after  being  filled  up  with  a  large  store  of  provisions.  And,  con¬ 
sequently,  although  the  Spanish  had  plenty  of  troops  at  Barcelona,  they  sent 
no  reinforcements  to  Minorca,  l)eing  lulle<l  into  security  by  St.  Vincent’s 
manoeuvre.”  ^ 

That  incideirt  of  the  closing'  years  of  the  eighteentli  century 
illustrates  how  a  sea  Power,  in  virtue  of  command  of  the  sea, 
which  was  limited,  was  able  by  means  of  surprise  to  obtain  great 
results  from  the  use  of  a  small  military  force.  Who  can  say  what 
would  have  been  the  course  of  the  war  and  its  length  if,  in  August, 
1914,  the  (lovernment  of  the  day  had  been  familiar  with  that 
anecdote  and  the  vital  principle  which  it  illumines?  It  may 
be  that  in  the  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  render  military 
aid  at  once  and  on  a  large  scale  to  the  French,  holding  a  defensive 
line,  but  would  no  provision  have  been  made  for  a  striking  force 
to  be  held  in  reserve  for  use  at  any  point  on  the  enemy’s  front 
— in  Northern  or  Southern  Europe — where  there  were  indications 
of  weakness?  Had  that  policy  been  adopted  (as  was  suggested 
in  the  Fortnightly  Peview  in  the  early  months  of  the  war),  and 
we  had  held  one  body  of  troops  in  this  country  ready  for 
immediate  and  secret  transportation,  and  another  at  some  place 
in  the  Mediterranean,  what  might  we  not  have  achieved  to 
shorten  the  war  and  to  evade  those  conseipienccs  of  our  vast 
military  mobilisation  from  which  during  the  coming  months  we 
must  suffer  increasingly?^ 

(1)  I'he  Life  of  John  Jervis,  Admiral  Lord  St.  Vincent,  by  Captain  W.  V. 
Anson,  R.N.  (Murray.) 

(2)  A  commentary  on  the  fundamental  military  error  of  the  war  has  been 
furnished  since  this  article  was  written,  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement 
on  December  14th  last  : — ‘‘We  must  .  .  .  have  an  army  of  manoeuvre  which 
will  enable  us  to  appear  with  the  least  delay  at  any  point  of  emergency  in  any 
part  of  the  colosssal  battlefield.” 
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From  tlie  moment  when  a  single  submarine  sank  the  Hogue, 
Cressy,  and  Aboiikir,  it  was  aj^parent  that  the  German  U-boats 
menaced  our  user  of  the  seas,  however  successful  the  Grand  Fleet 
might  continue  to  be  in  “containing”  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet.  Those  three  cruisers  were  sunk  on  September  22nd,  1914. 
On  February  4th,  1915,  the  Chief  of  the  German  Naval  Staff 
issued  the  following  statement  of  the  policy  which  Germany 
intended  to  pursue  : — 

“The  waters  around  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  entire  English 
Channel,  are  hereby  declared  a  military  area.  From  February  18th,  every 
hostile  merchant  ship  in  these  waters  will  be  destroyed,  even  if  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  avoid  thereby  dangers  which  threaten  the  crews  and 
passengers.  Neutral  ships  will  also  incur  danger  in  the  military  area,  because 
in  view  of  the  misuse  of  neutral  flags  ordered  by  the  British  Government 
on  January  31st,  and  the  accidents  of  naval  warfare,  it  cannot  always  be 
avoided  that  attacks  may  involve  neutral  ships.  Traffic  northwards  around 
the  Shetland  Islands,  in  the  east  part  of  the  North  Sea,  and  a  strip  of  at  least 
thirty  sea  miles  in  breadth  along  the  coast  of  Holland,  is  not  endangered.’’ 

Nearly  two  years  ago  notice  was  thus  given  of  the  attack  which 
was  to  be  expected  upon  our  mercantile  marine,  the  support  of 
our  Navy,  the  carrier  of  our  armies,  and  the  sustainer  of  our 
economic  life.  It  must  have  been  apparent  that  with  the 
shrinkage  of  our  sea  power  our  ability  to  use  military  force  by 
way  of  surprise,  thus  shortening  the  w'ar,  would  be  severely 
restricted.  When  the  history  of  this  war  comes  to  be  written 
the  most  condemnatory  chapter  will  deal  with  the  failure  of 
those  responsible  for  ^wlicy  to  respond  to  the  German  challenge. 
Sailors  in  resjwnsible  positions  under  the  Admiralty  never 
concealed  their  opinion  that  the  submarine  offered  a  serious 
menace  to  the  mercantile  marine.  In  effect,  they  announced  that 
no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  seamen  would  be  w^anting  to  defeat 
the  enemy’s  policy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  urged  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  defeat  a  w’eapon  for  the  most  part  invisible 
and  that  measures  should  be  taken  (a)  to  restrict  the  consum})- 
tion  of  food  and  (h)  to  utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  shipbuilding 
resources  of  the  country.  What  action  was  taken?  The  warnings 
were  practically  ignored.  It  continued  to  be  assumed  that  military 
|X)wer  would  overwhelm  the  enemy  before  our  naval  power,  on 
which  everything  depended,  could  be  seriously  weakened  by  the 
enemy’s  efforts.  A  year  ago,  before  Germany  had  made  her 
final  move  in  tearing  up  the  Sussex  pledge  and  embarking  upon 
a  policy  of  undoubted  piracy  ,  it  was  apparent  that  a  crisis  was 
ap])roaching.  The  present  writer  dealt  with  the  situation 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  ^  : — 

(1)  “Man  Power  and  Sea  Power:  Our  Greatest  Peril.” 
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“Full  lute  the  Allies  are  realising  the  extent  to  which  they  need  merchant 
ships.  For  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  (jwing  to  timidity  of  governors 
towards  governed,  the  problem  was  evaded.  Tonnage  urgently  required  for 
necessities  was  employed  not  by  us  alone,  but  by  France  and  Italy  as  well, 
for  the  transport  of  luxuries.  Only  very  slowly  did  the  British  Government 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  exports  and  imports  had  to  be  limited.  Even 
to-day  tonnage  is  being  wasted.  Unless  experienced  shipowners  do  not  know 
their  business,  it  is  being  wasted  by  the  Admiralty  Transport  Department; 
it  is  not  being  employed  to  the  best  advantage  by  our  Allies  owing  to 
defective  organisation  at  the  port  terminals;  its  carrying  capacity  is  being 
reduced  in  consequence  of  delays  in  turning  round  ships  at  the  ports,  due 
to  a  shortage  of  dockside  labour.  .  .  . 

“  [f  this  nation  is  to  continue  the  struggle,  it  must  be  fed,  and  that  means 
more  ships,  more  labour  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  increase  the  output  of 
home-grown  supplies,  and  more  labour  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
export  trade,  so  as  to  produce  goods  to  exchange  for  food  and  credit.  The 
nation  is  merely  an  aggregation  of  human  beings,  and  as  individuals  must 
be  supported  in  health  and  strength  and  solvency,  so  must  the  nation  be 
supported.  We  are  living  in  ‘  iron  ’  times.  The  urgent  need  to-day  is  an 
organisation  of  the  whole  population  for  the  purpose  of  the  war  and,  in 
particular,  we  must  use  all  our  available  man-power  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  sea  power,  since  if  that  fails  all  fails.” 

Finally  it  w'as  suggested,  a  year  ago,  that  the  country  needed 
a  carefully  co-ordinated  and  energetic  policy  for  the  strengthening 
and  utilisation  of  the  merchant  fleet  : — 

“1.  More  labour  must  be  released  for  the  shipyards  and  engine  shops, 
which  are  at  present  seriously  undermanned.  (The  reference  was  to  skilled 
labour  still  retained  in  the  Army.) 

‘“2.  The  resources  of  the  associated  establishments  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  in  order 
to  prevent  unsuitable  ships  being  built. 

“  3.  The  existing  shipping  should  be  controlled  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  accruing  to  the  nation  at  largo,  and,  in  particular,  further 
restrictions  should  bo  imposed  on  the  import  of  all  kinds  of  luxuries  in  order 
t('  set  free  more  tonnage  for  necessaides. 

“-t.  All  British  and  Allied  merchant  vessels  should  be  given  defensive 
armament,  and  those  engaged  in  trade  with  British,  Dominion  and  Allied 
ports  should  be  commissioned  and  then — being  mcn-of-war — the  enemy  would 
liave  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  treating  masters  who  fell  into  his  hands  as 
francs-tireurs. 

“  5.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  neutrals  to  place  their  vessels 
at  our  service. 

“  6.  Measures  should  be  taken  without  delay  to  increase  the  dockside 
labour  in  order  to  enable  ships  to  be  turned  round  rapidly.  Workers  could 
bo  imported,  by  arrangement  with  tbe  Trade  Unions,  for  specific  ports.” 

Those  suggestions  were  made  in  January,  1917 — twelve  months 
ago.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  regulation  of  shipping 
and  in  requisitioning  neutral  tonnage  under  the  careful  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  but  what  is  the  position  in  regard 
to  the  shipyards  and  engine  shops? 

(1)  The  existing  yards  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  turned 
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out  (in  addition  to  an  abnormal  nnnd>er  of  inen-of-war)  nearly 
2,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  in  1913,  are  still  short  of 
labour  and  of  material. 

(2)  Only  recently  has  permission  been  given  for  the  construction 
of  forty  additional  slipways  and  the  lengthening  of  three  existing 
slipways — that  is,  building  berths ;  and  applications  are  now 
being  considered  for  the  grant  of  facilities  for  the  construction  * 
of  seventy-four  other  slipways. 

(3)  (a)  In  iNIarch  last  Earl  Curzon  stated,  on  the  authority  of 

the  Shipping  Controller,  that  the  then  existing  yards  could  turn 
out  3,000,000  tons  in  a  year  if  sufficient  labour  and  material  w^ere 
provided  by  the  Government,  (b)  Some  months  later  the  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  in  1917,  with  tonnage  acquired  abroad,  wo 
should  obtain  1,900,000  tons  in  1917.  (c)  On  November  1st  the 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  suggested  that  the  British  output 
for  the  year  wmuld  not  be  much  more  than  1,000,000  tons. 

(4)  Instead  of  launching  3,000,000  tons  in  this  country  during 
the  past  year,  about  one-third  of  that  amount  will  be  put  in  the 
w’ater ;  and  the  losses  due  to  enemy  action  continue  from  week 
to  week,  reducing  our  capacity  for  sea  carriage,  for  the  depreda¬ 
tions  still  exceed  our  outjuit. 

The  nation  has  apparently  not  yet  realised  that  there  is  plenty 
of  food  to  be  had  over  the  seas  and  that  there  are  ample  supplies 
of  raw  material  for  industry  available  if  we  possessed  the  necessary 
tonnage.  But  the  truth  will  jxmetrate  in  time.  Consider  the 
revelation  which  will  then  come  !  The  First  Ijord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  admitted  on  November  1st  last  that  “if  we  had  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  war  with  our  merchant  shipbuilding  on  its 
pre-war  level,  we  should  to-day  have  been  between  two  and  three 
million  tons  to  the  good  ” — in  spite  of  the  depredations  of  the 
Emden  and  her  consorts,  in  spite  of  the  losses  inflicted  by  enemy 
mines,  and  in  spite  of  the  sink-at-sight  policy  of  German  and 
Austrian  submarines.  We  not  only  failed  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  our  merchant  shipbuilding  yards  in  the  early  months 
of  the  w’ar,  but,  even  after  it  was  apparent  that  the  submarine 
was  a  grave  menace  to  our  every  interest,  the  shortage  of  labour 
and  of  material  continued,  wdth  the  result  that  in  the  year  wdiich 
has  just  closed  the  output  of  shipping  was  about  one-third  what 
Lord  Curzon  led  us  in  INIarch  last  to  hope  it  might  eventually  be. 
In  face  of  a  situation  which  will  become  critical  during  the  next 
three  or  four  months,  labour  and  material  are  being  employed  in 
the  creation  of  three  “National  Shipyards,”  on  the  Severn,  which 
it  is  admitted  cannot  become  productive  for  a  year  at  least.  It 
has  been  stated  that  this  policy  has  been  approved  by  the  War 
Cabinet;  but  without  estimates  as  to  the  cost  involved,  which 
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is  now  put  at  nearly  .-£4,000,000,  and  it  is  confessed  that  no  decision 
has  been  reached  as  to  the  use  which  will  be  made  of  these 
establishments  when  peace  at  last  comes.  What  we  do  know,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  at  this  moment  of  emergency  the  unrivalled  resources 
of  this  country  for  making  good  the  losses  to  shipping  are  not 
being  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent ;  a  critical  situation  at  sea 
is  developing,  reacting  on  prices  and  wages;  and  so  far  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  an  awakening  to  the  gravity  of  the 
position  of  an  island  kingdom,  which  is  the  nerve-centre  of  an 
Empire,  the  life-lines  of  which  consist  of  ships.  When  the  war 
opened  this  country  ^lossessed  only  3,600  sea-going  trading  vessels 
— that  is,  vessels  of  1 ,600  tons  or  over ;  about  half  those  ships 
arc  needed  for  essential  naval  and  military  duties ;  and  from  the 
balance  has  to  be  deducted  the  net  loss  due  to  the  submarine 
campaign,  allowance  being  made  for  our  restricted  shipbuilding 
output. 

Napoleon,  when  he  was  spending  the  last  days  of  his  life  at 
St.  Helena,  declared  that  “England  can  never  be  a  Continental 
Power  and  in  the  attempt  must  be  ruined.  Let  her  maintain  the 
Empire  of  the  Seas  and  she  may  send  her  ambassadors  to  the 
courts  of  Europe  and  demand  what  she  pleases.”  A  hundred 
years  ago  we  were  not  dependent  on  sea-borne  supplies,  as  we  are 
to-day,  for  four  out  of  every  five  loaves  that  we  cat  and  for  most 
of  the  raw  material  of  industry,  and  the  submarine  had  not  made 
its  aj)pearance.  Every  consideration  suggests  the  urgency  of  the 
shijiping  problem.  We  in  these  islands  live  by  ships,  our  armies 
are  carried  and  maintained  by  ships,  our  munition  movement  is 
dependent  upon  ships,  and  without  ships  the  British  Empire  cannot 
continue  to  exist.  The  shipping  problem  is  a  war  problem,  and 
it  is  also  an  after- war  problem,  for  when  peace  at  last  comes  the 
world  will  realise  how  nearly  Germany’s  ambition  has  brought 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  starvation  ])oint,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  salvation  of  life  during  the  approaching  inevitable  period 
of  famine  on  the  Continent  rests  in  ships. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OE  OUK  AEMIEB. 


In  the  autumn  of  1917  the  armed  strength  of  Great  Britain 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Before  w'ar  broke  out  our 
fighting  men  were  numbered  by  thousands ;  now  we  reckon  them 
by  millions.  In  1914  we  had  in  these  islands  six  organised  divi¬ 
sions  ;  now  we  have  a  number,  which  cannot  be  publicly  stated, 
but  which  provide  cadres  for  more  than  three  millions  of  men. 
Up  to  August,  1914,  there  was  no  higher  organised  unit  than  the 
division ;  now  divisions  are  collected  in  corps  and  armies.  We  are 
fighting  with  many  armies  on  many  fronts,  and  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  short  period  of  three  years  Great  Britain  has  risen  to  be  a 
military  Power  of  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
How  has  this  come  about,  what  are  the  guiding  principles  which 
govern  the  military  organisation  of  the  Empire,  and  by  what 
methods  has  the  evolution  of  our  armies  been  accomplished? 
These  are  the  questions  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine  to-day. 

The  examination  must  be  brief,  for  it  covers  much  ground,  and 
space  is  limited.  Salient  facts  only  wall  be  stated,  and  deductions 
drawn.  Details  will  be  put  on  one  side.  While  politics,  and 
unhappily  party  politics,  must,  and  do,  dovetail  into  war  problems, 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  have  anything  to  say  of 
them.  All  the  writer  is  concerned  with  are  the  questions  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  to  which  the  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  asks  for  answers. 

“For  forms  of  Government  let  fools  contest, 

Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best.” 

For  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject  under  review  we  must 
go  back  forty  years  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  when 
Prussian  victories  turned  our  minds  into  military  channels,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  first  beginning  of  that  organisation  which  has 
given  us  the  mighty  army  we  now  possess.  The  key-note  to  the 
Prussian  successes  was  a  short-service  peace  army  supplemented 
by  reserves,  and  capable  of  almost  unlimited  automatic  expansion 
in  time  of  war.  When  the  system  reached  maturity  it  produced 
a  vast  number  of  trained  soldiers,  who  were  organised  in  Terri¬ 
torial  army  corps,  each  of  which  was  a  little  army  in  itself,  self- 
supporting  and  self-administered  under  the  supervising  direction 
of  a  General  Staff  composed  of  the  best  brains  of  the  army,  which 
]\rr.  Gladstone  once  described  as  “the  most  tremendous  weapon 
the  skill  of  man  ever  forged.” 

In  1870  Mr.  Gladstone’s  War  Minister,  Lord  Cardw'ell,  set 
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about  the  task  of  remodelling  the  British  Army  on  the  lines  of 
the  Prussian  system.  The  problem  differed  from  that  which  von 
Moltke  had  successfully  solved  in  that  British  garrisons  had  to 
be  maintained  in  India  and  other  foreign  possessions,  while  the 
German  Army  was  only  organised  for  home  defence.  One  of 
Lord  Cardwell’s  first  steps  was  to  remove  Imperial  troops  from 
the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  require  their  Governments  to 
assume  responsibility  for  local  defence ;  but  this  still  left  the 
garrisons  in  India  and  other  Crown  Colonies,  which  could  not  be 
maintained  at  their  established  strength  by  a  three-year  system 
of  short-service  enlistment.  What  Lord  Cardwell  did  was  to 
introduce  a  modified  system,  under  which  recruits  were  enlisted 
for  twelve  years,  six  of  which  (afterwards  increased  to  seven) 
were  to  be  passed  with  the  Colours,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
Reserve.  Other  reforms  included  the  abolition  of  purchase  of 
commissions,  the  introduction  of  the  Territorial  system  of  regi¬ 
mental  organisation,  and  the  establishment  of  what  was  known 
as  a  “consolidated”  War  Office,  in  which  command  and  adminis¬ 
tration  were  brought  together  under  the  directing  hand  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  To  form  the  Territorial  regiments 
existing  battalions  were  joined  together  in  couples,  regimental 
numbers  being  abolished,  and  regiments  known  by  their  county 
designations.  One  of  the  linked  battalions  was  always  to  be 
abroad,  the  other  at  home.  Sixty-seven  regimental  districts  were 
formed,  each  being  the  recruiting-ground  of  a  Territorial  regi¬ 
ment,  which,  in  addition  to  its  two  Regular  battalions,  consisted 
of  the  county  Militia  and  any  Volunteer  battalions  which  might 
be  included  in  the  regimental  district.  Depots  were  formed  in 
each  district,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  annual  drafts 
to  make  good  the  wastage  in  the  battalions  serving  abroad. 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  Lord  Cardwell’s  reforms,  which 
were  persistently  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Headquarters  Staff,  to  whom  the  word  reform 
was  anathema.  Fortunately  for  the  success  of  his  plans  Lord 
Cardwell  was  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
came  to  the  War  Office  in  1871  as  Assistant-Adjutant-General,  and 
was  the  War  Minister’s  main  prop  in  carrying  out  the  changes 
which  he  initiated.  The  Cardwell  organisation  was  a  good  begin¬ 
ning,  but  nothing  more.  The  United  Kingdom  was  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  each  commanded  by  a  General,  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  was  a  nominal,  not  a  real  one.  Administration  was  cen¬ 
tralised  at  the  War  Office,  which  remained  the  source  of. all  power 
and  responsibility.  No  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  thinking 
department  after  the  pattern  of  the  German  General  Staff,  the 
heads  of  the  War  Office  carrying  on  their  duties  in  water-tight 
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compartments  without  any  pretence  to  co-ordination  of  eitlier 
thought  or  action.  The  Generals  of  districts  were  smart  drill- 
masters  and  good  disciplinarians,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  all 
other  sides  of  modern  warfare,  and  even  if  they  had  been  given  the 
powers  delegated  to  German  Army  Corps  Commanders  they  would 
not  have  known  how'  to  use  them,  for  they  had  neither  the  train¬ 
ing  nor  the  inclination  to  do  so.  For  w'ant  of  a  cohesive  system 
of  administration  the  Fegular  Army  and  Auxiliary  Services  re¬ 
mained  disjointed  until  thirty  years  later,  wdien  Lord  Haldane 
accomplished  the  purjwse,  which  Lord  Cardwell  failed  to  achieve, 
of  “welding  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Army  into  one 
harmonious  whole.” 

After  Lord  Cardwell  left  the  War  Office  in  1874  the  organisa¬ 
tion  wdiich  he  created  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  succession 
of  Committees  and  Commissions  following  one  after  the  other 
during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  without  any  material  change 
being  adopted,  and  it  w’as  with  an  army  raised,  organised,  and 
trained  on  the  Cardw'ell  system  that  we  embarked  on  the  South 
African  War  in  1899.  Other  wars,  notably  the  Ashanti,  Zulu, 
and  Egyptian  Wars,  had  intervened  during  the  period  mentioned, 
but  they  were  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  test  the  arrangements 
made  for  mobilising  the  army  on  a  large  scale.  It  will  be  useful 
to  recall  the  circumstances  in  which  mobilisation  took  place  in 
1899  in  order  that  the  results  may  bo  presently  compared  with 
those  of  1914  when  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  France. 

When  the  Boer  War  broke  out  there  were  106,000  men  serving 
with  the  Colours  at  home,  and  78,000  in  the  1st  Class  Army 
Beserve.  The  men  with  the  Colours  were  distributed  in  the 
twelve  districts,  but  without  being  organised  in  army  units,  there 
being  no  permanent  organisation  higher  than  the  battalion  in 
either  the  Begular  or  Auxiliary  forces.  At  Aldershot  there  was 
a  skeleton  army  corps,  intended  to  be  a  “striking  force”  capable 
of  immediate  embarkation  abroad,  but  it  w^as  imperfectly 
organised,  and  when  the  corps  was  eventually  mobilised  only  one 
brigade  left  the  country  with  the  General  under  whom  it  had 
served  during  peace.  As  early  as  August,  1899,  the  District 
Generals  had  been  warned  to  prepare  for  war,  but  it  was  not  till 
October  7th  that  the  mobilisation  order  was  issued.  Tbe  first 
transport  left  Southampton  on  October  20th,  and  the  last  on 
November  25th.  Forty  days  were  occupied  in  mobilising  and 
embarking  48,000  officers  and  men,  the  following  being  the  units 
in  which  these  men  were  distributed  :  Eight  regiments  of  cavalry, 
eight  companies  of  mounted  infantry,  four  batteries  of  horse 
artillery,  fifteen  batteries  of  field  artillery  with  their  ammunition 
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columns  and  park,  twenty-five  battalions  of  infantry  for  the 
army  corps,  and  seven  battalions  for  the  lines  of  communication.^ 

This  was  a  poor  performance,  and  if  the  arrangements  for 
mobilisation  and  concentration  had  been  the  same  in  1914  as 
they  were  in  1899  the  Germans  would  have  occupied  Paris  and 
compelled  our  Allies  to  make  peace  before  we  could  have  come 
to  their  help.  The  system  of  military  administration  was  radically 
defective.  The  heads  of  the  War  Office  were  all  officers  of  high 
reputation  and  tried  experience,  but  they  conducted  their  business 
in  water-tight  compartments  without  that  co-ordination  of  effort 
and  procedure  which  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  a  great 
General  Staff,  organised  in  sections,  each  having  its  own  allotted 
sphere  of  responsibility,  and  all  subject  to  the  direction  of  a 
common  head.  In  1899  Lord  Wolseley  was  Commander-in-Chief, 
but  he  was  so  in  name  only,  for  his  hands  w'ere  tied  by  the  terms 
of  his  appointment,  which  deprived  him  of  all  authority  over 
bis  subordinate  colleagues,  wbo  reported  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Had  Lord  Wolseley  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Cabinet,  which  he  did  not,  and  the  authority 
necessary  to  carry  out  reforms,  he  would  have  organised  the 
central  department  of  the  War  Office  on  the  lines  of  the  Harting- 
ton  Commission  Eeport,  and  after  the  pattern  of  the  German 
system,  with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  As  it  was, 
he  was  powerless  to  initiate  reforms,  and  his  work  at  the  War 
Office  during  the  time  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  was  colour¬ 
less.  Tjord  Lansdowne  was  War  Minister,  but  he  was  a  care¬ 
taker,  not  a  reformer,  and  thus  it  happened  that  when  the  Boer 
War  broke  out  the  military  machine  was  not  in  gear,  and  so 
rusty  that  it  took  us  nearly  three  years  to  conduct  a  campaign 
which  with  effective  administration  would  have  been  ended  in 
as  many  months. 

After  the  Boer  War  Lord  Midleton ,  who  succeeded  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  at  the  War  Office  in  1901,  tried  his  hand  at  army  reform, 
and  with  Lord  Boberts’s  help  elaborated  a  scheme,  which 
organised  the  Begular  army  with  the  Auxiliary  forces  in  six  army 


(l)  The  complete  scheme  worked  out  by  the  Mobilisation  Section  of  the  War 
Office  diirinp;  Lord  Wolseley’s  rigime.  as  Commander-in-Chief  provided  for  the 
dispatch  of  two  army  corps  with  a  cavalry  division,  and  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  troops,  the  whole  force  amounting  to  nearly  85,000  officers  and  men.  This 
scheme  was  based  on  Afr.  Stanhope’s  Memorandum  of  December  8th,  1888, 
which  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Norfolk  Commission  Report  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Boer  War,  and  which  laid  down  the  above-mentioned  force 
as  the  maximum  one  which  it  would  ever  be  necessary  to  mobilise  and  embark 
for  active  service  abroad.  The  scheme  was  all  right  on  paper,  but,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  time  taken  to  mobilise  and  embark  a  single  corps  in  1899,  the 
time  arranged  by  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  together  was  quite  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  a  campaign  in  Europe. 
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corps,  the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  as  the 
organisation  never  got  beyond  the  ]iaper  on  which  it  was  written. 
Jjord  jNIidlcton  began  at  the  end  instead  of  at  tlie  beginning  of 
tlic  problem.  The  first  necessity,  in  the  prelude  to  reorganisa¬ 
tion,  was  to  create  a  thinking  department,  a  General  Staff, 
charged  with  examining  the  whole  question  of  Imperial  defence, 
and  then  with  contriving  a  machinery  which  would  fit  into  the 
requirements  of  the  situation,  hearing  always  in  mind  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  naval  and  military  action.  This  Tjoid  Midleton 
did  not  attempt,  nor  did  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  then  Commandor- 
in-Chief,  encourage  him  to  do  so,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
German  Staff  .system  was  inaiqilicable  to  the  case  of  the  British 
Army.  The  six  army  corps  created  on  pajxir — “phantom”  corps 
they  were  called — were  a  mere  makeshift,  surface  organisation, 
a  parrot-like  adaptation  of  the  German  Territorial  corps  organisa¬ 
tion  shorn  of  its  realities.  They  failed  to  provide  a  machinery 
for  the  rapid  mobilisation  of  an  expeditionary  force  and  for  the 
automatic  expansion  of  the  peace  army  when  war  was  declared. 
Lord  Midleton  lowered  the  period  of  service  with  the  Colours  to 
three  years,  hoping  that  the  bait  of  a  short  engagement  would 
attract  recruits  who  would  afterwards  extend  their  service.  The 
hope  w'as  not  realised.  The  Reserve  became  abnormally  inflated 
at  the  expense  of  the  standing  army,  and  the  Government  of 
India  had  to  resort  to  bounties  to  keep  their  white  garrison  up 
to  its  established  strength.  Lord  Midleton ’s  reforms  failed  be¬ 
cause  they  were  wrongly  inspired  and  shirked  the  great  problem 
of  Imperial  defence  instead  of  thrashing  it  out  with  the  “clear 
thinking  ”  which  was  subsequently  brought  to  bear  on  its 
solution. 

Lord  Midleton’ s  failure  determined  Mr.  Balfour  to  replace  him 
by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  who  went  to  the  War  Office  in  October, 
1903.  Lord  Esher  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  preside 
over  a  Committee  which,  following  the  lines  of  the  Hartington 
Commission,  abolished  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  and 
turned  his  duties  over  to  an  Army  Council.  This  paved  the  way 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  but  brought  Lord  Roberts’s 
official  career  to  a  close.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  and  after  a  long 
and  arduous  military  career,  the  veteran  Field-Marshal  was 
entitled  to  the  rest  he  had  earned  and  wffiich  he  subsequently  used 
in  praiseworthy  efforts  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  nation  for  the 
war  which  he  felt  to  be  inevitable.  Lord  Roberts  was  the  greatest 
tactical  leader  we  have  had — greater  in  this  respect  than  Wolseloy 
— since  the  days  of  Wellington,  but  when  he  came  to  the  War 
Office  he  was  too  old  to  play  the  part  of  a  reformer,  and  failed 
to  leave  any  distinguishing  mark  behind  him. 
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]Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  plans  of  reorganisation  were  radical,  but 
experimental,  and  his  military  advisers  refused  to  sanction  them. 
He  had  good  ideas,  hnt  with  them  his  usefulness  ended.  He 
formulated  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  General  Staff,  but, 
owing  to  disagreement  among  his  military  colleagues,  the  pro- 
)x)sals  came  to  little.  He  abolished  the  Cardwell  system  by 
a  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  proposed  to  go  back  to  a  long-service 
peace  army,  which  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  short-service 
Reserve  army,  in  which  men  w'ere  to  be  enlisted  for  two  years. 
He  had  dim  visions  of  what  w'as  wanted,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  realise  them.  His  proposals  are  dead  and  beyond  the  hope  of 
revival.  A  student  by  nature  and  a  critic  by  profession,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  had  noj  the  gift  of  organisation,  and  he  spent  his 
time  at  the  War  Office  groping  about  in  the  dark  without  finding 
his  way  into  the  light  of  day. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Balfour  Administration  in  December,  1905, 
Lord  Haldane  became  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  took  office 
at  a  critical  time,  just  after  the  resignation  of  M.  Delcasse,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  wdien  our  Allies  first  began  to  be 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  by  Germany.  At  the  request  of  the 
French  Government  Tjord  Haldane,  w’ith  the  assent  of  the  Prime 
]\linist(u-  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  agreed  to  send  officers  to 
Paris  to  begin  those  “conversations,”  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  and  which  had  for  their  object  to  decide  what  material  help, 
naval  and  military,  could  be  given  to  France  in  the  event  of  her 
being  threatened  by  Germany.  Danger  was  already  in  the  air, 
and  the  new  War  Minister  had  not  been  a  week  in  office  before 
he  began  to  realise  what  a  tremendous  responsibility  be  had 
shouldered  w'hen  he  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  preparations  for 
a  war,  wdiich  he  and  others  strove  to  avert,  but  which  was  always 
present  to  their  minds  as  a  dreadful  possibility  to  be  faced.  So 
impressed  was  Lord  Haldane  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
that  he  addressed  a  meeting  in  the  City  a  few  weeks  after  his 
appointment  calling  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  reorganising 
the  army  in  view  of  impending  danger. 

fjord  Haldane  found  the  War  Office  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Lord 
^fidleton  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  between  them  had  destroyed  the 
Cardwell  system  without  giving  the  army  anything  in  its  place. 
The  heads  of  Departments  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  There 
lind  l)een  no  strong  leadership.  No  one  knew  what  to  think,  or 
how  to  act,  and  the  war  machine  had  practically  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  first  thing  Lord  Haldane  did  was  to  get  his  staff 
together  and  then  set  them  to  work.  For  his  principal  private 
secretary  he  chose  Colonel,  now  Major-General,  G.  F.  Ellison, 
the  present  Deputy-Quartermaster-General,  who  know’s  as  much 
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about  army  organisation  in  all  its  branches  as  any  other  living 
soldier.  Sir  Neville  Tjyttleton  was  succeeded  later  on  as  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  by  Tiord  Nicholson,  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was 
called  home  from  India  to -fill  the  post  of  Director  of  Training 
and  afterwards  of  Staff  Duties.  Sir  Archibald  IMurray,  skilled  in 
staff  work,  was  brought  up  from  Aldershot,  while  Lord  French, 
as  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces,  co-operated  with  Lord 
Haldane  till  he  finally  succeeded  Lord  Nicholson  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff.  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  re¬ 
mained  in  charge  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  Department,  while 
later  on  the  Army  Council  received  a  great  reinforcement  of 
strength  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Cowans  to  the  post  of 
Quartermaster-General.  These  were  the  men  Lord  Haldane 
collected  round  him  and  who  constructed  the  framework  of  the 
army  which  has  expanded  to  the  colossal  proportions  described 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article. 

Lord  Haldane’s  first  work  on  taking  hold  of  the  War  Office 
reins  was  to  create  the  long-talked-of  General  Staff,  this  being  an 
antecedent  necessity  before  reorganisation  could  be  attempted, 
and  on  September  12th,  1906,  an  Army  Order  was  published 
bringing  the  new  creation  into  existence.  This  Army  Order  has 
been  embodied  in  the  King’s  Regulations,  and  there  is  neither 
space  nor  necessity  to  reproduce  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  divided  the  General  Staff  into  two  divisions,  the  staff  at 
the  War  Office  and  the  staff  with  the  army.  The  functions  of  the 
former  were  to  advise  on  the  strategical  distribution  of  the  army, 
to  supervise  its  training  for  war,  to  devise  plans  of  campaign,  to 
collect  intelligence,  and  direct  the  general  military  policy  so  as 
to  ensure  continuity  of  executive  action.  The  functions  of  the 
army  staff  were  to  assist  the  Generals,  to  whom  they  were 
attached,  and  help  them  to  carry  out  the  policy  prescribed  by 
the  Army  Council.  In  the  following  year  the  organisation  was 
extended  to  the  overseas  Dominions  with  the  object  of  securing 
identity  of  policy,  organisation,  and  weapons  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  interchange  of  staff  officers  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Dominions  was  arranged,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  Colonial  contingents  fitted  into  the  divisional  organisa¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Army  in  1914  was  largely  due  to  the  work 
done  by  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  before  the  war. 

The  constitution  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  was  then  taken 
in  hand.  When  Lord  Haldane  first  went  to  the  War  Office  the 
Army  Council  informed  him  that  under  arrangements  then  exist¬ 
ing  not  more  than  80,000  men  could  be  dispatched  abroad  when 
war  was  declared,  and  that  more  than  two  months  would  elapse 
before  even  this  limited  force  could  be  concentrated  in  France. 
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This  was  disquieting  news  to  receive  when  “conversations” 
regarding  British  co-operation  were  going  on  with  the  French 
Staff,  and  Lord  Haldane  determined  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
without  delay,  bearing  in  mind  the  supreme  necessity  for  rapidity 
of  mobilisation  and  concentration  if  the  Expeditionary  Force 
was  to  reach  France  in  time  to  be  useful  to  our  Allies.  Establish¬ 
ments  and  time-tables  were  all  torn  up,  and  a  new  Expeditionary 
Force  created  on  a  war  instead  of  a  peace  basis.  Battalions  were 
collected  in  brigades,  and  brigades  in  divisions,  the  division  with 
an  increased  establishment  becoming  the  permanent  army  unit. 

In  place  of  four  weak  divisions  six  strong  ones  were  formed  with 
the  cadres  for  two  cavalry  divisions  and  spare  troops  for  the 
lines  of  communication.  The  divisions  were  stalled  during  peace 
with  the  officers  who  would  accompany  them  into  the  field  in 
war.  The  new  time-tables  provided  for  the  completion  of  mobilisa¬ 
tion  on  the  seventh  day.  Lord  Nicholson  and  his  staff  worked 
with  infinite  pains,  and  by  the  spring  of  1910  the  new  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  comprising  165,000  officers  and  men,  45,000  horses, 
and  180  guns,  with  the  attendant  departmental  services,  was 
ready  for  mobilisation.  The  results  of  Lord  Nicholson’s  w'ork 
are  still  fresh  in  memory.  On  the  twentieth  day  after  the  order 
to  mobilise  was  issued  five  British  divisions  with  a  cavalry  division 
were  fighting  alongside  of  the  French  between  the  Scheldt  and 
the  ]\Ieuse.  The  sixth  division  could  have  been  there  too  had  not 
Lord  Kitchener  held  back  its  embarkation  till  its  place  at  home 
could  be  taken  by  Territorial  troops.  Compared  with  what  was 
done  in  1899  this  was  a  remarkable  performance,  which  reflected 
high  credit  on  the  General  Staff.  No  other  nation  could  have 
done  it,  or  anything  like  it,  in  the  time  mentioned,  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  our  Allies  to  say  that  but  for  the  promptitude 
with  w'hich  the  five  divisions  reached  the  fighting-line  the  left 
flank  of  the  5th  French  Army,  retreating  through  the  Chimaj 
troucc,  would  have  been  rolled  up,  and  throwui  back  in  disorder 
on  the  centre. 

In  order  to  provide  complete  cadres  for  the  Expeditionary  Force 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  reserve  men  in  waiting,  Lord  Hal¬ 
dane  discontinued  the  system  of  long-service  enlistment  introduced 
by  ]\Ir.  Arnold-Forster  and  reverted  to  the  Cardwell  system, 
under  which  recruits  were  enlisted  for  seven  years  with  the 
Colours  and  five  with  the  Beserve.  The  effect  of  this  change 
was  to  swell  the  Beserve  from  80,000  in  1905  to  130,000  in  1912.^ 
Certain  redundant  infantry  “  and  garrison  artillery  units  not 

(1)  This  increase  was  partly  due  to  the  influx  of  men  who  joined  the  Reserve 
under  Lord  Midleton’s  three-year  system  of  enlistment. 

(2)  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  recruits  these  reduced  battalions  could  not  be 
kept  up  to  their  established  strength. 
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required  for  the  Expeditionary  Eorce  were  reduced,  the  men  I 
being  either  absorbed  in  other  units  or  in  the  Army  Iveserve.  [ 
The  Militia  force  was  abolished  as  an  independent  fighting  F 
organisation,  the  cadres  being  retained  as  feeders  for  the  Expedi-  I 
tionary  Eorce  when  it  took  the  field  and  for  garrisoning  coaling  || 
stations.  By  these  and  other  means  there  were  rather  more  than 
350,000  men  available  at  home  to  fill  the  mobilised  ranks  of  the 
Exi)editionary  Eorce,  while  185,000  were  left  at  the  de^jots  to  ! 
make  good  wastage,  or,  if  necessary,  provide  additional  formations,  f 
How  to  transport  this  mobilised  force  of  165,000  men  across 
the  Channel  was  Lord  Haldane’s  next  care.  When  fuller  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  concerning  pre-war  organisation  than  it  is  now 
possible  to  publish  it  will  be  found  that  after  the  Agadir  incident 
military  preparations  were  in  a  more  forward  state  than  was 
the  case  with  the  Navy.  The  Admiralty  had  no  War  Htail  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  recently-formed  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  and 
co-operation  between  the  two  Services  was  only  intermittent. 
Thus  it  happened  that  as  late  as  1911,  when  “conversations” 
had  been  going  on  for  some  years  between  Erench  and  British 
staff  officers  regarding  joint  military  action  on  the  Continent,  no 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  embarking  the  Expeditionary 
Eorce  in  England  and  landing  it  in  Erance.  Sir  Arthur  Wilson, 
then  Eirst  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  one  of  the  ablest  sea¬ 
men  of  the  day,  but  he  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  naval  officers, 
and  held  detached  views  about  strategy  which  did  not  coincide 
with  the  co-ordinated  system  of  naval  and  military  action  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Mr.  Churchill 
fortunately  stepped  into  the  scene  at  this  critical  moment  as 
Eirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  with  Lord  Haldane’s  help 
organised  a  naval  War  Staff,  who  got  into  immediate  touch  with 
their  military  colleagues,  and  then  brought  the  naval  and  military 
transport  departments  together.  Time-tables  were  drawn  up  for 
the  first  time,  ports  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation  fixed 
for  each  unit  of  the  force,  and  transports  taken  up  in  anticipation 
of  mobilisation  being  ordered.  The  results  of  their  preparatory 
work  are  on  public  record. 

The  Expeditionary  Force  was  never  intended  by  Lord  Haldane 
to  be  anything  more  than  the  advanced  guard  of  the  great  army 
which,  had  he  been  in  office  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  have  raised  under  the  protecting  mgis  of  the 
hdeet.  For  the  ])urposes  of  intended  exjninsion  he  took  the  existing 
\'olnnteei‘  force  and  converted  it  into  a  .second-line  Territorial 
army,  which  was  eonstitnted  on  a  county  basis  with  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  315,000  men,  and  given  an  organisation  resembling  in 
every  particular  the  first-line  Begnlar  army.  County  Associations, 
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provided  with  adequate  staffs,  were  formed  for  recruiting  aud 
administrative  purposes,  while  training  was  carried  on  under  the 
orders  of  the  local  General  Officers  Commanding-in-Chief  in  the 
various  Army  Commands.  As  with  the  Eegular,  so  with  the 
Territorial  army,  battalions  were  organised  in  brigades  and 
divisions,  and  on  the  declaration  of  war  the  Expeditionary  Force 
had  behind  its  back  fourteen  Territorial  divisions  and  fourteen 
Yeomanry  brigades,  all  in  a  very  forward  state  of  preparedness 
for  war.  Mobilisation  was  not  carried  out  with  the  same  rapidity 
as  with  the  Expeditionary  Force,  but  by  the  time  that  force  had 
left  the  country  a  number  of  Territorial  divisions  w’ere  completely 
organised  and  ready  for  embarkation.  The  machinery  of  the 
county  associations  had  worked  with  remarkable  efficiency. 

The  organisation  of  the  Territorial  force  absorbed  a  large  share 
of  the  time  which  the  General  Staff'  had  at  their  disix)sal  when  its 
constitution  was  under  consideration.  With  little  help  from  his 
Cabinet  colleagues,  but  with  the  unfailing  support  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Army  Council,  Lord  Haldane  carried  the  “Territorial 
aud  Eeserve  Forces  Act  ”  through  Parliament  in  1907,  and  gave 
to  the  new  force  a  statutory  status  which  assured  its  future  life 
without  risk  of  disturbance.  It  was  uphill  work,  lighting  against 
the  dead  w-eight  of  inertia  which  seized  hold  of  the  nation  after 
the  South  African  War.  Tarde,  qii(C  credita  Icedunt,  credimus} 
A  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,  but  Lord  Haldane 
stuck  to  his  guns,  and  by  sheer  force  of  dogged  perseverance 
eventually  won  the  day.  Night  after  night,  often  accompanied  by 
the  late  General  Maude,  he  went  from  county  to  county,  from  town 
to  towm,  reminding  the  people  of  the  duty  of  self-defence,  and 
kindling  into  active  life  their  dormant  sense  of  patriotic  effort. 
He  has  had  his  reward.  The  result  of  those  years  of  preparation 
for  war  are  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  done.  The  great 
citizen  force,  which  is  bearing  itself  so  proudly  before  the  enemy, 
has  carried  its  name  and  fame  into  every  corner  of  the  Empire, 
and  is  more  than  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  those  who  brought 
it  into  existence. 

In  creating  the  Territorial  Force  Associations  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Staff  that  they  shoidd  be  exclusively  used  for 
the  expansion  of  our  army,  whether  by  voluntary  or  compulsory 
enlistment,  up  to  any  required  limits  in  time  of  w’ar.  Eecruiting 
for  the  Eegular  army  units  and  S]iecial  Eeserve  would  continue 
in  war  as  in  peace,  but  additional  units  w'ould  l)e  raised  as  re¬ 
quired  through  the  Territorial  machinery,  which  had  been  set  up 
foi  that  pur])ose.  This  arrangement  was  disturbed  by  liord 
Kitchener  when,  contrary  to  our  time-honoured  constitutional 

(1)  Ovia.  Ucroidvg  H.  9. 
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practice,  be  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  with¬ 
out  having  had  any  previous  experience  of  the  War  Office.  Giving 
himself  no  time  to  think,  and  taking  counsel  from  no  one,  he 
acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  the  consequence  was 
chaos,  for  no  other  word  can  be  used  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
War  Office  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war.  Instead  of 
strengthening  the  staffs  of  the  County  Associations,  and  using 
them  for  raising  the  new  units.  Lord  Kitchener  set  up  a  separate 
machinery  and  raised  the  “New  Army”  battalions  by  this  means 
in  place  of  that  for  which  provision  had  been  made.  The  result 
was  the  progressive  evolution  of  two  rival  armies  raised  under 
dilferent  conditions  of  service,  leading  to  an  overlapping  of 
effort,  which  delayed  the  organisation  of  the  new  divisions  and 
had  a  retarding  effect  on  the  early  strategy  of  the  war.  This  is 
ancient  history,  but  the  friction  and  inequalities  which  have  arisen 
owing  to  the  duality  referred  to  above  bear  witness  to  the 
administrative  error  which  still  continues  to  hamper  the  free 
action  of  those  who  arc  charged  with  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Military  Service  Act  of  last  year. 

A  salient  feature  of  Lord  Haldane’s  administration  of  the  army 
was  the  separation  which  he  brought  about  between  command  and 
administration.  To  maintain  this  separation  and  prevent  the 
General  Staff'  from  meddling  in  administrative  matters  was  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  von  Moltke  was  confronted 
throughout  his  period  of  office  as  Chief  of  the  German  General 
Staff.  Junior  staff'  officers  were  for  ever  interfering  in  business 
which  was  no  concern  of  theirs.  Lord  Haldane  found  the  same 
difficulty,  but  his  insistence  on  the  principle  involved  was  never 
relaxed  during  the  whole  time  he  had  charge  of  the  War  Office. 
Could  he  have  got  the  necessary  funds  he  would  have  set  up  a 
separate  staff'  college  for  training  staff  officers  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  side,  but  finding  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obdurate 
he  arranged  with  the  London  School  of  Economics  for  courses 
of  instruction  for  officers  in  business  administration,  railway 
organisation,  accounting,  preparation  of  contracts,  and  other 
economic  subjects  which  have  to  do  with  military  administration. 
By  this  means  he  relieved  the  staff  college  curriculum  of  many 
subjects  which  were  better  dealt  with  by  business  specialists  than 
by  military  instructors.  Vigilance  was,  however,  required  to  pre¬ 
serve  intact  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  a  great  deal  of  Lord 
Haldane’s  time  at  the  War  Office  was  occupied  in  deciding  be¬ 
tween  contending  generals  as  to  whether  this  or  that  piece  of 
business  ought  or  ought  not  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Staff. 

Another  reform  which  Lord  Haldane,  with  the  assistance  of 
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Sir  Archibald  Murray,  introduced  into  the  military  organisation 
of  the  country  was  the  formation  of  a  Eeserve  of  officers,  who 
were  to  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  antecedent  training  during 
peace,  and  be  available  to  reinforce  the  commissioned  ranks  when 
mobilisation  was  ordered.  The  Reserve  took  the  form  of  officers’ 
training  corps,  which  were  established  in  the  universities  and 
public  schools  of  the  country.  The  university  authorities  not 
only  responded  to  Lord  Haldane’s  call,  but  went  beyond  his 
original  proposals  by  stipulating  that  the  proposed  training  corps 
should  be  placed  on  a  higher  footing  than  mere  cadet  corps,  and 
that  military  science  should  be  included  in  the  university  curri¬ 
culum.  The  movement  turned  out  to  be  an  unqualified  success. 
When  war  was  declared  it  gave  the  country  some  24,000  or  more 
young  men  who  had  received  sufficient  military  training  to  be 
qualified  for  commissions.  By  this  means  was  a  flow  of  young 
othcers  kept  up  when  the  limited  cadet  establishments  of  Wool¬ 
wich  and  Sandhurst  were  quite  unequal  to  the  emergency  which 
had  suddenly  arisen. 

When  it  is  said  by  uninformed  persons  that  we  embarked  on 
this  war  without  making  prei)arations  for  it,  they  would  do  well 
to  take  up  a  little  book  which  is  published  by  command  of  the 
Army  Council  under  the  title  of  Field  Service  Regulatioun, 
Part  11.  It  is  a  complete  and  concise  treatise  explanatory  of  the 
framework  of  the  organisation,  which  was  worked  out  by  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army  between  the  years  of  1906  and  1914. 
Each  of  the  armies  now  fighting  in  the  field  has  been  organised 
on  the  basis  of  this  treatise,  from  which  there  has  been  no 
departure  except  in  one  particular — the  abolition  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Lines  of  Communication.  His  position  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  commander  behind  the  fighting  line  was  found  to 
interfere  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Quartermaster-General, 
who  is  now  charged  with  administrative  authority  over  the  whole 
theatre  of  war  from  the  front  to  the  base.  A  truly  wondrous  mass 
of  carefully  edited  information  is  collected  in  the  200  pages  of 
this  little  book,  which  was  in  part  the  work  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
when  he  was  Director  of  Staff  Duties  at  the  War  Office,  and  in 
which  there  is  neither  a  single  omission  nor  a  redimdaiit  word. 

After  the  Agadir  incident  in  1911  the  General  Staff,  with  the 
assent  of  Lord  Haldane,  set  to  work  on  the  i)reparation  of  a 
scheme  for  a  conscript  army  running  concurrently  with  a 
voluntary  army  for  the  overseas  garrisons,  and  tor  a  force 
to  be  maintained  at  home  for  small  expeditions  not  necessi¬ 
tating  the  mobilisation  of  the  conscri[it  army.  When  tlu' 
scheme  was  prepared  it  provided  for  an  annual  contingent  of 
220,000  men  to  be  taken  from  the  civil  population  and  trained 
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with  the  Colours  for  two  years,  after  which  they  would  be  passed 
into  the  Ifeserve  for  ten  years.  It  was  calculated  that  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years  we  should  have  a  force  of  2,000,000  men  avail¬ 
able  for  expeditionary  action  abroad  and  home  defence.  The 
troops  for  the  overseas  garrisons,  and  for  the  small  mobile  force 
kept  at  home  for  immediate  use,  would  continue  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  the  terms  of  service  being  seven  or  eight 
years  with  the  Colours  and  five  or  four  years  with  the  Eeserve. 
The  General  Staff  considered  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  raising  15,000  recruits  annually  by  voluntary  enlistment  in 
addition  to  the  220,000  conscripts,  and  these  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  scheme  was  well  conceived,  but 
after  it  had  been  drawn  up  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  refused 
to  recommend  it  for  adoption  owing  to  the  critical  position  of 
alfairs  abroad.  During  the  transition  period,  and  especially  during 
the  first  six  or  seven  years,  the  army  would  not  have  been  as 
well  organised  for  a  continental  war  as  it  w'as  under  the  then 
existing  voluntary  system.  The  proposal  was  consequently 
rejected  by  Lord  Haldane  on  the  advice  of  his  military  staff,  who 
were  equally  opjxised  to  Lord  Roberts’s  scheme  for  a  home 
defence  army,  which  would  have  no  use  as  long  as  the  fleet 
remained  afloat  to  protect  the  country  from  invasion.  Even  if 
it  had  been  expedient  to  cast  our  military  organisation  into  the 
melting-pot  in  1911,  when  war  seemed  to  be  imminent,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  not  then  ready  for  conscription,  and  no 
proposal  to  adopt  it  w’ould  have  had  the  remotest  chance  of 
acceptance  by  Parliament. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  perfect  the  arrangements 
for  mobilisation  and  expansion  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord 
Haldane  and  the  General  Staff  during  the  momentous  years  of 
preparation  which  preceded  this  world-wide  w^ar.  How  perfectly 
organised  the  Expeditionary  Force  was  can  be  judged  from  the 
results  which  have  been  described,  and  which  left  no  room  for 
im[)rovement  in  any  minute  particular.  Owing  to  circumstances 
already  described,  the  machinery  of  the  Territorial  Force  Associa¬ 
tions  wms  not  used  to  its  full  capacity,  but  none  the  less  did  it 
run  with  smooth  and  rapid  motion  so  far  as  its  limited  scope 
])er miffed.  Space  does  not  permit  of  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  evolution  of  our  armies,  but  enough  has  perhaps  been  written 
to  show'  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  constructed  and 
the  methods. by  which  they  have  been  expanded. 

A.  M.  Murr.w. 


CLEMENCEAU. 


For  over  a  year  past  I  had  been  telling  my  French  friends  “  You 
will  have  to  have  Clemenceau,”  and  was  derided  by  almost  all.  Briand 
was  governing,  with  the  honeyed  words  and  the  mind  that  sees 
both  ways ;  then  the  grand  old  gentleman  Eibot,  who  had  signed 
the  Franco-Eussian  Alliance;  then  the  great  mathematician 
Painleve,  a  child  in  the  Chamber,  innocent  in  the  world  also,  it 
seemed.  Through  it  all,  or  at  least  most  of  the  time,  Malvy  at 
the  marvellous  Ministry  of  the  Interior  that  moves  so  many  under¬ 
ground  wires,  curious,  incomprehensible  Malvy,  who  only  looks 
like  the  Sea-green  Incorruptible,  and  behind  him  (we  all  suppose) 
Caillaux,  and  underneath,  burrowing  molelike,  patiently,  the 
Bonnet  Rouge,  and  Almereyda,  and  Bolo,  and  Turmel  of  the 
Swiss  banknotes,  and  Duval  of  the  Swiss  cheque,  and  pacifists 
and  defeatists  and  traitors,  while  the  real  France  was  at  Verdun  ; 
specks  of  vermin  trying  to  worm  their  way  in. 

But  they  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  A  year  ago  when  I  went  about 
Paris  saying  “Y"ou  will  have  to  have  Clemenceau,”  everyone  said  : 
“Clemenceau?  Im^xissible  !  Never!  He  can’t  be  depended  on. 
Ah,  if  we  had  a  Lloyd  George  I  ”  Two  months  ago,  when  every¬ 
one  knew  Painleve  must  go  out,  everyone  said  :  “Yes,  Clemen¬ 
ceau.  Of  course,  it  must  be  Clemenceau.”  He  was  borne  on  a 
wave  of  opinion  there  could  be  no  resisting.  He  had  spoken  out 
and  written  out,  had  said  the  short,  sharp  things  about  the  vermin 
of  defeatism.  But  that  was  not  all,  for  others  had  said  the  right 
things  too.  It  was  more  than  that,  his  star  had  risen  suddenly, 
the  people  suddenly  believed  in  Clemenceau.  At  six  weeks  over 
seventy-six  he  was  suddenly  given  the  greatest  chance  a  man 
can  have.  He  has  taken  it  bravely  too.  “I  am  almost  afraid  to 
think  what  is  expected  of  me,”  he  said  in  the  Chamber  in 
liis  first  speech  there  for  over  eight  years,  and  there  was  a  courage 
in  the  old  man’s  tremor  that  gave  one  a  start  to  hear  and  see. 

He  came  back  to  a  Chamber  that  hardly  knew  him  and  half 
of  which  he  had  never  seen.  The  wonderful  old  man  was  easily 
first  at  once  in  debate.  Poor  Albert  Thomas  (excellent  latterly  as 
^Minister  of  IMunitions,  but  no  debater)  was  nowhere  with  his 
“Thothiete  des  Nathions.”  Clemenceau,  at  the  tribune,  which  is 
so  admirably  convenient  for  talking  at  people,  was  at  everj 
moment  “right  there.”  Every  moment  except  one,  by  the  way, 
fur  he  had  one  lapse  into  his  old  fatal  fliiipancy,  almost  a  Quilpish 
kink  in  him.  If  he  did  win  the  war  he  hoped  there  would  be  a 
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vote  of  censure  passed  on  him,  just  for  the  beauty  of  the  thing. 
This  is  the  sort  of  joke  you  must  not  make  in  France  now.  I  was 
reminded  for  a  moment  of  the  old  perverse  Clemenceau,  the 
gleeful  Clemenceau  who  said  in  the  Church  and  State  debates, 
“I  am  in  incoherency ;  it  was  not  I  who  put  myself  there,  j’y  siiis, 
j'y  reste" the  amazing  Clemenceau  who  in  July,  1909,  was 
thrown  out  of  office  because  in  a  Chamber  duel’  with  Delcasse 
he  actually  told  him  at  last,  “You  humbled  France,  I  never  did.” 
But  it  was  only  a  moment.  The  House  groaned  a  little,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  Clemenceau  saw  it  in  a  flash  and  was  instantly 
in  the  right  note  again. 

“ Voltairean,”  Maurice  Banes  said  afterwards,  and  was  quite 
right.  Clemenceau  is  not  an  orator  and  has  no  eloquent  rhetoric 
in  debate,  though  when  he  writes  he  can  work  iq)  to  effective 
grandiloquence.  His  s^xiaking  style  is  almost  as  pruned,  precise, 
and  sharp  as  Voltaire’s  writing.  He  has  the  same  damning  irony 
serving  the  same  deadly  realism.  His  passage  upon  the  Society 
of  Nations  was  very  pretty.  It  does  not  bear  reading  over,  it 
is  just  a  flash  in  debate,  it  is  Voltaire’s  style  transposed  into  talk, 
but  it  went  beautifully.  Three-quarters  of  the  House  delighted 
in  his  quick  little  picture  (spoken  nineteen  to  the  dozen)  of  the 
Society  of  iN  at  ions,  just  precisely  at  this  very  moment  being 
drawn  up  by  eminent  gentlemen  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay — Leon  Bour¬ 
geois,  Ernest  Lavisse,  Leon  Benault.  He  tummised  solemnly 
(turning  to  the  Unified  Socialists  and  without  the  ghost  of  a 
smile)  to  lay  their  labours  when  completed  immediately  before 
the  House,  if  he  were  then  still  in  power,  which  was  very  un¬ 
likely.  “The  Society  of  Nations  (the  wily  old  debater  abruptly 
changed  his  manner)  is  what  you  want  (talking  now  fiercely  at 
the  Socialists) ;  what  will  it  mean  without  Germany  in  it?  I  for 
one  will  not  let  Germany  in.  You  will  let  her  in  on  what  guaran¬ 
tees?  Ask  Belgium.”  He  was  talked  to  also  about  arbitration. 
He  knew  all  about  that.  It  was  he  himself  who  sent  Leon 
Bourgeois  to  The  Hague  to  sign  Conventions  which  the  Germans 
had  for  three  years  past  been  engaged  in  violating.  He  was  asked 
about  war  aims.  His  war  aim  was  to  win  the  w’ar. 

The  imperious,  vivacious,  but  cool  old  man  threw  the  short, 
quick  sentences  out  with  scarcedy  any  gestures  except  a  shrug  or 
an  outspreading  of  the  hands  to  call  witness  to  the  absurdity  of 
opinions  opposed  to  his  own  fierce  common  sense.  A  Socialist  or 
two  (they  were  marvellously  quiet  for  them,  and  that  was  one 
of  Clemenccau’s  biggest  hits)  intcurupted.  “One  of  the  benefits 
of  old  age  is  that  one  gets  deaf,”  he  snapped  out. 

(.'aillaux  and  Clemenceau — that  was  a  ti’agic  monienl.  Clenien- 
ceau  was  speaking  of  crimes  against  France.  They  would  be  tried 
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in  the  proper  courts;  there  were  judicial  tribunals  and  political 
trihunals  (i.e.,  the  Senate  sitting  as  High  Court).  “Et  Caillaux?” 
shouted  a  voice.  Caillaux’s  seat,  four  or  five  benches  up  in  the 
amphitheatre  is  in  a  line  about  W.N.W.  of  the  tribune.  Clemen- 
ceau,  who  had  been  speaking  to  the  benches  in  front  of  the 
tribune,  turned  round  to  his  left,  still  speaking,  and  gazed  at 
Caillaux.  Caillaux,  violently  flushed,  started  half  out  of  his 
seat  three  times,  his  right  hand  just  raised.  Cleinenceau  still 
gazed  at  him.  Would  Caillaux  intervene?  He  sat  back  for  the 
third  time,  and  Cleinenceau,  still  looking  his  way,  went  on 
speaking,  saying  that  whatever  ho  did  as  a  journalist,  as  Chief 
of  the  Government  he  would  mention  no  names.  For  those 
seconds  all  eyes  watched  Caillaux.  I  don’t  know  what  would  have 
hajipened  if  he  had  intervened.  The  old  Tiger  looked  very  nasty. 

As  a  journalist  Clemenceau  had  accused  Caillaux  of  “defeatism” 
and  Malvy  of  having  “betrayed  the  interests  of  France.”  That  is 
the  immediate  reason  why  Clemenceau  now  is  Premier  and 
'\rinister  of  War.  He  has  come  on  a  great  chance.  It  had  to  be 
a  great  one  for  Poincare  to  have  at  last  to  call  the  old  foe  who 
in  the  old  peace  days  was  rather  absurdly  truculent  and  likened 
Poincare  daily  to  Nero,  I  believe,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  wasn’t 
Caligula.  He  has  come  thrust  by  public  opinion  and  by  trench 
opinion.  Clemenceau,  shrewdly,  and  patriotically,  and  plnckily, 
had  long  canvassed  the  trenches.  There  “C’est  un  Monsieur” 
(“priceless  old  chap”),  and  there  his  taking  of  the  helm  has  been 
toasted  in  dug-outs.  As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Army  Committee 
he  was  often  at  the  Front,  like  a  mere  journalist,  and  he  refused 
to  go  solemnly  as  Senator,  but  took  just  a  journalist’s  chances. 
He  stood  once  looking  down  on  a  heap  of  French  dead.  The 
shells  were  falling  near  him,  the  Staff  Officer  wanted  to  move  him 
on.  “ My  old  carcass?  What  an  end  it  would  be.  ”  And  he  stood 
looking  long  at  the  young  dead. 

He  may  have  an  even  greater  end.  Tf  he  does  lead  France  to 
victory,  what  a  career  his  will  have  been.  If  he  fails,  he  goes 
down  to  history  as  a  failure.  One  does  not  wonder  at  his  being 
afraid  to  think  what  is  expected  of  him.  Tf  he  succeeds,  what  a 
career !  At  sixty-five  the  old  Cabinet-breaker  for  the  first  time 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  Prime  Minister  a  few  months  later  for  three 
years ;  at  seventy-six  called  by  the  nation  to  be  Prime  Minister  now. 
At  fifty-two,  after  twenty  two  years  of  political  strife  and  of 
enjoying  Parisian  life,  hounded  out  of  political  life,  then  turning 
to  philosophy  and  the  letters  of  Les  Jeunes  (Le  Grand  Petn,  La 
Melee  Sociali^,  then  journalist  in  Le  Bloc,  written  only  by  him¬ 
self,  and  in  VAiirore  of  Dreyfusard  fame.  In  1902  he  came  back 
to  Parliament,  this  time  in  the  Senate,  for  the  same  Department 
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of  the  Var  for  which  he  had  sat  for  eight  years  in  the  Chamber 
and  where  his  Parliamentary  career  seemed  to  have  been  WTecked 
in  1893,  because  he  w'as  an  “agent  of  perfidious  Albion,”  and  was 
routed  with  cries  of  “Oh,  yes.”  Four  years  later  he  was  Cabinet 
Minister  for  the  first  time,  and  the  same  year  became  Prime 
Minister  for  three  years.  And  in  1908  Germany,  over  an  all' ray 
about  the  Foreign  Xegion  at  Casablanca,  demanded  an  apology 
from  France.  The  Prime  Minister  of  France  refused  an  apology. 
Germany  just  gave  in,  for  the  first  and  last  time  till  now,  under 
the  third  French  Eepublic.  Clemenceau  did  that.  Will  he  have 
a  yet  greater  end? 

L.\urence  Jerrold. 
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WAS  DISEAELI  A  DEMOCEAT? 


We  have  better  means  of  ascertaining  the  political  ideas  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  than  of  any  other  statesman,  except  Burke;  for 
he  wrote  more  than  any  other  Prime  Minister,  though  not  as 
much  as  the  great  Irishman  who  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
Cabinets  of  the  Whigs.  In  his  irresiionsible  salad  days,  Disraeli 
wrote  sentimental  and  society  novels,  which,  relieved  by  rare 
gems  of  wit,  are  dull  and  trashy  enough,  as  anyone  who  has 
waded  through  Venetia  and  Henrietta  Temple  will  admit.  But 
he  also  wTote  at  this  period  two  political  pamphlets,  “The  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Constitution”  and  “The  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,” 
which  as  the  expression  of  the  writer’s  early  opinions  and  a  de¬ 
tached  criticism  of  British  parties  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
The  “Eunnymede  Letters,”  published  by  the  Times,  have  suffered 
the  usual  fate  of  being  eclipsed  by  the  subsequent  performances 
I  of  the  author.  As  pieces  of  invective  they  are  far  superior  to  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  which  are  devoid  of  humour.  But  “Eunny¬ 
mede  ”  afterwards  became  Lord  Beaconsfield ,  and  so  these  Letters 
dropped  into  unmerited  oblivion.  That  in  his  free-lance  days 
Disraeli  should  have  written  novels,  pamphlets,  and  letters  to  the 
newspapers  is  what  we  might  expect.  It  is  more  remarkable 
j  that  after  he  had  been  in  Parliament  seven  years,  had  made 

i  many  successful  speeches,  and  was  a  serious  candidate  for  office, 

I  Disraeli  should  have  deliberately  chosen  the  novel  as  the  medium 

for  the  advancement  of  his  political  ideas.  The  famous  trilogy. 
Coning  shy,  Sybil, ^  and  Tancred,  were  wTitten  to  expound  and 
popularise  the  views  of  the  Young  England  party,  which  were 
those  of  a  picturesque  and  patrician  Socialism,  intended  as  the 
answer  of  the  aristocracy  to  Chartism.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
in  1870,  after  he  had  been  Prime  Minister,  carried  his  Eeform 
j  Bill,  and  been  driven  into  Opposition  once  more  by  Gladstone, 

I  Disraeli  published  Lothair,  in  which  the  vulgar  saw  nothing  but 

j  a  description  of  lords  and  ladies,  of  castles  and  courts.  The 

Wliigs  sneered,  while  Gladstone  and  the  Eadicals  were  really 
shocked  by  the  idea  that  an  ex-Prime  Minister  should  pass  his 
time  in  writing  a  frivolous  novel.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  novel 
with  a  serious  political  purpose  it  was  Lothair.  It  exposed  the 
social  propaganda  of  the  Church  of  Eome  with  a  satire  so  delicate 

(1)  This  is  the  way  Disraeli  spells  the  name,  but,  of  course,  it  is  wrong. 
ll&vWa  in  Greek,  Sibylla  in  Latin,  becomes  in  English  Sibyll  or  Sibyl.  A  distin¬ 
guished  lady  calls  herself  Sibell. 
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and  yet  so  deadly  as  to  check  the  alarming  pace  at  which  the 
cardinals  and  raonsignors  w^ere  at  that  time  making  converts  in 
English  society.  It  also  uncovered  to  a  world,  first  incredulous, 
finally  alarmed,  the  network  of  intrigue  which  the  secret  societies 
were  then  beginning  to  spread  over  Europe,  a  subject  about  which 
Disraeli  had  special  information  from  the  Jewfish  under-world. 
In  addition  to  the  jxditical  novels,  there  is  the  Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinclc,  a  history  of  the  great  battle  against  the  repeal  ot  the 
Corn  Law,  as  full  of  the  real  stuff  of  ]X)litics  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat.  Finally,  there  are  the  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament 
and  on  the  platform  during  forty  years.  Of  political,  as  of  re¬ 
ligious,  opinions  misinterpretation  is  always  possible;  hut  it  is 
more  difficult  in  Disraeli’s  case  than  in  that  of  any  other  British 
statesman. 

When  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  Disraeli  first  put  out  his  tiny 
hark  on  the  sea  of  politics  (1830),  the  waves  ran  high  and  the 
wind  whistled.  It  was  the  time  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
danger  and  excitement  stirred  the  blood  of  the  young  pilot,  the 
more  so  as  he  was  undecided  for  what  port  to  steer.  We  may 
he  sure  he  was  full  of  ideas, 

“  Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 
Tlint’s  to  be  let  unfiirnishM." 

And,  politically  speaking,  Disraeli’s  head  was  to  be  let,  if  not 
unfurnished,  furnished  on  the  hire  system.  He  stood  four  times 
for  Parjiament  unsuccessfully.  During  his  first  two  contests  at 
Wycombe  he  stood  as  an  Independent,  and  both  in  his  speeches 
from  the  portico  of  the  Red  Lion  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“What  is  He?”  abuse  of  the  Whigs  was  varied  by  vague  talk 
about  the  democratic  principle,  and  a  fusion  of  Tories  and 
Radicals.  He  procured  letters  of  recommendation  from  Joseph 
Hume  and  O’Connell ;  and  in  1834  he  actually  got  Lord  Durham, 
the  Radical  peer,  to  support  his  candidature  for  Aylesbury,  and 
Lord  Ijyndhurst  to  propose  him  for  King’s  Lynn.  “Mr.  Disraeli 
is  a  mighty  impartial  personage,”  sneered  Greville,  it  must  be 
admitted  with  justification.  In  the  struggle  for  Disraeli’s  soul 
liord  Lyndhurst  won,  luckily  for  the  Tory  party ;  and  at  the 
General  Election  of  1834  the  impartial  personage  stood  for  the 
third  time  at  Wycombe,  but  for  the  first  time  as  a  definite  Tory. 
In  the  three  years  that  intervened  before  his  return  for  Maid¬ 
stone  in  1837,  Disraeli  wrote  “The  Vindication  of  the  English 
Constitution”  and  “The  Spirit  of  Whiggism.”  In  these  pamph¬ 
lets  Disraeli  expounded  his  theory,  w'hich  he  never  abandoned, 
that  the  Constitution  consisted  of  the  Crown  and  three  Estates  of 
the  realm,  the  Lords  spiritual,  the  Ijords  temporal,  and  the 
Commons,  each  of  which  wms  an  Order  privileged  to  participate 
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in  the  Government.  The  Estate  of  the  Commons  was  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  members  of  Parliament,  but  the  electors, 
who  chose  their  deputies.  The  view  of  the  Commons  as  a 
privileged  order  or  estate  was  plausible  when  there  w'ere 
only  300,000  electors,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male 
population.  To-day,  wdien  there  are  about  to  be  some 
20,000,000  electors,  about  two-thirds  of  the  adult  population,  the 
theory,  even  if  historically  correct  (as  it  probably  is),  is  not  of 
much  value,  except  as  enunciatory  of  Disraeli’s  principle  that 
“the  English  Constitution  holds  out  privilege  to  every  subject  as 
the  inducement  to  do  his  duty.”  How  little  a  man  of  genius, 
bending  his  mind  in  the  first  spring  of  its  maturity  to  the  study 
of  politics,  is  enabled  to  read  the  future !  Disraeli  is  often 
credited  with  some  mystic  power  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  it 
is  certain  that  some  of  his  guesses  at  the  future  were  extra¬ 
ordinarily  right.  But  he  made  some  bad  mistakes,  and  one  of 
the  most  striking  is  to  be  found  in  “The  Spirit  of  Whiggism,” 
where  he  ventured  in  1836  on  the  astounding  prophecy  that  ‘‘there 
is  no  probability  of  ever  establishing  a  more  democratic  form  of 
government  than  the  present  English  Constitution.”  The  reason¬ 
ing  is  irrefragable,  granting  the  major  premiss.  ‘‘Whatever  form 
a  government  may  assume,  its  spirit  must  be  determined  by  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  property  of  the  country.  '  You  may  have 
a  Senate  and  Consuls,  you  may  have  no  hereditary  titles,  and 
you  may  dub  each  householder  or  inhabitant  a  citizen ;  but  if 
the  spirit  of  your  laws  preserves  masses  of  property  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  class,  the  government  of  the  country  will  follow  the  dis¬ 
position  of  property.”  Again:  ‘‘The  disposition  of  property  in 
England  throw's  the  government  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  natural  aristocracy.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  scheme  of 
the  suffrage,  or  any  method  of  election,  could  divert  that  power 
into  other  quarters.”  Then  the  question  is  put  :  Is  there  any 
probability  of  a  different  disposition  of  property  in  England? 
Disraeli  decided  that  there  was  not,  because  the  passion  for 
accumulating  wealth  is  the  salient  point  in  our  national  psychology. 
“The  nation  that  esteems  wealth  as  the  great  object  of  existence 
will  submit  to  no  law's  that  do  not  secure  the  enjoyment  of  wealth. 
Now,  we  deprive  W'calth  of  its  greatest  source  of  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  of  its  best  security,  if  w'e  deprive  it  of  pow'er.  The  English 
nation,  therefore,  insists  that  property  shall  be  the  qualification 
of  power.  .  .  .  Believing,  therefore,  that  no  change  will  occur 
in  the  disposition  of  property  in  this  country,  I  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  how  our  government  can  become  more  democratic.”  The 
syllogism,  be  it  observed,  is  flawless.  Assuming  that  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  plutocracy  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  property, 
VOL.  cm.  N.S.  D* 
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they  would  have  retained  their  political  power,  in  spite  of  Eeform 
Bills.  But  the  disposition  of  property  has  been  changed,  not  by 
revolutions  in  the  street,  but  by  taxation.  Disraeli  was  unable 
to  imagine  the  advent  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  passing  of 
the  Finance  Act  of  1910,  with  its  consequence,  the  Parliament  Act 
of  1911.  The  shrewdest  genius  that  ever  meddled  with  British 
politics  was  unable  to  see  more  than  a  very  few  years  ahead. 

The  decade  that  followed  (1840-50)  was  Disraeli’s  meridian. 
He  was  four  years  younger  than  the  century,  and  his  greatest 
intellectual  output  was  made  between  his  thirty-sixth  and  forty- 
sixth  year.  He  wrote  the  three  greatest  political  novels  that  ever 
appeared  in  any  language.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  Coningshy, 
Sybil,  and  Tancred  are  the  only  political  novels  worth  reading, 
for  Thackeray  and  Trollope  merely  satirised  the  follies  of  elec¬ 
tions.  But  they  wnre  certainly  not  written  to  advocate  a  demo¬ 
cratic  system.  Nay,  they  were  the  answer  to  the  democratic 
claims  advanced  in  the  People’s  Charter.  In  the  ’forties  the 
Condition  of  England  question  loomed  large,  and  the  fierce 
protests  of  Carlyle  against  the  utilitarian  school  obviously  inspired 
the  politician’s  pen.  Coningshy ,  apart  from  its  satirical  portraits 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  is  an  attack  upon  Conservatism 
as  “an  organised  hypocrisy.’’  The  awkward  question  naturally 
arose  :  What  will  you  conserve?  “The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
provided  they  are  not  exercised ;  the  independence  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  provided  it  is  not  asserted ;  the  Ecclesiastical  estate, 
provided  it  is  regulated  by  a  commission  of  laymen.”  It  was 
indeed  an  age  of  social  disorganisation  :  “the  Crown  has  become 
a  cipher ;  the  Church  a  sect ;  the  nobility  drones ;  and  the  people 
drudges.”  Even  Sidonia  (the  author  himself)  has  no  remedy  for 
a  country  where  “  Conservatism  assumes  in  theory  that  everything 
established  should  be  maintained ;  but  adopts  in  practice  that 
everything  that  is  established  is  indefensible.”  Nevertheless, 
Sidonia  makes  twn  remarkable  prophecies,  whose  success  may  be 
set  off  against  the  “howler”  about  the  distribution  of  property. 
He  draws  Coningsby’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  England  the 
depository  of  powder  is  always  unpopular,  and  predicts  the  decline 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  “An  educated  nation  recoils  from  the 
imperfect  vicariate  of  what  is  called  representative  government. 
Your  House  of  Commons,  that  has  absorbed  all  other  powers  in 
the  State,  will  in  all  probability  fall  more  rapidly  than  it  rose.” 
The  place  vacated  in  the  people’s  confidence  by  the  House  of 
Commons  will,  Sidonia  prophesies,  be  taken  by  the  Press,  a  more 
direct  and  less  costly  method  of  representing  public  opinion.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  seer’s  reputation,  these  happy  hits  are 
accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  the  Sovereign  will  emerge 
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as  the  leader  of  the  nation — a  betise,  if  ever  there  was  one.  The 
only  discoverable  suggestion  of  a  cure  for  the  out-of-joint  times 
is  that  the  New  Generation  of  aristocrats  should  remember  their 
duties  as  well  as  their  privileges,  or,  concretely,  that  Chandos 
and  John  Manners  should  dance  round  the  maypole  with  the 
peasantry  on  their  fathers’  estates.  The  ducal  sires  looked  rather 
sourly  on  this  gay  idealism ;  and  what  London  society  made  of 
it  may  be  gathered  from  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Melton  and  Mr. 
Cassilis,  two  dandies  of  the  Old  Generation,  at  the  Beaumanoir 
ball  in  Arlington  Street.  “  ‘  A  sort  of  new  set ;  new  ideas  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Beau  tells  me  a  good  deal  about  it ;  and  when 
1  was  staying  with  the  Everinghams  at  Easter,  they  were  full 
of  it.  Coningsby  had  just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  they  were 
quite  on  the  qui  vice.  Lady  Everingham  is  one  of  their  set.  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is  exactly ;  but  I  think  we  shall  hear  more  of 
it.’  ‘  A  sort  of  animal  magnetism,  or  unknown  tongues,  I  take  it, 
from  your  description,’  said  his  companion.  ‘  Well,  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is,’  said  Mr.  Melton,  ‘  but  it  has  got  hold  of  all  the  young 
fellows  who  have  just  come  out.  Beau  is  a  little  bit  himself.  I 
had  some  idea  of  giving  my  mind  to  it,  they  made  such  a  fuss 
about  it  at  Everingham ;  but  it  requires  a  devilish  deal  of  history, 
I  believe,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.’  ‘  Ah  !  that’s  a  bore,’  said 
his  companion.  ‘  It  is  difficult  to  turn  to  with  a  new  thing  when 
you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  it.  I  never  could  manage  charades. 
Have  you  heard  anything  about  it?  ’  asked  Mr.  Cassilis  of  Mr. 
Ormsby.  ‘  Young  Coningsby  brought  it  from  abroad ;  didn’t  you 
say  so,  Jemmy?  ’  ‘  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow ;  it  is  not  at  all  that 

sort  of  thing.’  ‘  But  they  say  it  requires  a  deuced  deal  of  history,’ 
continued  Mr.  Cassilis.  ‘  One  must  brush  up  one’s  Goldsmith. 
Canterton  used  to  be  the  fellow  for  history  at  White’s.  He  was 
always  boring  one  with  William  the  Conqueror,  Julius  CfEsai, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.’  ”  But  though  the  dreams  of  Young 
England  puzzled  the  dandies,  and  amused  Palmerston  and  Louis 
Philippe,  they  did  set  the  young  politicians  of  the  day  on  thinking, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  gospel  that  “power  has  only 
one  duty,  to  secure  the  social  welfare  of  the  people,”  as  preached 
in  the  second  novel.  Sybil,  or  the  Two  Nations,  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  democratic,  or  at  least  a  Socialistic,  work.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  Rich  and  the  Poor  as  two  nations,  living  within  the 
lists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  as  ignorant  of,  and  as  hostile 
to,  one  another  as  two  countries  at  the  North  and  South  Pole. 
It  is  said  by  his  biographers  that  Disraeli  prepared  himself  for 
this  novel  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  manufacturing  districts  known 
as  the  Black  Country.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  strange  Oriental 
figure,  with  coal-black  ringlets  and  countenance  of  deadly  pallor, 
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arrayed  in  the  garments  of  Stultz  or  Nuqcc,  wandering  amongst 
the  grimy  operatives  of  Ijaucashire,  who  would  have  stoned  him 
as  surely  as  English  birds  would  peck  a  perroquet  to  death.  Nor 
do  the  descriptions  of  Wodgate  and  Mowbray,  and  the  slang  of 
their  inhabitants,  read  as  if  they  were  pru9  sur  le  vif.  There  is  a 
false  literary  ring  about  them,  quite  different  from  the  touch  of 
Dickens  in  describing  the  poor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  novel, 
as  a  ix)litical  manifesto,  had  very  important  consequences.  It  was 
a  definite  pronouncement  by  a  rising  Tory  that  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  was  a  subject  for  legislation  second  to  no 
other  in  importance.  The  Eeixjrt  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  revealed 
the  fact  that,  wdiilst  the  manufacturers  were  accusing  the  land¬ 
lords  of  starving  the  people  for  the  sake  of  their  rents,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  were  amassing  millions  out  of  sweated  slaves  in  mines 
and  factories.  Lord  Ashley,  supported  by  the  Tories,  but  opposed 
by  Bright  and  the  Free  Traders,  proposed  the  first  Bill  for  the 
limitation  of  hours  in  factories  and  mines.  From  the  publication 
of  Sybil  dates  the  beginning  of  that  long  series  of  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  paternal  Socialism, 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Disraeli’s  Toryism,  which  is  perhaps  best 
defined  as  State  regulation  of  industry.  Tancred,  the  last  of  the 
trilogy,  is  mainly  an  attack  on  the  lethargy  and  latitudinarian 
weakness  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  contains  a  famous  cari¬ 
cature  of  Dr.  Blomfield,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  a  superb 
quizzing  of  a  certain  type  of  arrivistes,  the  Guy  Flounceys.  But 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  least  readable  of  the  novels,  for  it  is 
largely  taken  up  with  a  glorification  of  the  Hebrew  race,  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which,  wdth  bated  breath  be  it  whispered,  Disraeli  could 
be  a  great  bore. 

Disraeli  had  only  been  four  years  in  Parliament  when  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  formed  his  second  Government  in  1841.  Both  Dis¬ 
raeli  and  his  wife  WTote  to  the  I’rime  Minister  asking  for  a  place 
in  his  Government,  a  request  which  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  refused.  There  is  evidence  that  Peel  admired 
Disraeli’s  oirening  genius,  but  he  thought  that  the  young  man 
could  wait — a  very  natural  mistake.^  The  young  man  did  w-ait 
five  years,  and  then  turned  out  the  Prime  Minister,  taking  his 
place  in  Opposition  as  leader  of  the  Tory  party.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  motives,  Disraeli’s  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  a  chapter  of  which  his  admirers  may  well  be  proud, 


(1)  “The  minister  was  wrong.  He  was  not  fond  of  trusting  youtli,  luit 
it  is  a  confidence  which  should  be  exercised,  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  a 
public  assembly.  .  .  .  .Vs  it  was,  he  made  a  personal  enemy  of  one  who  naturally 
might  have  ripened  into  a  devoted  follower,  and  who  from  his  social  influence, 
as  well  as  from  his  political  talents,  was  no  despicable  foe.” — (EiKhjminn. 
Vol.  III.,  p.  116.) 
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for  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  us  all  back  to  agricultural 
protection.  Disraeli  opfxised  free  imports  of  corn  on  three 
grounds  :  first,  because  England’s  greatness  depended  on  its 
territorial  constitution — that  is,  on  the  preponderance  in  its 
|)olitics  of  the  landed  interest ;  second,  because  agriculture  was  the 
greatest  of  national  industries,  and  ought  as  such  to  be  protected 
by  the  State;  and,  third,  because  dependence  on  foreign  supplies 
of  food  was  a  great  danger  in  time  of  war.  Bentinck,  Disraeli, 
and  the  country  gentlemen  were  beaten  by  Whigs,  Radicals, 
Peelites,  Corn-Law  Tjcaguers,  and  the  Press.  But  in  his  fare¬ 
well  to  his  foes  Disraeli  said  :  “It  may  be  vain  now,  in  the  mid¬ 
night  of  their  intoxication,  to  tell  them  that  there  will  be  an 
awakening  of  bitterness;  it  may  be  idle  now,  in  the  spring-tide 
of  tlicir  economic  frenzy,  to  warn  them  that  there  may  be  an 
ebb  of  trouble.  But  the  dark  and  inevitable  hour  will  arrive. 
Then,  when  their  spirit  is  softened  by  misfortune,  they  will 
recur  to  those  principles  that  made  England  great,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  can  alone  keep  England  great.”  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Coningsby  Disraeli  has  some  means  of  conveying  a  report  of 
Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero’s  speeches  to  his  uncle  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

“When  in  doubt,  play  Parliamentary  reform,”  was  the  standing 
policy  of  the  Whigs  during  the  greater  part  of  Disraeli’s  career. 
Disraeli  did  not  meet  Lord  John  Russell’s  frequent  attempts 
to  exploit  this  question  by  a  negative,  but  by  an  alternative  pro¬ 
posal.  He  stoutly  refused  to  allow  the  Whigs  a  monopoly  of 
popular  principles,  w'hich  he  distinguished  from  democratic  rights  ; 
and  in  1858  Tjord  Derby’s  second  Administration  brought  forward 
a  Reform  Bill,  which  proposed  to  lower  the  £10  rental  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  to  establish  other  qualifications  besides  rent,  such  as 
a  university  degree,  the  possession  of  £50  in  the  Funds,  the 
position  of  foreman  of  works,  etc.  The  battle  was  decided  after 
Palmerston’s  death,  between  1866  and  1867.  (fbulstone  opened 
the  ball  by  a  Bill  for  the  usual  reduction  of  the  £10  rental  to  £7. 
Disraeli’s  intelligence  saw  the  absurdity  of  basing  the  franchise 
upon  a  rental ,  whose  value  changed  with  the  value  of  money ,  and 
which  was  therefore  liable  to  perpetual  reduction  from  £10  to 
£7  and  from  £7  to  £5,  and  so  on.  He  drove  Gladstone  out  of 
office,  and  with  a  hostile  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
carried  his  Bill,  which  abolished  rental  value  as  a  qualification  and 
substituted  the  occupation  for  twelve  months  of  a  rateable  tene¬ 
ment  (of  any  value)  coupled  with  the  personal  payment  of  rates. 
Throughout  the  long  debates,  battles  of  the  giants,  Disraeli  main¬ 
tained  his  view  that  the  Commons  were  a  privileged  Estate,  that 
the  franchise  was  a  trust,  not  a  right,  and  that  a  citizen  must 
qualify  for  its  possession  by  evidence  of  his  discharge  of  the  first 
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duty  of  citizenship,  direct  contribution  to  the  burthens  of  his  F 
neighbourhood.  “I  never  wished,  in  arguing  this  question,  to 
restrain  its  merits  to  the  question  of  the  exact  numbers  that  may 
be  admitted  under  it  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  suffrage.  I  think  • 

that  on  that  subject  an  immense  mistake  has  been  made.  It  is  i 

a  mistake  to  suppose  that  your  numbers  make  democracy.  So  ■ 
long  as  you  have  fitness  and  variety,  it  is  impossible  that  demo-  J 
cracy  can  prevail.”  Disraeli’s  principle  was  right,  but  he  made 
a  mistake  in  selecting  the  personal  payment  of  rates  as  the  test 
of  fitness,  because  the  majority  of  the  lower-middle  and  working 
classes  do  not  pay  rates,  which  are  paid  by  the  landlord  and 
included  in  the  rent.  Disraeli  would  have  done  better  to  have 
made  the  possession  of  a  sum  in  the  Savings  Bank  or  the  National  ^ 
Debt  or  the  payment  of  income-tax  a  test  of  citizenship.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  abolish  the  compound  householder,  a 
rating  Act  was  passed  two  years  later  by  Goschen,  when 
Disraeli  was  in  Opposition,  which  abolished  the  personal  payment 
of  rates  as  a  qualification  for  the  vote.  The  last  time  that  Disraeli 
spoke  on  the  franchise  was  in  1874,  when  he  stood  before  the  f 

box  with  a  majority  at  his  back  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  As  | 

Prime  Minister  he  opposed  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Bill  for  the  extension  [ 
of  the  urban  suffrage  to  the  counties,  not  because  the  agricultural 
labourers  were  less  fitted  to  vote  than  the  artisans,  but  because 
it  would  destroy  the  ancient  borough  constitution  of  England. 

He  saw  that  it  was  a  step  towards  equal  electoral  districts,  which 
he  distrusted  as  not  being  representative  of  the  variety  of  English 
national  life.  “The  distribution  of  political  power,”  he  said, 

“is  a  matter  of  convention,  not  of  abstract  or  moral  right.”  It  , 
is  this  ancient  borough  constitution  which  the  rash  and  unthink¬ 
ing  politicians  of  to-day  have  destroyed  by  their  new  Beform  Bill. 

In  1872  Disraeli  spoke  at  a  great  meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  defined  Conservative  principles  to  be  the  maintenance  of  our  i 
institutions,  the  preservation  of  our  Empire,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  He  contrasted  the  cosmopolitan  i 
principles  of  the  Ijiberals  with  the  national  principles  of  the 
Tories ;  and  there  is  one  passage  about  Imperial  confederation 
which  is  worth  quoting  as  a  really  remarkable  forecast  of  coming 
events.  Speaking  of  the  Colonies  :  “I  cannot  conceive  how  our  j 
distant  Colonies  can  have  their  affairs  administered  except  by 
self-government.  But  self-government,  in  my  opinion,  when  it 
was  conceded,  ought  to  have  been  conceded  as  part  of  a  great 
policy  of  Imperial  consolidation.  It  ought  to  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  Imperial  tariff,  by  securities  for  the  people  of 
England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  Sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by  a  military  code 
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which  should  have  precisely  defined  the  means  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  by  which  the  Colonies  should  be  defended,  and  by  which, 
if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid  from  the  Colonies 
themselves.  It  ought,  further,  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
institution  of  some  representative  council  in  the  Metropolis, 
which  would  have  brought  the  Colonies  into  constant  and  con¬ 
tinuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government.”  Our  new  Empire- 
builders  might  do  worse  than  take  this  leaf  out  of  the  great  states¬ 
man’s  book.  Unfortunately,  when  Disraeli  succeeded  to  power 
two  years  later,  he  was  seventy  years  old,  and  he  had  used  up 
his  mental  capital  at  a  terrible  rate.  Such  energy  as  he  had  left 
was  absorbed  in  watching  England’s  interest  in  the  war  that 
broke  out  between  the  Tsar  and  the  Sultan,  when,  according  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  we  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse — an 
historical  point  that  is  by  no  means  decided. 

A  democrat,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  advocates  the  rule  of 
numbers,  untested  by  fitness,  in  the  monotony  of  equal  electoral 
districts,  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not.  The  principles  of  democracy 
arc  cosmo|X)litan ;  the  principles  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  were 
national  and  Imperial.  How  should  he  be  a  democrat?  He 
believed  that  his  race  was  the  oldest  and  the  purest,  indeed,  the 
only  pure,  race  in  the  world.  He  believed  that  his  family  was 
older  and  better  than  most  of  the  best  English  families.  With 
what  gust  does  he  trace  the  rise  of  Warren,  the  waiter  at  White’s, 
through  a  baronetcy  and  an  Irish  peerage  to  an  English  earldom ! 
“  ‘  Ancient  lineage  ’  !  ”  said  Mr.  Millbank ;  “  ‘  I  never  heard  of 
a  peer  with  an  ancient  lineage.’  ‘  I  have  always  understood,’  said 
Coningsby,  ‘that  our  peerage  was  the  finest  in  Europe.’  ‘  From 
themselves,’  said  Millbank,  ‘and  the  heralds  they  pay  to  paint 
their  carriages.  .  .  .  We  owe  the  English  peerage  to  three 
sources  :  the  spoliation  of  the  Church ;  the  open  and  flagrant  sale 
of  its  honours  by  the  elder  Stuarts ;  and  the  boroughmongering  of 
our  own  times.’  ” 

A  statesman  may  be  democratic  without  being  a  democrat ; 
he  may  temper  the  forms  of  ancient  institutions  with  the  spirit 
of  popular  privileges.  Without  believing  in  the  abolition  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  degrees,  without  sanctioning  the  plunder  of  the  few 
by  the  many,  he  may  say  with  Eunnymede  :  “The  Monarchy  of 
the  Tories  is  more  democratic  than  the  Eepublic  of  the  Whigs.” 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  food  prices,  which  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  October  of  last  year,  Mr.  Eunciman, 
who  was  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  declared  that  the  marked  reasons  for 
prices  going  up  were  the  restriction  of  production,  the  narrowing 
of  markets,  and  the  difficulties  of  carriage.  He  gave  as  a  further 
reason  the  inflation  of  the  currency — a  matter  to  which,  he  said, 
far  too  little  attention  had  been  paid  :  the  currency  of  the  world 
was  inflated  and  values  were  not  what  they  api)eared  to  be.  All 
these  explanations  were  available ;  but  there  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Eunciman,  another  in  this  country,  which  was  that  we  had 
not  restricted  our  consuming  capacity,  but  had,  on  the  contrary, 
increased  it  throughout  the  war. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1916  we  have  so  far  altered  our  plans 
that  the  charge  of  increasing  rather  than  reducing  our  consuming 
capacity  can  no  longer  be  brought  against  us.  Successful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  augment  production,  and  although  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  carriage  have  not  been  overcome,  they  are  probably  not 
more  serious  now  than  they  were  in  October,  1916.  In  the 
interval  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  supply,  to 
restrict  consumption,  and  to  ensure  that  carrying  capacity  shall 
be  utilised  mainly  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  of  prime  necessity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inflation  of  the  currency  of  the  world 
has  been  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  and  prices  have  gone  on 
steadily  increasing  month  by  month.  They  have  soared  to  such 
heights  that,  in  order  to  save  the  poorest  people  from  starvation, 
the  Government  has  been  compelled  to  fix  a  price  for  bread 
considerably  below  the  market  value  and  to  place  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  tax]myer  the  burden  of  paying  the  difference  between  the 
arbitrarily  fixed  and  the  market  price. 

As  all  the  obvious  reasons  for  rising  prices  to  which  Mr.  Runci- 
man  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
investigated,  and  as  the  results  of  the  several  investigations  have 
been  translated  into  action  without  sensibly  checking  the  rate 
of  increase,  surely  it  is  now  time  for  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
less  obvious  factor  to  which  attention  was  also  drawn.  What  is 
known  as  the  “quantity  theory”  of  money  has  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repute.  The  reason  is  that  the  old  economic  doctrine  that  prices 
are  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  has 
been  obscured  by  the  credit  system  which  was  created  and  has 
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been  developed  by  the  banks.  The  attitude  of  the  modern  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  typical.  “What  is  the  use,”  he  says,  “of  telling 
me  that  prices  depend  upon  tlie  amount  of  gold  in  circulation 
when  everyone  knows  that  trade  is  conducted  to  a  far  greater 
extent  on  a  credit  than  on  a  cash  basis?  And  is  it  not  recorded 
in  the  commercial  history  of  every  country  that  credit  is  capable 
of  expansion  to  the  extent  of  dwarfing  the  whole  of  the  gold 
currency  into  insignificance?  Therefore,  the  state  of  credit  is 
a  far  more  powerful  determinant  of  price  than  the  amount  of 
gold  in  circulation.”  That  the  opinion  of  the  modern  business 
man  has  become  not  only  the  commonly  accepted  one,  but  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  one,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  extent  to 
which  prices  are  susceptible  to  variations  in  the  volume  of  the 
metal  coinage  and  note  issues  has  not  been  inquired  into,  despite 
the  prominence  into  which  the  high  cost  of  food  has  brought 
the  whole  subject  of  prices.  It  has  not  even  been  thought  worthy 
of  consideration  by  any  of  the  Committees,  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  or  other  public  bodies  which  have  been,  and  still  are, 
anxiously  seeking  the  various  causes  of  the  phenomenal  decrease 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign.  The  theory  of  the 
modern  business  man  is  an  outcome  of  the  system  under  which 
the  great  bulk  of  a  nation’s  cash  is  entrusted  to  bankers,  upon 
whom  enormous  capacity  to  create  credit  is  conferred ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  built  upon  a  complete  misconception  of  the  motives 
which  determine  the  actions  of  bankers. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Beview  ^  I  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  credit,  modern  banking  business 
has  created  conditions  which  always  conform  to  the  same  rule. 
That  rule  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms  :  “The  limits  of 
the  exjiansion  and  contraction  of  credit  are  fixed  by  the  volume 
of  the  metallic  currency  or  of  the  metallic  and  note  currencies 
combined  when  notes  are  issued  without  an  equivalent  covering 
of  gold.”  Economic  and  psychological  causes  unite  to  enforce 
the  operation  of  this  rule  just  as  strongly  as  they  unite  to  enforce 
the  oiieration  of  the  well-known  and  universally  accepted 
“Gresham’s”  law  that  “bad  money  will  drive  good  money  out 
of  circulation.”  Kecognition  of  the  rule  to  which  I  have  referred 
implies  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  upon  the  volume  of 
the  metallic  and  note  currencies  that  prices  ultimately  depend. 
That  is  to  say,  the  original  principle,  which  was  first  laid  down 
by  Adam  Smith,  but  which  was  rejected  when  the  effects  of  the 
credit  system  were  observed,  is  found,  after  all,  to  be  funda¬ 
mentally  correct.  It  is  advisable  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  led  to  the  enunciation  of  the  new  rule  of  economic 

(1)  October,  1916. 
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law.  First  of  all,  the  fact  must  be  realised  that  banks  are  not 
philanthropic  institutions.  They  were  originally  founded,  and  are 
still  maintained,  with  the  primary  object  of  earning  the  largest 
possible  profits  for  their  shareholders  :  that  they  are  of  great 
service  to  the  public  is — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manage¬ 
ments — a  distinctly  secondary  consideration.  The  more  money 
banks  lend  out  the  greater  are  their  profits ;  but  they  dare  not 
multiply  loans  to  the  extent  of  jeopardising  their  power  to  meet 
the  demands  of  their  depositors  and  current  account  holders. 
Consequently,  there  are  two  clearly-defined  limits  to  the  lending 
capacity  of  banks — i.e.,  to  their  capacity  to  create  credit — two 
danger  points  in  fact.  When  credit  is  expanding  banks  lend 
freely  until  they  come  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  lend  more,  because,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  not  have 
enough  cash  on  hand  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  which 
their  business  leads  them  to  anticipate.  That  point  marks  the 
upper  limit.  On  the  other  hand,  as  credit  contracts,  more  and 
more  money  is  left  lying  idle  in  the  coffers  of  the  banks.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  earning  interest,  although 
depositors  still  have  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it ;  and  if  the 
amount  of  idle  money  increases  beyond  a  certain  point,  banks 
are  unable  to  earn  any  dividends  for  their  shareholders.  That 
point  marks  the  lower  limit.  In  practice  these  points  are  very 
seldom  actually  reached.  A  check  is  placed  upon  credit  when 
the  upper  limit  is  nearly  arrived  at ;  and  when  the  lower  limit 
is  approaching  the  rates  of  interest  are  altered  with  a  view  to 
discourage  depositors  and  to  encourage  borrowers. 

Since  the  great  bulk  of  a  nation’s  money  always  finds  its  way 
to  the  banks,  it  is  clear  that  any  addition  to,  or  diminution  of, 
the  supply  of  money  must  invariably  make  its  presence  known 
by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  cash  in  the  hands  of  bankers. 
Every  alteration  of  the  quantity  of  gold  or  incontrovertible  notes 
in  circulation  moves  up  or  down  the  limits  wdthin  which  credit 
can  be  created.  If  the  currency  be  increased  deposits  will  grow, 
and  the  banks  will  be  able  to  extend  their  credit  proportionately. 
They  will  endeavour  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  do  so  in  order 
to  earn  the  highest  possible  profits  for  their  shareholders.  The 
public  will  have  control  over  a  larger  amount  of  money  than 
formerly ;  money  will  be  cheapened  in  relation  to  all  other 
articles  and  prices  will  go  up.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  circulation  were  decreased,  the  capacity  of  banks  to 
lend  money  would  be  proportionately  lessened.  The  effect  might 
not  be  immediately  noticeable  if  the  outstanding  credits  created 
by  banks  lay  between  the  two  fresh  danger  points  fixed  by  the 
new  conditions.  But  both  those  points  would  be  at  a  lower 
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level  than  before,  and  a  tendency  would  immediately  set  in  to¬ 
wards  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  money  over  which  the  public 
could  exercise  control.  There  would  be  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  money  in  relation  to  other  articles ;  prices  would  fall. 

Before  the  war  commenced  our  currency  was  a  model  of  economic 
purity ;  but  it  has  since  been  artificially  inflated  by  the  issue  of 
currency  notes  to  the  extent  of  over  ^150 ,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  gold  held  in  reserve  for  them.  To  take  a  sovereign  in  gold 
from  circulation,  hold  it  in  reserve,  and  place  a  pound  note  in 
circulation  in  lieu  of  it,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  currency. 
But  adding  ^150 ,000,000  worth  of  such  notes  to  the  currency 
without  withdrawing  a  con*esponding  amount  of  gold  has  the 
same  effect  as  placing  in  circulation  an  additional  dG150,000,000 
in  coin.  Every  batch  of  currency  notes  in  respect  of  which  gold 
was  not  withdrawn  from  circulation  moved  upwards  the  capacity 
of  bankers  to  create  credit,  and  primary  instinct  impelled  them 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  The  public 
secured  control  over  an  ever-growing  amount  of  money.  There 
was  an  all-round  increase  of  demand  for  goods  without  any  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  of  supply.  Prices  naturally  rose,  and  every 
fresh  inflation  of  the  currency  drove  them  still  higher. 

Mr.  Rimciman  declared  that  high  food  prices  were  in  part 
explained  by  increased  national  consuming  capacity.  Probably 
he  had  the  Army  in  mind.  It  may  be  true  that  many  of  the 
men  called  to  the  Colours  are  more  liberally  fed  than  they  w^ere 
when  they  had  to  provide  for  themselves ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Army  is  now  national,  and  includes  in  its 
ranks  a  great  many  men  whose  present  maintenance  is  on  a  less 
liberal  scale  than  it  used  to  be,  as  well  as  men  who  are  better 
fed  and  clothed  than  they  were  before  they  became  soldiers.  And, 
in  any  case,  against  any  possible  increase  caused  by  the  average 
soldier  consuming  more  now  than  he  did  when  he  was  a  civilian 
must  be  set  a  decrease  of  national  consuming  capacity  as  a  result 
of  the  impoverishment  of  numerous  people  who  have  had  to 
suffer  privation  because  their  incomes  have  been  stationary  or 
reactionary  while  prices  have  gone  up.  The  only  possible  way 
of  determining  to  what  extent,  if  any,  national  consuming  capa¬ 
city  has,  on  the  whole,  increased  is  to  make  comparisons  on  the 
basis  of  quantities — not  prices ;  and  the  necessary  figures  to  enable 
this  to  be  done  are  not  available.  Mr.  Eunciman  was  on  safer 
ground  when  he  said  the  values  were  not  what  they  appeared  to 
be.  Alteration  of  values  is,  in  fact,  the  explanation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  “  increased  national  consuming  capacity  ”  to  which  he 
referred.  Currency  inflation  has  depressed  the  value  of  money 
in  relation  to  everything  else,  and  has  thus  apparently  increased 
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the  value  of  what  we  consume.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
a  sovereign  will  purchase  no  more  at  the  ])rescnt  time  than  Us. 
would  buy  just  before  the  war  started ;  Init  if  a  man  now  earns  a 
sovereign  where  he  formerly  earned  11s.,  and  has  to  pay  the 
sovereign  for  food,  similar  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  which 
ho  used  to  purchase  for  11s.,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  con¬ 
suming  capacity  has  increased. 

In  order  properly  to  grasp  the  effect  of  currency  on  prici's  ve  \ 
must  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone.  No  gi’cat  currency  change  can  be  made  by  any 
important  nation  without  affecting  currencies  and,  consequently, 
prices  in  all  other  countries  with  which  it  carries  on  a  large  volume 
of  trade,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  There  is  always  a  pouring  J 
out  of  gold  from  any  country  in  which  prices  are  rising  at  a 
greater  rate  than  they  are  rising  elsewhere,  and  an  influx  when  j 
conditions  are  reversed.  As  a  result,  prices  in  different  parts  of  i 
the  world,  although  they  may  be,  and  generally  are,  widely  dis-  I 
similar,  act  and  react  on  one  another.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  issue  of  currency  notes,  for  which  no  gold  reserve  is  held,  was 
to  inflate  British  currency  and  raise  our  prices.  If  England  alone 
had  issued  inconvertible  paper  money,  the  export  of  gold,  which 
would  inevitably  have  follow'ed,  would  have  caused  prices  to  fall 
baok  again.  They  would  not  have  quite  returned  to  the  old  level ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  would  have  been  raised  in  other 
countries  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  English  gold ;  the 
disadvantage  of  slightly  higher  prices  would  have  been  shared 
by  the  whole  world.  We,  for  our  part,  would  have  suffered  the 
further  disability  of  having  to  put  up  with  a  degraded  currency 
which  would  have  included  all  the  inconvertible  notes  we  had 
issued.  But  England  was  by  no  means  alone  in  issuing  incon¬ 
vertible  notes.  Our  Allies  adopted  the  same  plan  as  ourselves, 
and  pursued  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  did,  so  also  did 
Germany  and  Austria.  Russia  has  issued  notes  to  the  face  value 
of  more  than  ^1,400,000,000  in  excess  of  the  gold  which  she 
holds  in  reserve  for  them,  and  the  surplus  notes  issued  by  France 
amount  to  over  ^£600,000,000.  In  his  book  on  “Money,”  Jevons 
wrote  :  “A  number  of  bankers  all  trying  to  issue  additional  notes 
resemble  a  number  of  merchants  offering  to  sell  corn  for  future 
delivery,  and  the  value  of  gold  will  be  affected  as  the  price  of 
corn  certainly  is.  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
value  of  gold  as  a  fixed  datum  line  in  commerce ;  but  in  reality  it 
is  a  very  variable  thing.”  Substitute  in  this  passage  the  word 
“Governments”  for  “bankers”  and  .Tevons’s  words  aptly  describe 
what  has  been  happening  since  the  the  autumn  of  1914.  The 
inevitable  result  of  extensive  note  issues  by  a  number  of  Govern- 
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uients  was  that  jxi-ices  were  irresistibly  impelled  upwards  in  all 
belligerent  countries — apart  from  any  questions  of  war  waste, 
profiteering,  difficulties  of  transport  by  sea  or  land,  or  shortage 
of  labour.  Belligerent  countries  became  extraordinarily  good 
markets  in  which  to  sell  goods ;  and  a  golden  harvest  was  tempt¬ 
ingly  displayed  to  neutral  nations,  in  whose  favour  enormous 
trade  balances  rapidly  grew  up.  In  large  part  these  balances 
were  met  by  payment  in  gold.  But  just  as  gold  substitutes  in  the 
sluqje  of  paper  money  swelled  the  currencies  and  increased  prices 
in  the  belligerent  countries,  so  also  the  large  quantities  of  gold 
coin  sent  to  neutral  States  in  payment  for  goods  supplied  to  the 
waning  nations  swelled  the  currencies  and  increased  prices  in 
the  neutral  States  themselves.  The  withdrawal  of  gold  set  up 
a  natural  tendeney  for  prices  to  fall  in  the  countries  from  which 
it  had  been  exported ;  but  not  only  was  this  tendency  overcome, 
but  the  upward  movement  of  prices  was  continued  by  the  action 
of  the  several  Governments  in  placing  still  further  issues  of  in¬ 
convertible  paper  money  on  their  respective  markets.  The  net 
results  have  been  that  currencies  have  been  inflated  and  prices 
forced  up  all  over  the  world,  that  inconvertible  paper  money  is 
tending  more  and  more  to  drive  out  gold  from  the  currencies  of 
the  States  that  issue  it,  and  that  the  gold  so  driven  out  is  being 
absorbed  into  the  currencies  of  the  neutral  nations.  Between 
August,  1914,  and  the  date  of  her  own  declaration  of  war, 
America  increased  the  amount  of  her  gold  currency  by  approxi¬ 
mately  1^200,000,000  sterling.  No  real  benefit  has  accrued.  The 
currencies  of  the  whole  world  have  been  artificially  inflated  to  the 
extent  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  existing  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  £5  are  now  needed  to  do  the  work  in 
circulation  that  before  the  war  was  accomplished  by  4-3.  The 
loss  to  people  with  fixed  incomes,  the  disturbance  of  trade,  the 
l>otential  labour  difficulties  are  stupendous.  And  as  a  result  of 
purchasing  war  material  at  excessively  high  i)rices,  the  dead 
weight  of  debt  incurred  by  all  the  countries  at  war  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  need  hirve  been  had  currencies  been  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

The  problem  which  has  to  be  faced  is  not  one  which  affects 
England  alone ;  it  is  not  even  one  which  affects  only  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  countries.  National  currencies  arc  comparable  to  a  series 
of  reservoirs  of  vastly  different  base  areas,  all  containing  water 
and  connected  with  one  another  by  pipes.  Since  w'ater  always 
finds  a  common  level,  a  (luantity  of  it  }X)ured  into  one  reservoir 
is  very  (juickly  distributed  among  the  several  others  in  proportion 
to  their  base  areas ;  and  if  e?iormous  quantities  of  water  be 
simultaneously  poured  into  a  number  of  the  reservoirs  the  level 
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of  all  will  be  considerably  raised.  Gold  substitutes  have  been 
poured  freely  into  the  currency  reservoirs  of  several  nations,  and 
the  level,  not  only  of  their  particular  reservoirs,  but  of  those 
of  all  other  nations  also,  has  been  enormously  raised.  The 
standard  of  value  has  been  altered  everywhere.  And  the  problem 
thus  created  can  be  no  more  escaped  by  the  neutral  States  or 
by  America — whose  accumulation  of  gold  has  rendered  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  her  to  issue  inconvertible  paper  money — than  it 
can  be  escaped  by  the  countries  whose  note  issues  caused  the 
alteration.  It  is  not  in  Europe  alone  that  people  with  small 
fixed  incomes  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  that  workers  clamour 
for  higher  w^ages. 

No  branch  of  economics  has  been  so  much  neglected  as  the 
study  of  currency  problems.  Issues  of  paper  money  are  popularly 
imagined  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  sorts  of  public  ills.  An  abundance 
of  money  is  vaguely  said  to  be  “good  for  trade”;  and,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  not  wanting  people  who  advocate  still 
larger  issues  of  currency  notes.  The  elfect  of  taking  such  steps 
would,  however,  certainly  be  to  force  prices  to  a  still  higher 
level,  to  reduce  our  gold  reserve,  and  so  to  jeopardise  our  financial 
stability.  Once  the  general  principle  be  admitted  that  it  is  on 
the  volume  of  the  currency  that  prices  ultimately  depend,  it 
becomes  clear  that  we  should  regard  the  reduction  of  our  cuneucy 
note  issues  as  the  correct  financial  policy  to  adopt,  and  that  we 
should  pursue  it  to  the  extent  of  having  no  such  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion  beyond  those  for  which  the  Government  holds  an  equivalent 
gold  reserve.  This  could  only  be  done  by  gradual  stages.  If  the 
reduction  were  on  too  heroic  a  scale  the  effects  would  be  more 
injurious  than  beneficial.  Eeduced  prices  would  be  of  no  great 
benefit  if  they  were  achieved  as  the  result  of  measures  which 
led  to  a  serious  dislocation  of  trade.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  a  block  of  currency  notes 
would  be  a  reduction  of  the  cash  reserves  held  by  banks,  whose 
capacity  to  lend  money  would  be  correspondingly  lessened. 
Money  is  borrowed  from  banks  to  carry  on  legitimate  trade,  for 
purposes  of  speculation,  and  for  other  less  imjxirtant  reasons,  such 
as  the  anticipation  of  incomes.  When  their  lending  capacity  is 
only  slightly  lowered,  banks  are  usually  able  to  effect  a  fresh 
equation  betw'een  the  demand  for  loans  and  the  supply  of  money, 
merely  by  differentiating  more  markedly  than  before  between 
various  classes  of  security  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poorer  sorts, 
and  if  this  be  done,  no  appreciable  impediment  is  placed  in  the 
way  of  commerce.  Cancelling  a  relatively  small  block  of  notes 
would,  therefore,  slightly  diminish  the  control  of  money  by  the 
public  without  causing  any  real  injury  to  trade.  General  prices 
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would  fail  a  little ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  fall,  conditions  would 
readjust  themselves  on  the  basis  of  less  money  being  required 
for  the  work  of  circulation.  As  the  readjustment  proceeded,  bank 
reserves  would  grow  again,  and  it  would  become  more  and  more 
easy  for  the  public  to  obtain  advances  on  second  class  securities. 
A  fresh  block  of  notes  should  not  be  taken  off  the  market  until 
the  disappearance  of  the  temporary  stringency  created  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  first  block.  Constant  repetition  of  this  process 
would  lead  to  a  gradual  but  effective  diminution  of  the  surplus 
paper  money,  and  a  simultaneous  decrease  of  prices.  Great  care 
w'ould  have  to  be  taken  not  to  remove  from  the  market  at  any  one 
time  a  quantity  of  notes  sufficiently  large  to  reduce  banks’  lending 
capacity  to  the  extent  of  rendering  them  unable  to  give  all 
requisite  facilities  to  trade.  But  even  if,  on  account  of  errors 
of  judgment,  a  withdrawal  were  too  large,  or  made  prematurely, 
the  consequences  would  be  less  serious  than  might  at  first  be 
supposed.  Although  trade  would  suffer  a  shock  which  would 
cause  some  individual  hardship,  the  resultant  fall  of  prices  would 
set  an  automatic  remedy  in  motion.  If  all  the  Allied  countries 
took  steps  to  reduce  their  inconvertible  note  issues,  the  purchasing 
})ower  of  gold  w'ould  very  speedily  rise  ,  and  there  would  be  a  great 
and  world-wide  reduction  of  prices.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  gold  always  tends  to  a  common  level ;  and  nothing  could 
prevent  its  return  flow  back  from  America  and  the  neutral  States 
,to  the  Allied  countries,  w^here  the  fall  in  prices  would  be  initiated, 
just  as  nothing  could  prevent  its  outflow  when  the  conditions  were 
reversed.  Bringing  back  gold  to  the  currencies  of  the  Allied 
nations  w'ould  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  further  reductions 
of  paper  money.  The  process  would  be  simplified  and  hastened 
if  America  would  consent  to  export  some  of  her  surplus  gold  on 
loan  to  her  Allies  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  devoted 
to  the  extinction  of  note  issues. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  capacity  of  Germany  and 
Austria  to  continue  to  issue  notes  and  so  to  influence  prices  all 
over  the  world.  But  just  as  the  addition  of  water  to  any  reservoir 
can  only  affect  the  level  of  water  in  other  reservoirs  when  it  is 
connected  with  them  by  pipes,  so  the  German  and  Austrian  cur¬ 
rencies  can  only  affect  those  of  other  nations  when  there  is  trade 
connection  between  our  enemies  and  the  world  at  large.  An 
absolute  blockade  would  completely  choke  the  connecting  pipes 
attached  to  the  German  and  Austrian  currency  reservoirs.  But, 
as  it  is  still  the  fact  that  the  enemy’s  foreign  trade  is  not  wholly 
cut  off,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  investigate  the  conditions  which 
would  follow  if  the  Central  Powers  retained  their  inflated  paper 
currencies  whilst,  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  elimination  of  note 
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issues  from  the  currencies  of  the  Allied  countries,  world  prices 
fell  considerably.  The  temptation  offered  to  traders  in  neutral 
States  to  try  to  sell  goods  in  Germany  and  Austria  would  certainly 
be  increased ;  but  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  to  see  that  opportunity  to  trade  did  not  keep  pace  with 
desire  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  a  lower  level  of 
prices  in  their  own  countries,  neutral  traders  w'ould  be  less  willing 
than  now  to  buy  German  and  Austrian  goods.  Trade  would  be 
more  one-sided  than  ever.  Goods  might  be  imported  into 
Germany  and  Austria  at  enormous  difficulty  and  expense ;  but 
they  would  have  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  since  it  is  quite  certain 
:  that  no  merchants  would  accept  j)aper  money  which  has  no 

exchange  value  whatever  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  issued.  It  is  probable  that  Germany  w'ould  not  regard 
the  imjxrrtation  of  goods  at  enormous  prices  as  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing,  if  she  had  to  deplete  her  stock  of  gold  to  pay  for  them.  In 
these  circumstances  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
beneficial  effects  of  re-establishing  the  currencies  of  the  Allied 
nations  on  a  solid  gold  basis  could  be  nullified  by  issues  of  incon¬ 
vertible  paper  money  by  Germany  and  Austria. 

Walter  F.  Ford. 


rill-:  DEVELOJ’MENT  OF  POLITICAL  ZIONISM. 


The  recent  declaration  of  the  British  Government,  that  they  will 
use  tlieir  best  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  establishment  in  Pales¬ 
tine  of  a  National  Home  for  the  Jewish  people,  not  only  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  event  in  the  progress  of  the  Great  War, 
but  inaugurates  a  new'  era  in  the  annals  of  Israel.  It  sets  the 
seal  of  official  approval  u[K)n  Zionist  aspirations  and  provides  a 
solemn  pledge  that  their  realisation  will  form  an  essential  factor 
ill  the  war  settlement.  The  prospect  of  its  fulfilment  opens  up  a 
splendid  vista  in  the  new  world  that  will  follow  the  present  epoch 
of  carnage  and  desolation.  But  its  real  significance  can  most 
fully  be  appreciated  by  a  brief  review  of  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  national  movement,  or,  as  it  is  generally  knowm.  Political 
Zionism. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  national  movement  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  national  movement  of  all  other  peoples  in  the 
world.  The  Jews  are  proverbially  known  as  a  peculiar  people, 
and  it  is  therefore  but  natural  that  the  manifestation  of  their 
nationalist  aspirations  should  likew'ise  present  some  peculiar 
features.  Unlike  all  other  peoples,  the  Jews  waited  for  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  after  the  loss  of  their  independence  before 
taking  any  energetic  steps  to  secure  its  restoration ;  they  have 
pursued  their  nationalist  ideal,  not  in  their  ancestral  country, 
but  in  the  countless  centres  of  their  dispersion ;  and  they  have 
worked  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  corporate  life,  not  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  State  that  had  made  them  exiles  and 
that  has  become  a  mere  memory,  but  with  the  sympathy  and  the 
goodwill  of  nearly  every  State  that  has  granted  them  asylum. 
And  a  further  notable  feature  of  their  nationalist  endeavours  is 
that  they  have  all  along  avoided  the  methods  of  violence,  sedition, 
and  treason,  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  essential  factors 
of  every  nationalist  movement,  and  have  concentrated  themselves 
on  peaceful  propaganda,  practical  organisation,  and  political 
negotiation.  A  people  that  has  survived  the  countless  succession 
of  States  and  dynasties  that  have  endeavoured  to  crush  it  could 
well  afford  to  dispense  with  all  the  militant  paraphernalia  of 
nationalist  agitation. 

The  Jewish  national  movement  is  now  but  twenty  years  old, 
though  the  Jewish  national  ideal  is  nearly  twenty  centuries  old. 
But  there  is  no  antithesis  between  the  tw'o ;  the  movement  is 
simply  the  logical  and  inevitable  complement  of  the  ideal,  and  the 
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long  span  of  centuries  that  had  to  he  bridged  before  the  ideal 
reached  the  stage  of  the  real  is  accounted  for  by  the  state  of 
subjection  in  which  the  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  existed  until 
very  far  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Por  nearly  two  thousand 
years  the  traditional  love  of  Zion ,  the  hope  in  the  ingathering  of 
Israel  in  the  Holy  Land,  found  expression  merely  in  a  religions 
form — in  prayers  and  pilgrimages — whilst  ever  and  again,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  fanned  into  flame  by  a  false 
Messiah  who  heralded  the  return  to  Zion  and  then  abandoned 
his  deluded  followers  to  despair.  Not  until  the  nineteenth  centurv 
was  any  energetic  desire  evinced  to  convert  the  prayer  into  prac¬ 
tice,  the  idea  into  a  reality.  Not  until  Western  Jewry  had  already 
secured  its  political  emancipation  did  it  possess  sufficient  self- 
confidence  and  energy  to  proceed  to  the  greater  task  of  its  national 
regeneration  in  the  land  of  its  fathers. 

Even  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  plan  of  re¬ 
peopling  the  Holy  Land  with  the  children  of  Israel  had  been 
trumpeted  forth  by  the  great  Napoleon  ;  but  although  his  cry 
died  away  like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  it  was  re-echoed  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  increasing  insistency  in  various  countries  throughout  the 
next  hundred  years.  In  America  the  advocacy  of  the  Jewish  re¬ 
settlement  of  Palestine  was  urged  as  early  as  lftl8  by  the  politician, 
Mordecai  Manuel  Noah  ;  in  France  it  was  put  forward  in  1830 
bv  the  historian,  Joseph  Salvador,  who  pleaded  for  a  European 
Congress  to  solve  the  question  ;  in  England  it  was  supported  in 
18.52  bv  the  pamphleteer  Hollingsworth ;  in  Germany  it  was 
advanced  ten  years  later  by  Moses  Hess,  the  Socialist,  in  his 
Rome  and  Jerumlem,  and  independently  by  Hirsch  Kalischer, 
the  orthodox  Babbi,  in  his  Quest  of  Zion;  in  England,  again,  in 
1876,  bv  George  Eliot  in  her  famous  novel,  Dayiiel  Deronda;  and 
in  Bussia,  in  1880,  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  Moses  Lilienblum  and 
Perez  Smolenskin,  and  soon  after  by  Leon  Pinsker  too,  who,  in 
his  historic  pamphlet,  “Auto-Emancipation,”  eloquently  argued 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  a  land  of  their  own  was  the 
only  salvation  from  their  sufferings,  though  he  did  not  specifically 
propose  Palestine  for  the  purpose. 

The  interest  in  the  idea  that  had  been  aroused  in  the  ’sixties 
soon  bore  fruit,  for  the  work  of  colonisation  was  actually  begun 
in  1870  bv  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  at  Mikveh 
Israel  (“Hope  of  Israel  ”),  near  Jaffa,  by  the  “Alliance  Israelite.” 
In  the  following  decade  the  Society  of  “Chovevei  Zion”  (“Lovers 
of  Zion  ”)  was  founded  at  Odessa,  and  under  its  auspices  a  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  1884  at  Kattowitz,  to  promote  the  Jewish 
resettlement  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  whereupon  affiliated 
societies  sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  work  of 
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colonisation,  however,  lagged  at  the  beginning,  partly  because 
the  early  settlers  were  endowed  merely  with  zeal ,  but  with  little 
practical  knowledge,  and  partly  because  of  the  obstacles  inevitably 
associated  with  pioneer  settlement ;  and  it  was  not  until  Baron 
Edmond  de  Bothschild  came  to  its  aid  with  his  munificent 
Generosity  that  it  made  any  appreciable  progress.  The  “Lovers 
of  Zion  ”  were  animated,  it  is  true,  by  the  national  sentiment, 
but  the  general  character  of  their  activity  was  a  blend  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  religious  piety,  whilst  the  aid  contributed  by  Western 
Jews  v^as  also  prompted  mainly  by  charitable  motives  tinged 
with  the  racial  consciousness.  Not  until  the  advent,  in  1896,  of 
Dr.  Theodor  Herzl  was  the  J ewish  national  sentiment  propounded 
as  an  idea  whose  expression  should  not  limit  itself  to  the  creation 
of  scattered  colonies  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  which  should  expand 
into  an  organised  endeavour  of  the  Jewish  people  to  work  for  its 
national  regeneration.  Hitherto  the  national  idea  had  meant  that 
Western  Jews  helped  Eastern  Jews  to  die  in  Palestine  ;  henceforth 
it  was  to  mean  that  Western  Jews  w'ere  to  work  together  with 
their  Eastern  brethren  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  commonwealth  in 
Palestine,  in  which  all  sections  of  Jew'ry  might  once  again  live 
their  national  life.  The  religio-philanthropic  movement  became 
a  national  political  movement — “Chovevei”  Zionism  became 
Political  Zionism. 

The  man  who  wrought  this  tremendous  transformation  in 
Jewish  life  will,  when  the  far-reaching  bearings  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  are  fully  appreciated,  come  to  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  history.  Unknowm  until  1896  in  the  inner  circle 
of  Jewish  communal  life,  the  name  of  Theodor  Herzl  w^as  uttered 
with  solemn  reverence  by  every  Jew’  w’hen  he  was  cut  down  in 
his  prime  in  the  year  1904,  for  in  those  eight  brief  but  crowded 
years  he  had  roused  the  slumbering  consciousness  of  world-wide 
Jewry  to  the  necessity  of  working  for  its  own  salvation.  By 
training  and  environment  he  seemed  altogether  unfit  for  the 
Herculean  mission  that  he  undertook,  for  he  had  grown  up  in 
a  social  circle  that  was  out  of  touch  with  traditional  Jewish 
aspirations,  and  he  had  drunk  but  little  from  the  fount  of  Jewish 
literature.  Born  in  1860  in  Budapest,  the  son  of  a  middle-class 
merchant,  he  was  educated  at  the  Vienna  University  for  the  legal 
profession ;  but  his  natural  talents  led  him  to  adopt  the  career 
of  a  journalist  and  playwright.  And  it  was  whilst  acting  in  Paris 
as  the  correspondent  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  in  the  days  when 
France  was  overshadowred  by  the  spectre  of  the  Dreyfus  scandal, 
that  Herzl  received  the  vision  which  he  wrote  down,  in  the  last 
two  months  of  1895,  in  his  memorable  pamphlet,  “The  Jewish 
State.” 
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This  pamphlet  was  Herzl’s  first  study  of  the  Jewish  question, 
for  hitherto  his  pen  had  been  occupied  solely  in  recording  tin- 
social  changes  and  political  events  of  the  day  and  in  fashionino 
light  comedies  for  the  stage.  Hut  although  it  was  for  him  a  novel 
task,  it  was  one  which  he  regarded  as  of  supreme  importance,  and 
to  which  he  accordingly  devoted  his  mind  and  soul.  He  laid  bare 
the  manifold  and  deep-seated  evils  from  which  the  Jewish  people 
were  suffering — the  sinister  powers  of  anti-Semitism,  the  canker 
of  apostasy  and  intermarriage,  and  the  hopeless  struggle  of  Jewish 
life  against  the  forces  of  disruption  to  w^hich  it  was  exposed— 
and  he  concluded  that  if  the  Jew'ish  people  was  to  be  preserved 
it  must  live  in  a  land  of  its  own.  He  suggested  the  formation  of 


a  “Society  of  Jews”  which  should  take  up  the  preliminary  work  I 


of  scientific  and  political  investigation,  and  proposed  that  the  [ 
recommendations  of  this  Society  should  be  carried  out  by  a  \ 
“Jewish  Company,”  with  a  capital  of  .^60,000, 000  and  its  centre  j 
in  London,  and  organised  on  the  basis  of  an  English  trading  com-  j 
pany.  The  outlines  of  his  plan  had  a  marked  resemblance  to  I 
those  of  his  forerunner,  Leon  Pinsker,  but  at  the  time  when  Herzl 
wrote  it  ho  was  ignorant  not  only  of  Pinsker,  but  of  all  other 
Jewish  nationalists.  Tn  this  initial  yet  epoch-making  essay  Herzl 
considered  the  Jewish  problem  only  from  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  sides,  and  was  aj)parently  indifferent  whether  the 
Argentine  or  Palestine  became  the  national  home  of  Jewry.  But 
he  had  not  come  into  contact  long  with  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  people  before  he  acknowledged  that  the  religious  element, 
wdiich  was  missing  by  reason  of  his  own  upbringing,  must  be 
included  within  the  purview  of  any  scheme  of  Jewish  national 
restoration,  and  that  Palestine  alone  could  be  the  scene  of  its 
realisation. 

“The  Jewish  State  ”  is  now  only  of  historic  importance,  for  it 
never  became  the  programme  of  the  Zionist  movement  which  it 
ushered  into  being,  and  its  detailed  proposals  were  afterwards 
modified.  But  the  causal  connection  between  its  publication  and 
the  creation  of  the  Zionist  movement  is  a  fact  of  such  surpassing 
im}X)rtance  that  anti-Zionists  have  tried  to  make  capital  out  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  pamphlet  was  written.  Herzl 
v.^as  undoubtedly  led  to  compose  it  under  the  influence  of  the  anti- 
Semitism  then  prevalent  in  Paris,  and  hence  opponents  of 
Zionism  are  wont  to  disparage  it  as  a  product  of  anti-Semitism. 
By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  they  should  depreciate  the 
magnitude  and  bravery  of  the  British  Army,  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  peril  of  Prussian  militarism.  For  anti-Semitism 
is  the  sw’orn  and  implacable  foe  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
Zionist  movement  represents  the  patriotic  and  brave  endeavour 
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j  of  tlie  latter  not  merely  to  repel  attacks,  but  to  build  the  fouuda- 
^  tions  of  a  better  future. 

The  publication  of  “The  Jewish  State,”  which  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  1896,  caused  a  tremendous  ferment  throughout  the 
communities  both  of  Eastern  and  Western  Jew'ry.  A  friend  to 
whom  Herzl  had  shown  the  pamphlet  in  manuscript,  and  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  WT-iter’s  tastes  and  sympathies, 
declared  him  to  be  mad.  But  the  Jewish  wmrld  in  general  found 
it  to  be  composed  so  sanely  that  at  once  a  widespread  and  vehe¬ 
ment  discussion  began  upon  its  merits.  Herzl’s  scheme  encoun¬ 
tered  bitter  opposition  in  Western  Europe  and  America,  not 
merely  on  the  part  of  influential  laymen  and  the  so-called  com- 
^  munal  leaders,  but  also  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
Rabbis.  The  former  declared  that  Herzl’ s  ideas  w’ere  subversive 
;  of  local  patriotism,  a  ix)int  that  never  occurred  to  non-Jew^s;  the 
latter  preached  that  his  scheme  was  a  violation  of  the  “Mission 
of  Israel  ”  and  a  contradiction  of  the  Messianic  doctrine.  Herzl 
:  originally  had  no  intention  of  starting  a  movement  :  he  wrote 
\  his  pamphlet  simply  as  a  Jew'  deeply  moved  by  the  sufterings  of 
,  his  people  and  concerned  about  their  future.  But  the  enthusiasm 
I  that  he  aroused  became  too  strong  for  him  to  resist,  and  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  movement  which  set  itself  the  task  of 
the  realisation  of  the  Zionist  ideal.  Personally  he  was  endow'ed 
with  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  leader  :  for  he  w'as  a  man  of 
majestic  and  magnetic  presence,  of  unimpeachable  sincerity,  and 
of  indefatigable  industry.  He  w'as  urged  by  a  Jewish  nationalist 
society  in  Vienna,  the  “Kadimah”  (w'hich  means  both  “East¬ 
ward”  and  “Forw'ard  ”),  to  found  the  “Society  of  Jews” 
sketched  in  his  pamphlet,  whereupon  he  resolved  to  convene  a 

i  Jewish  Congress.  The  city  first  selected  as  the  scene  of  this 
proposed  gathering  was  Munich,  but,  ow'ing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  leaders  of  the  local  Jewish  community,  the  Bavarian  capital 
was  denied  the  honour. 

The  first  Zionist  Congress  was  opened  at  Basle  on  August  27th, 

!  1897,  in  the  “Stadt  Casino,”  over  which  fluttered  a  blue-white 
banner — the  Jew'ish  national  flag.  It  w'as  not  only  the  first 
Zionist  Congress,  but  also  the  first  international  Jewish  Congress, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  in  Jew'ish  history  that  representatives  of 
the  Jewish  people,  206  in  numlx'r,  came  together  literally  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  to  deliberate  upon  their  national 
i  future.  The  magnet  that  drew'  them  was  the  call  of  Herzl,  but 
I  many  of  them,  especially  those  of  Eastern  Europe,  would  j>erhaps 
I  have  been  less  susceptible  to  his  attraction  had  they  not  already 

rbeeu  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Pinsker  and  Smolenskin. 
The  Congress  adopted  as  the  programme  of  Zionism  “the  crea- 
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tiou  of  a  home  in  Palestine  for  the  Jewish  people  secured  by 
public  law.”  It  laid  the  foundations  of  a  world-wide  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  government  of  which  was  entrusted  to  a  General  Council 
(Greater  Actions  Committee)  composed  of  representatives  oi 
different  countries,  and  to  a  Central  Executive  (Smaller  Actions 
Committee) ,  the  president  of  which  was  Dr.  Herzl.  Every  Jew 
was  declared  to  be  a  Zionist  who  acknowledged  the  Basle  pro¬ 
gramme  and  who  paid  the  annual  tax  of  a  shekel  (one  shilling)  to 
provide  the  central  administration  with  its  working  fund.  The 
payment  of  the  shekel  conferred  the  right  to  vote  for  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  which  became  the  controlling  organ  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  ultimate  arbiter  upon  all  great  and  decisive  measures 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  organisation. 

The  first  Congress  w'as  followed  by  energetic  propaganda  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  almost  every  country  in  Europe  in  which 
Jews  lived  in  considerable  numbers,  in  North  and  South  America, 
in  South  Africa,  in  Far  Eastern  Asia,  and  even  in  Australasia, 
societies  were  formed  which  registered  their  affiliation  to  the 
Zionist  Organisation.  The  opposition  of  the  anti-Zionists  con¬ 
tinued,  but  this  merely  stimulated  the  Jewish  nationalists  to 
redoubled  energy.  Zionism  became  the  leading  question  through¬ 
out  the  Jewish  world,  and  it  has  exercised  such  a  profound  and 
determining  influence  upon  Jewish  life  that  its  creation  may  be 
said  to  constitute  an  even  more  significant  landmark  in  Jewish 
history  than  the  act  of  political  emancipation  in  many  a  Western 
country.  It  infused  new  life  into  the  communal  organisations, 
with  their  policy  of  laissez-faire  and  their  promotion  of  assimila¬ 
tion.  It  came  as  a  redeeming  angel  to  thousands  of  cultured 
Jews  in  the  West  who  had  lost  their  faith  in  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  who  were  faced  by  the  possibility  of  utter  ab¬ 
sorption  into  their  environment,  for  it  revived  their  national 
consciousness  that  had  slumbered  so  long.  It  rekindled  a  love 
for  Jewish  literature  and  a  guide  in  Jewish  history ;  it  caused  the 
Hebrew  language  to  be  cultivated  anew  as  a  modern  speech, 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  cultured 
mind.  It  made  Jewish  thinkers  take  a  deeper  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  Jewish  question  ;  it  exercised  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  Jewish  art  and  music ;  and  it  attracted  the  in¬ 
creasing  attention  and  consideration  of  the  non- Jewish  world. 
Its  aspirations  were  expounded  in  countless  newspapers  in  various 
languages,  and  Zionist  meetings  became  a  normal  factor  in  the 
fabric  of  Jewish  communal  life.  The  progress  of  the  movement 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  its  societies  increased  eightfold 
within  the  first  year,  and  each  succeeding  Congress  w'as  able  to 
record  a  giwvth  of  numbers  or  an  extension  into  new  and  out- 
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lying  regions.  Of  the  ten  Congresses  that  followed  six  likewise 
took  place  in  Basle,  whilst  the  fourth  was  held  in  London  (1900), 
the  eighth  at  The  Hague  (1907),  the  ninth  at  Hamburg  (1909), 
and  the  eleventh  at  Vienna  (1913). 

In  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation  the 
Zionist  Organisation  has  not  only  acquired  an  ever  wider  and 
deeper  footing  in  the  Jewries  all  over  the  globe,  but  has  also 
established  a  number  of  important  institutions  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  its  plans  and  embarked  upon  systematic  colonising 
activity  in  the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Herzl  regarded  as  his  main  task 
the  securing  of  a  Charter  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  an  auto¬ 
nomous  Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine.  He  therefore  established 
a  bank  under  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  which  should 
afford  him  the  requisite  aid  in  his  endeavour.  The  Trust  was 
registered  as  a  Joint  Stock  Company  in  London  in  1899,  and  is 
unique  among  the  banks  of  the  world,  for  its  100,000  sharehold  irs 
and  more  are  distributed  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Despite 
these  numbers,  however,  the  capital  of  the  bank,  which  was 
originally  fixed  at  i‘2,000,000,  does  not  exceed  ^£260,000 — a  fact 
that  affords  the  clearest  indication  of  the  attitude  hitherto  assumed 
by  Jewish  financiers  towards  the  national  ideal  of  their  people. 
The  Trust  began  its  operations  in  1901,  and  two  years  later  it 
established  an  important  olf shoot,  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company 
in  Jaffa,  which  subsequently  opened  branches  in  Jerusalem,  Bey- 
rut,  Haifa,  Safed,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  Gaza.  In  order  to 
acquire  land  in  Palestine  the  Jewish  National  Fund  was  founded 
in  1901  and  registered  as  an  English  limited  liability  company, 
and  although  it  derives  its  income  solely  from  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  it  has  already  accumulated  a  capital  of  ^‘250 ,000.  Part 
of  this  money  has  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  land  which 
has  been  put  under  cultivation  and  to  fostering  agriculture,  part 
has  been  applied  to  the  betterment  of  housing  accommodation  in 
towns  and  rural  settlements,  and  part  has  been  used  to  support 
institutions  of  public  utility,  such  as  schools  conducted  on  Jewish 
national  principles. 

Important  and  indispensable  as  these  financial  institutions  were, 
the  high  aim  which  Zionism  set  itself  also  demanded  diplomatic 
activity,  and  to  this  Herzl  devoted  himself  with  all  the  power  of  his 
persuasive  and  enthusiastic  personality.  He  entered  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Turkish  Government,  he  tried  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
material  support  from  Jewish  financiers  and  wealthy  charitable 
organisations.  He  had  several  interview’s  with  the  late  Sultan 
(Abdul  Hamid)  between  the  years  1899  and  1902,  and  received 
cordial  assurances  of  good  will.  But  the  Charter  for  an  autonomous 
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settlement  in  Palestine,  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  was  i 
unable  to  obtain  owing  to  the  insufficiency  ol  the  means  at  his  : 
disposal.  The  fact  that  he  was  an  honoured  guest  at  the  Sultan’s 
Court  and  that  he  had  already  advanced  so  near  to  his  goal  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  reach  it  throws  an  unpleasant  light  upon  the 
magnates  of  Jewry,  w'hose  wealth  merely  arouses  the  odium  of 
the  nations  against  their  people,  but  is  withheld  from  the  national  - 
cause  of  their  people.  Denied  the  support  of  the  so-called  “princes 
in  Israel,”  he  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  European 
monarchs  and  eliciting  expressions  of  sympathy  with  his  endea¬ 
vours.  In  1898  he  had  a  memorable  interview,  outside  Jerusalem, 
with  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  who  uttered  words  of  ^ 
encouragement,  though  as  soon  as  Herzl’s  back  was  turned  he  B 
spoke  disparagingly  of  Zionist  aspirations.  Later  Herzl  had  an 
audience  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  also  with  the  Pope,  both  of 
whom  evinced  keen  interest  in  his  scheme.  Not  confining  his 
diplomatic  activity  to  his  ultimate  ixjlitical  objective,  he  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  plead  that  the  Zionists  in  Eussia  should  not  be 
hamj>ered  in  their  propaganda,  and  he  obtained  from  the  then  I 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  late  M.  Plehve,  a  letter  promising  not 
only  liberty  of  action  to  the  local  Zionists,  but  even  a  prospect 
of  support  in  the  final  stage  of  Zionist  endeavour. 

Gratifying  as  these  diplomatic  measures  w'ere — for  it  was  the  ; 
first  time  since  the  destruction  of  Judma  that  a  Jewish  leader  had 
discussed  with  crowned  sovereigns  the  nations’  regeneration  of  g 
his  people — they  afforded  but  fleeting  pleasure.  They  yielded  v 
nothing  concrete,  nothing  that  could  serve  as  a  material  founda-  T 
tion  upon  which  the  Jewish  national  home  could  be  built.  The  [ 
Jew  in  the  West  could,  indeed,  wait,  but  the  sufferings  of  those  j 
in  the  East — in  Eussia  and  Eoumania — cried  out  for  instant  relief.  | 
Hence,  Herzl  and  his  advisers  were  conn)elled  to  seek  other  means  * 
of  achieving  their  end.  In  October,  1902,  they  negotiated  with  ^ 
the  British  Government  for  the  promise  of  a  concession  of  land 
in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  bordering  upon  Palestine.  The  British  p 
Government  recommended  the  proposal  to  the  Egyptian  authori-  ' 
ties,  who  were  prepared  to  grant  not  only  the  land,  but  also  local  | 
autonomy.  Unfortunately,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  found  that  | 
the  suggested  territory  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  water,  and  hence  ^ 
the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  Thereiqx)n  the  British  Govern-  f 
ment  offered  Herzl  a  large  tract  in  East  Africa,  and  likewise  | 

coupled  w'ith  it  the  pi’omise  of  local  self-government  if  the  land  i 

W’ere  found  suitable. 

Dr.  Herzl  submitted  the  offer  to  the  sixth  Congress,  which  met 
at  Basle  in  July,  1903,  and  it  was  greeted  with  a  mixed  reception. 
There  was  a  unanimous  appreciation  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
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British  Government — the  first  Great  Power  that  had  negotiated 
with  the  Jews  as  a  nation ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  offer 
involved  a  serious  question  of  principle.  How  could  the  aim  of 
Zionism — to  create  a  legally  secured  home  in  Palestine — be 
reconciled  with  a  settlement  in  British  East  Africa?  Dr.  Herzl 
protested  that  an  East  African  colony  was  not  Zion,  and  never 
could  become  Zion,  but  he  urged  it  as  a  measure  of  emergency, 
in  view  of  the  terrible  misery  that  faced  the  Jewish  people.  Dr. 
Max  Nordau,  who  had  throughout  been  Herzl’s  most  eloquent 
lieutenant,  vindicated  it  as  a  “Nachtasyl,”  a  night-shelter.  But 
the  opponents  of  the  offer  contended  that  Zionism  was  not  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  that  to  consider  the  suitability  of  a  tract  in  Africa 
was  a  deflection  from  Jewish  nationalism.  A  compromise  was 
attempted  by  asking  the  Congress  not  to  accept  or  to  reject  the 
oiler,  but  simply  to  vote  upon  the  sending  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  to  the  territory  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  suitable  for  a 
Jewish  settlement.  A  majority  voted  in  favour  of  the  dispatch  of  a 
Commission,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  combat  against 
the  scheme.  The  opposition  w^as  led  by  the  Kussian  Zionists,  who 
regarded  the  decision  of  the  Congress  as  a  surrender  of  Zionist 
principles,  and  they  continued  their  agitation  until,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Greater  Actions  Committee  in  Vienna,  in  April,  1904,  Dr. 
Herzl  solemnly  assured  them — as  he  had,  indeed,  affirmed  at  the 
Congress  itself — that  he  remained  as  true  as  ever  to  the  Zionist 
ideal  and  would  continue  his  efforts  unabated  for  its  realisation. 
This  declaration  in  Vienna  w'as  his  last  official  utterance,  for  he 
was  soon  after^  •'^zed  with  illness  which  prevented  any  further 
action.  On  July  4,  1904,  he  passed  away,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-four,  struck  down  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  a  martyr 
to  his  own  devotion.  In  the  eight  brief  years  of  his  Zionist 
activity  he  had  knit  together  the  scattered  communities  of  Israel 
to  a  common  purpose  and  had  taught  them  the  invaluable  lesson 
of  self-help. 

The  passing  of  the  leader  brought  a  feeling  of  calm — not  to 
say  of  pessimism — upon  the  Organisation,  and  the  turmoil  aroused 
by  the  East  Africa  question  abated.  The  Commission  that 
explored  the  land  found  it  unsuitable.  Hence  the  seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  which  met  at  Basle  in  August,  1905,  put  on  record  its 
gratitude  to  the  British  Government  for  the  offer  of  a  territory 
and  its  inability  to  accept  it,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Zionist  Organisation  would  obtain  its  good  offices  in  any  further 
important  matter  that  it  might  undertake — a  hope  that  has  now 
been  generously  justified  by  the  declared  intention  of  the  British 
War  Cabinet.  But  a  small  though  determined  body  of  delegates 
clamoured  for  the  acceptance  of  the  British  offer,  and  when  they 
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found  their  protests  unavailing  they  seceded.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  who  had  first  introduced  Herzl  to 
the  Jewish  public  in  England,  they  created  a  new  organisatiou, 
the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation  (or  “Ito”),  which  adopted 
as  its  programme  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  autonomous  settle¬ 
ment  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  Although  the  “Ito  ”  was  founded 
on  the  plea  that  the  urgency  of  the  Jewish  situation  did  not  justify 
the  restriction  of  effort  to  Palestine,  its  programme  has  so  far 
remained  a  pious  wish ;  but  after  the  declaration  now  made  by 
the  British  Government  there  is  no  reason  why  the  “Ito  ”  seceders 
should  not  return  to  the  parent  fold. 

After  the  death  of  Herzl  the  leadership  of  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment  was  entrusted  to  his  friend,  David  Wolffsohn,  a  native  of 
a  Ilussian  townlet,  who  had  become  a  prosperous  merchant  in 
Cologne,  and  to  this  city,  accordingly,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Organisation  were  removed  in  1905.  The  period  of  Wolffsohn’s 
administration,  which  lasted  six  years,  witnessed  the  internal 
consolidation  of  the  movement  and  the  rise  of  a  new  regime  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  internal  development  of  the  Organisa¬ 
tion  produced  two  new  federations,  constituted  not  on  a  local 
basis,  like  all  previous  federations,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  par- 
ticularist  principle,  and  hence  inter-territorial  in  their  character. 
These  are  the  Mizrachi  (Eastern),  who  stand  for  the  maintenance 
of  traditional  Judaism,  and  the  Poalei  Zion  (Zionist  workers), 
who  have  combined  a  Socialist  programme  with  the  Jewish 
national  ideal.  The  constitution  of  the  Organisation  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  considerable  revision  at  the  tenth  Congress,  which  was 
held  in  1911  at  Basle,  with  the  result  that  the  membership  of  the 
Central  Executive  was  increased  and  the  headquarters  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Berlin.  Of  the  five  members  of  the  Central  Executive 
three  were  Bussian  Zionists,  and  at  the  last  Congress,  held  in 
1913,  a  fourth  Russian  member  was  added — the  predominance  of 
Russian  control  practically  corresponding  to  the  great  proportion 
that  Russian  Jews  form  of  the  Zionist  Organisation.  The  best 
known  in  England  of  the  four  Russian  members  is  M.  Nahum 
Sokolow,  the  author  and  jx)lyglot  scholar,  who  has  lived  in 
liondon  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  addressed  Zionist  meetings 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  settlement  of  the  East  Africa  question  and  the  absence 
of  any  early  prospect  of  fruitful  negotiation  with  the  Turkish 
Government  brought  home  to  the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment  the  necessity  of  devising  a  practical  policy,  which,  wdiilst 
satisfying  the  general  demand  within  the  ranks  for  colonising 
work  in  Palestine,  w'ould  also  further  the  political  aim  of  the 
movement.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Herzl  a  Palestine  Com- 
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mission  had  already  been  appointed  to  make  a  scientihc  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  economic  resources  of  the  Holy  Land  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  systematic  development  of  agriculture  and 
industry.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  in  1907,  to  promote  the 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  intellectual  life  in  Palestine,  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  Jewish  position  in  the  country  and  to  convince 
the  Turkish  Government  of  the  great  value  of  Jewish  colonising 
activity.  This  Work  was  carried  out  mainly  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company  and  the  Jewish 
National  Fund,  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  The  actual 
task  of  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  land  was  undertaken 
by  the  Palestine  Land  Development  Company,  which  was  founded 
in  1908  and  devotes  itself  mainly  to  the  interests  of  private 
capitalists,  and  by  the  Erez  Israel  (“Land  of  Israel  ”)  Settle¬ 
ment  Association,  which  was  founded  three  years  later  with  the 
object  of  establishing  labourers’  colonies  upon  a  co-operative  basis. 
The  principal  foundations  in  the  intellectual  sphere  of  activity 
are  the  “Bezalel”  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Jerusalem,  where, 
before  the  war,  400  people  were  engaged  in  carpet-weaving, 
copper- work,  Damascus  metal-w'ork,  ivory-carving,  and  basket¬ 
making  ;  and  the  Hebrew  Higher  Grade  School  at  Jaffa,  where 
over  500  pupils  received  efficient  instruction  in  all  subjects  through 
the  medium  of  Hebrew. 

Although  a  large  number  of  Jewish  colonies  had  already  been 
established  in  the  Holy  Land  by  means  of  philanthropy,  the 
Zionists  were  confronted  by  a  stupendous  task  when  they  first 
embarked  upon  their  colonising  activity.  The  indolent  spirit  of 
the  East  seemed  to  diffuse  its  torpid  influence  throughout  the 
country,  which  lay  mostly  neglected  or  undeveloped,  largely 
owing  to  the  lack  of  the  vital  stimulus  of  credit.  The  Zionist 
bank  was  the  first  to  introduce  European  conceptions  of  credit 
into  Palestine,  and  conferred  a  boon  upon  all  classes  of  society 
and  all  grades  of  industry.  It  granted  short-term  loans  at 
moderate  interest  to  colonists,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  of 
recognised  solvency,  and  long-term  loans  to  farmers  and  building 
societies,  and  it  promoted  the  formation  of  co-operative  loan 
societies  among  artisans,  small  traders,  and  agricultural  workers. 
In  order  to  secure  a  real  footing  in  the  land  efforts  were  made  to 
attract  private  Jewish  capitalists  to  buy  land  and  cultivate  it, 
and  to  attract  labourers  who  were  inspired  by  sufficient  idealism 
to  w’ork  the  soil.  The  task  of  creating  a  Jewish  peasant  class 
can  most  probably  be  solved  best  by  the  founding  of  farm-settle¬ 
ments  upon  a  co-operative  basis,  which  can  secure  the  maximum 
of  labour  out  of  the  individual  by  giving  him  a  material  interest 
in  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Two  such  co-operative  settlements, 
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run  on  co-operative  lines,  have  proved  successful,  namely,  at 
Uaganiah,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  at  Merchaviah, 
near  Nazareth.  The  rural  colonisation  has  improved  in  two  main 
directions  in  recent  years  :  it  has  expanded  from  the  narrow  basis 
of  viticulture,  to  which  it  was  confined  for  so  many  years,  and 
now  comprises  all  branches  of  farming — agriculture,  horticulture, 
kitchen-gardening,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  and  dairy -farming ; 
and  an  earnest  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  special  school  with 
the  training  of  girls  for  life  on  a  farm.  In  the  sphere  of  urban 
colonisation  Zionist  labours  have  brought  about  the  construction 
of  modern  residential  quarters  m  Jalfa  and  Haifa,  equipped  with 
every  comfort  and  hygienic  requirement,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  miserable,  insanitary  dwellings  they  are  intended  to  replace. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Zionist  activity  in  Palestine 
has  been  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  opposition  to  the  Zionist 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  which  had 
previously  been  carried  on  only  spasmodically,  now  showed  itself 
with  unbridled  violence.  Zionist  institutions  were  closed,  and 
Zionist  officials  were  either  imprisoned  or  expelled,  or  expelled 
after  having  been  imprisoned.  The  Turkish  Generalissimo, 
Djemal  Pasha,  has  displayed  a  fanatical  truculence  in  his  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  Zionist  activity  ;  he  even  threatened  with  death 
anybody  found  in  possession  of  the  artistic  stamps — mere  tokens 
— of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  The  sulfering  and  loss  entailed 
by  his  forcible  and  unnecessary  evacuation  of  the  Jews  from  Jaffa 
and  some  of  the  colonies  cannot  even  yet  be  estimated.  But, 
despite  the  dangers  to  which  the  hard-won  fruits  of  their  toil 
w'ere  exposed  in  Palestine,  the  Zionist  leaders  continued  their 
political  efforts  with  renewed  zest,  seeing  iti  the  declaration  of  the 
Allies  that  the  small  nations  after  the  war  should  have  the  right 
of  self-determination,  the  announcement  of  a  policy  which  must 
inevitably  envisage  the  national  rehabilitation  of  Jewry.  The 
central  office  of  the  Organisation  was  removed  to  the  neutral  city 
of  Copenhagen,  and  the  head  office  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
was  transferred  to  The  Hague,  so  that  the  manifold  threads  of 
the  movement  could  still  be  kept  together.  Moreover,  very  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  formed  in  New  York  a 
li’rovisional  Executive  for  General  Zionist  Affairs  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Judge  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  declaration  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  view  with  favour  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  National  Home  for  the  Jewish  people  and  will  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object,  was 
naturally  preceded  by  considerable  pourparlers,  the  history  of 
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which  cannot  as  yet  be  told.  It  can,  however,  be  placed  on  record 
that  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  President 
of  the  English  Zionist  Federation,  Dr.  Charles  Weizmann,  who 
holds  a  high  post  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  ably  seconded 
by  M.  Sokolow,  that  this  momentous  declaration  has  been  issued. 
That  the  British  Government  should  have  resolved  upon  such  a 
step  is  but  natural,  not  only  as  a  consistent  sequel  to  their  previous 
friendly  offers  to  the  Zionist  Organisation,  but  also  as  an  in¬ 
evitable  corollary  to  their  reiterated  policy  of  the  liberation  of 
small  nations.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  discuss  the  precise  form 
and  status  of  the  projected  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine. 
Rut  it  can  already  be  said  that  the  achievement  of  this  project, 
which  will  convert  the  twenty-century-old  dream  of  an  exiled 
people  into  a  living  reality,  will  add  a  jewel  of  immortal  lustre 
to  the  crown  of  the  British  Empire. 


Israel  Cohen. 
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In  an  open  letter  to  Lord  Milner,  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  November,  I  asked  the  question  :  “Has  not  a  sum 
little  short  of  two  thousand  millions  of  pounds  been  thrown  away 
chiefly  in  a  false  rise  of  prices,  in  addition  to  a  true  rise? — the  true 
rise  being  due  to  relatively  meagre  supplies  of  commodities  in 
connection  with  an  insatiable  demand;  the  false  rise,  to  the 
deliberate  and  needless  depreciation  of  our  legal  tender  currency, 
once  our  pride,  by  the  substitution  of  paper  for  gold  as  its  base?” 

General  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect  in  this 
connection  a|)pears  to  be  non-existent,  although  the  subject  is 
one  which  is  vital  to  our  success  in  the  war ;  for  much  more  than 
mere  expense  depends  upon  it ;  its  importance  has  no  limits  in 
the  present  crisis. 

The  Bullion  Report  made  to  the  British  Parliament  by  Sir 
Richard  Horner  in  1811  contained  a  principle  as  true  to-day  as 
it  w’as  admitted  to  be  after  the  troubles  which  resulted  from  the 
neglect  of  it  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  Napoleon  had  not 
control  of  w’orld-wide  financial  machinery  such  as  the  Germans 
now  have,  which  has  taken  many  years  to  establish,  and  which 
(‘vidences  of  preparation  in  other  directions  are  enough  to  indicate 
was  designed  as  part  of  their  war  machinery  to  drive  home  to  the 
htlt  this  fatal  economic  weapon ;  fatal ,  in  the  sense  exemplified 
by  Russia  to-day  in  those  parts  of  the  country  most  affecting,  or 
most  affected  by,  the  war. 

The  principle  is  “that  currencies  w'hich  depart  from  a  fixed  } 
value  in  gold  have  ceased  to  have  any  value  except  that  deter-  i 
mined  by  their  relations  to  gold,”  I 

Neither  the  quantity  theory  nor  any  other  theory  of  money, 
or  of  credit-legal -tender,  can  divest  itself  of  this  principle. 

When  the  quantity  of  purchasing  power  has  been  increased 
whilst  its  quality,  in  the  gold  value  of  the  legal  tender  currency 
in  which  it  is  named,  has  been  correspondingly  reduced,  then, 
even  without  an  increased  demand  for  goods  and  services,  prices 
must  rise  until  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  increased  but  de¬ 
preciated  purchasing  jx»wer  commands  no  more  goods  and  services 
than  the  lesser  quantity  but  higher  quality  of  purchasing  power 
previously  commanded. 

Purchasing  power  implies  at  least  two  things  :  the  one  Credit, 
the  other  Legal  Tender  Currency;  and  the  former  is  applied, 
measured,  and  valued  in  terms  of  the  latter.  But  legal  tender 
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currency  is  itself  inevitably  valued  in  terms  of  the  commodity, 
gold,  which  has  survived  all  competitors  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  as  the  necessary  standard  and  equivalent  of  value.  Gold 
has  been  so  standardised  by  the  customs  of  trading  communities 
of  many  types  and  creeds  throughout  many  ages.  Against  many 
other  commodities,  tried  in  various  stages  of  development,  in 
general  trade  and  commerce,  it  hag  survived  as  the  fittest  com¬ 
modity  to  serve  this  necessary  purpose ;  and  neither  its  fitness  nor 
its  position  can  so  far  be  successfully  challenged.  It  is  the  only 
real  money ;  it  carries  large  value  in  small  bulk ;  it  is  divisible 
into  the  smallest  parts  without  loss ;  it  is  uniform  and  practically 
everlasting  without  deterioration ;  its  currency  is  universal,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  legislative  enactments.  Any  other  money  to  the 
extent  that  it  falls  short  of  being  gold,  or  fully  represented  by 
gold,  is  a  credit  instrument  whether  the  money  be  legal  tender 
or  not.  Credit  instruments  are  of  vast  utility  in  trade,  but  they 
are  not  real  money.  Ijegal  tender,  being  used  as  real  money, 
should,  in  sound  finance,  by  virtue  of  its  function,  consist  of 
“gold  of  standard  fineness”  of  a  specific  weight  for  a  specific 
name,  or  of  something  directly  representative  of  that  gold  stored 
away  for  safety  or  convenience. 

7'98  grams  of  such  gold  are  in  fact  either  £1  in  English  gold 
money,  or  25'22  francs  in  Erench  gold  money,  or  20'43  marks  in 
German  gold  money,  or  4  dollars  80^  cents  in  United  States  gold 
money.  That  piece  of  gold  bullion  represents  any  of  those  moneys. 
That  is  w’hy  each  is  the  par  of  exchange  of  any  of  the  others. 

Governments  may  throw  over  this  standard  whereby  the  same 
weight  and  quality  of  gold  is  given  different  names  in  different 
countries ;  and  they  may  utilise  instead  printed  paper,  repre¬ 
senting  a  limited  amount  of  gold,  as  legal  tender  currency;  but 
no  Governments  can  invest  such  money  with  the  same  exchange¬ 
able  value,  the  same  purchasing  power,  the  same  realness  of 
money,  as  is  possessed  by  the  gold  equivalent. itself  or  by  paper 
money  represented  by  cent,  per  cent,  of  gold  held  against  it  to 
the  full  equivalent  of  its  face  value.  To  expect  otherwise  is  to 
expect  that  Governments  can  create ;  but  Governments  have  no 
such  Divine  power.  The  result  of  their  action  is  to  make  the 
paper  pass  current  in  terms  of  its  face  value,  but  not  in  exchange 
for  the  same  amount  of  goods  and  services  as  if  the  paper  were 
gold,  or  certificates  of  gold  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world’s 
stock.  And  this  applies  even  in  measuring  exchanges  of  goods 
against  goods  through  the  modem  financial  machinery  for 
facilitating  almost  direct  barter ;  for  every  deal  must  be  translated 
into  one  or  more  moneys  of  account.  The  gold  standard  handed 
down  through  the  ages  cannot  be  adhered  to  in  name  only ;  it 
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must  be  adhered  to  in  fact.  Gold  can  no  more  continue  to  be 
an  economic  force  in  the  place  from  which  it  has  been  removed 
than  absent  armies  can  fight  in  places  they  have  left. 

In  respect  of  depreciated  legal  tender  currency,  gold  reverts 
to  its  place  amongst  articles  of  merchandise.  If  the  law 
prohibits  dealings  in  gold  at  a  higher  price  than  ;63  17s.  9d.  or 
£^  17s.  lOJd.  per  ounce,  dealings  take  place  either  not  at  all, 
or  through  ignorance  or  secretly.  The  attempt  to  regulate  prices 
against  the  fundamental  principle  indicated  produces  either  a 
gold  famine,  or  swindling,  or  surreptitious  dealings ;  it  does  the 
same  in  regard  to  all  essential  commodities,  including  food.  The 
other  day  a  well-known  Manchester  newspaper  told  of  dealings 
in  gold  at  £5  15s.  per  ounce.  The  difference  between  £5  158. 
and  ;£3  17s.  10|d.  shows,  not  how  gold  has  risen,  for  gold  cannot 
rise  above  gold,  but  how  our  legal  tender  currency,  which  is  no 
longer  standard  gold,  has  depreciated;  and  we  disguise  the  fact 
from  ourselves,  but  from  nobody  else,  by  law  ! 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  intensely  tragic,  the  conventional 
quotation  in  the  Banker’s  Magazine,  and  elsewhere,  of  gold  at 
d£3  178.  9d.  per  ounce  would  be  comic.  £3  17s.  9d. — our  legal  rate 
— save  the  mark !  As  if  we  were  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  traffic  in  gold,  not  only  with  the  world  in  competition  for 
gold,  but  with  our  .£3  17s.  9d.  so  different  a  thing  from  what  it 
was !  It  is  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  with  facts  which  causes 
ns  to  “fix  ”  prices  in  an  ever-changing  currency,  a  currency  which 
is  expanding  in  form  but  diminishing  in  substance,  and  is  dis¬ 
solving,  fitfully,  but  surely,  into  something  like  a  mirage,  which 
is  imposing  in  view,  but  is  not  really  there ! 

This  difference  is  a  sign  that  even  without  any  other  cause  for 
increased  prices  we  must  give  at  least  £5  15s.  for  everything  for 
which  we  formerly  paid  only  £3  17s.  lOld. 

In  foreign  exchange  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  gold  that  the 
value  of  bills  on  London,  drawn  upon  us,  for  goods  which  we  have 
bought  abroad,  must  be  estimated,  for  bills  on  London  are  pay¬ 
able  in  gold. 

If  extra  weight  of  standard  gold  had  been  added  to  our  coins, 
so  that  the  normal  quantity  of  gold  in  £5  15s.  was  contained  in 
a  new'  £3  17s.  lOJd.,  the  draw'er  of  a  bill,  say,  an  American 
exporter  of  merchandise,  who  would  of  course  require  to  be  paid 
not  in  English  currency,  but  in  dollars,  would  demand  dollars, 
at  the  exchange  rate,  not  equivalent  to  the  face  value  of  the  bill, 
but  to  the  equivalent  of  £5  15s.  for  every  £3  17s.  lOJd.,  and 
would  send  us  merchandise  equivalent  to  the  £5  15s. 

But  facts  are  the  reverse  of  these  to-day,  and,  if  the  course  of 
business  were  ordinary,  he  wovdd  now  accept  dollars  equivalent 
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to  i'3  i7s.  lO^d.  for  every  £5  15s.  of  his  bill,  sending,  however, 
uo  more  merchandise  than  the  equivalent  of  £'3  17s.  lOJd.  But 
such  a  spectacle  occurring  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  in  relation 
to  dealings  totalling  thousands  of  millions  of  i)ouuds,  would  rum 
the  credit  of  this  country.  The  nation  would  not  tolerate  it ; 
though  at  the  psychological  moment,  to  our  consternation,  even 
worse  may  yet  confront  us ! 

Concerted  action,  by  the  proper  authorities,  international  mer¬ 
chants,  international  bankers,  and  international  buyers  and  sellers 
of  hills,  becomes  imperative,  in  order  to  settle  a  rate  for  the 
regulation  of  all  dealings  in  bills  and  cables. 

But  a  fundamental  principle  cannot  be  outwitted.  Its  effect 
merely  takes  another  shape.  The  drawer  obtains  a  few  more 
dollars  for  his  bill  and  supplies  a  relatively  smaller  quantity  of 
goods.  He  sells  at  prices  corresixjndingly  higher.  The  importer 
to  this  country  is  compelled  to  raise  his  selling  price  accordingly, 
which  promotes  an  everlasting  series  of  consequential  rises ;  and 
prices  are  modified  and  varied  only  by  the  relative  frequency  of 
the  turnover  of  capital  invested  in  different  businesses. 

In  the  purely  financial  aspect  of  the  process  the  American 
c.xtx)rter  appears  to  receive  lor  his  claim  to  an  English  pound 
sterling  fewer  dollars  than  he  received  for  it  when  the  demand 
for  his  goods  was  far  less  insistent  than  during  a  great  war.  The 
dill'erence  expresses  the  agreed  depreciation  of  our  currency ;  the 
com[)uted,  artificially  arbitrated,  rate  of  exchange. 

The  American  exporter  received  from  the  buyer  of  his  bill  (or 
cable),  say,  4  dollars  76  cents  for  each  claim  to  Tl  sterling,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  gold  equivalent  to  our  gold  coin  of  4  dollars  86  cents. 
He  appears  to  lose  ten  cents  or  fivepence  on  each  i£l.  He  only 
ap])ears  to  do  so,  because  he  provided  against  it  in  the  price 
of  his  goods.  The  buyer  of  the  bill  actually  gains  it,  however ; 
so  that  we  pay  it  twice.  As  frequently  as  the  buyer  can  turn 
over  his  credit  in  this  way  he  makes  5d.  on  this  Tl.  In  a  year 
he  may  gain  36^  times  5d.,  or  a  profit  of  15s.  2Jd.  per  £1 
l)er  annum  from  depreciation  of  our  currency  in  relation  to  gold. 
15s.  •2^d.  is  about  76  per  cent,  on  £1,  and  £3  17s.  lOJd.  approxi¬ 
mates  70  per  cent,  of  £5  15s.  If  the  recognised  frequency  of 
turnover  were  known  for  calculation  against  the  actual  open- 
market  price  of  gold  in  our  currency  as  distinct  from  the  legal 
or  mint  price,  the  percentages  would  be  alike,  because  one  set  of 
dealings  (subject  to  the  purely  commodity  aspects  of  prices,  quan¬ 
tities  and  quick  turnover  indicated  above)  moulds  the  other. 
The  effect  of  all  this  to  our  detriment  in  dealings  which 
involve  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds  is  appalling !  Yet 
the  evil  is  being  augmented  by  the  further  depreciation  of  our 
VOL.  cm.  N.S.  E* 
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currency  week  by  week  by  the  issue  of  more  notes  against  the 
same  amount  of  gold ;  and  those  w'ho  critically  broach  the  ix)int 
are  elbowed  aside  with  the  shibboleth  “  After  the  war  I  ”  or  ban¬ 
tered  lightly  with  “The  German  bogey  !  ”  No  cure  would  operate 
quickly  now  except  to  check  the  growth  of  the  disease.  Cures, 
however,  are  not  to  be  applied  if  they  have  “no  precedent”! 
But  how  can  we  continue? 

The  principle  underlying  our  attempts  to  regulate  prices  with¬ 
out  rectifying  our  currency,  however  modified  by  quick  turnovers, 
threats,  cajolery,  and  sentimental  appeals,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  order  to  trade  £5  15s.  for  ^3  17s.  lO^d.,  which  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  self-destructive.  Think  of  the  amazing  nosirum 
with  which  we  arc  now^  coquetting  to  encourage  such  trade  by 
making  up  the  difference,  plus  a  profit,  out  of  taxation  ! 

We  cannot  win  the  w’ar  on  these  lines. 

If  the  paraphernalia  of  finance,  given  such  play  and  backed  by 
our  own  perversity,  on  that  strange  principle,  should  be  allowed 
to  cause  first  our  exhaustion  and  then  our  defeat,  the  blame  will 
rest  not  upon  a  treacherous  enemy,  but  upon  ourselves. 

What  a  fall  that  would  be,  in  a  few  short  months,  for  a  mighty 
Empire  that  Time  took  centuries  to  build ! 

In  conclusion  let  me  also  point  out  that  : — 

(1)  We  should  forthwith  raise  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank 
of  England  on  the  principle  that  “an  improperly  low  rate  of 
discount  is,  in  its  practical  effects,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  ”  ; 

(2)  We  should  counteract  the  ill-efl'ects  of  this  by  creating,  ou 
lines  already  described  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  of  November, 
a  form  of  internal  credit  wdiich  is  both  sound  and  cheap,  besides 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  other  reasons  than  this ; 

(3)  We  should  apply  every  possible  means  of  increasing  the 
value  and  economising  the  use  of  our  legal  tender  currency;  in¬ 
creasing  the  value  by  collecting  and  conserving  all  available  gold 
to  be  reserved  against  it  and  by  cancelling  excess,  either  against 
an  issue  of  war  bonds  or  out  of  revenue ;  economising  the  use  of 
it,  and  reducing  the  quantity  needed,  by  extending  the  cheque 
system  through  the  encouragement  of  universal  banking  accounts 
and  payments  by  cheque  in  evei*y  possible  case  of  either  large  or 
small  amount. 

These  things  ought  to  be  done  and  done  quickly,  or  they  will 
be  “too  late.” 


Oswald  Stoll. 
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When  the  war  first  broke  out  most  Divorce  Law  reformers 
despaired  of  their  cause,  although  I  tried  to  cheer  them  up  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  1857  was  passed 
just  after  the  Crimean  War  as  the  result  of  an  agitation  which 
began  in  1845.  There  had  indeed  been  much  disappointment  that 
neither  the  reforms  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Commissioners, 
nor  those  advocated  by  the  Majority  Eeport,  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

In  the  issues  of  this  Eeview  for  January  and  May,  1913,  I  wrote 
at  length  about  the  two  Eeports,  and  pointed  out  that  the  length 
and  complexity  of  the  Majority  Eeport  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  signatories  evading  the  issue  of  divorce  by  consent.  This 
gave  a  very  good  handle  to  the  signatories  of  the  Minority  Eeport. 
During  the  last  five  years  the  Divorce  Law  Eeform  Union  has 
advocated  nothing  but  the  Majority  Eeport. 

The  late  Lord  Gorell,  who  has  devotedly  given  his  life  for 
his  country,  took  a  different  view,  and  in  July,  1914,  introduced 
a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  embodying  only  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  This  enlisted  the  su|)- 
}X)rt  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  among  others ;  but  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  killed,  like  its  author,  by  the  war. 

The  war,  however,  melodramatically  revealed  on  a  large  scale 
the  inhumanity  of  our  present  laws.  Owing  to  the  vast  number 
of  irregular  unions  among  the  pioor  due  to  the  lack  of  divorce,  it 
became  quite  impossible  for  the  Government  to  regulate  separa¬ 
tion  allowances  according  to  the  canons  of  conventional  morality ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  War  Office  thought  it  best  to  recognise 
one  de  facto  wife  and  to  ignore  any  de  jure  wife.  This  led  to  the 
extraordinary  result  that  a  separated  wife  who  had  obtained  a 
maintenance  or  separation  order  in  the  Police  Courts,  found  herself 
unable  to  enforce  it.  Much  distress  has  been  caused  in  these 
cases,  since  although  women  have  more  earning  piower  under 
present  conditions,  no  mother  of  three  or  four  children  can  very 
well  change  her  p^rofession  in  a  moment  and  leave  the  children 
in  other  hands. 

Even  the  Churchmen  who  had  either  refused  to  credit  the 
misery  that  existed  before  the  war  or  else  recommended  it  for 
its  disciplinary  virtue,  began  to  wonder  whether  the  present 
marriage  laws  were  the  best  of  all  possible  laws,  and  in  all  circles 
the  existence  of  permanent  separation  without  the  px)ssibility  of 
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divorce  was  at  last  condemned  as  an  inhuman  device  in  spite 
of  its  ecclesiastical  prestige. 

It  was,  therefore,  suggested  to  the  Divorce  Law  Deform  Union 
that  a  short  Dill,  dealing  with  this  one  question  of  separation, 
should  be  drawn  up;  and  a  one-clause  Bill,  enacting  that  all 
separation  decrees  or  orders  should  mature  into  divorce  after 
three  years  at  the  instance  of  either  party,  was  submitted  to  Sir 
Frederick  Smith  and  Sir  John  Simon,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  bitter  complaint  came  from  poor 
persons  who  had  been  deserted  without  any  legal  remedy  by 
elusive  spouses  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  years,  and 
also  from  richer  persons  who  had,  for  various  reasons,  executed 
deeds  of  separation.  They  asked,  with  some  force,  why  law- 
abiding  persons  should  be  denied  the  advantages  which  resulted 
from  a  matrimonial  offence,  and  also  remarked  on  the  very  high 
percentage  of  divorces  which  w^ere  obtained,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  by  consent.  They  sardonically  alleged  that  under  the 
existing  system  a  new  chivalry  had  grown  up  whereby  it  had 
become  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  matter 
of  adultery  because  public  opinion  is  more  hostile  to  an  adulterous 
wife  than  to  an  adulterous  husband. 

In  deference  to  these  criticisms  I  decided  to  add  a  second 
clause  to  the  effect  that  any  spouse  who  had  been  continuously 
and  in  fact  separated  for  three  years  should  be  able  to  petition 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  a  divorce.  This  clause  is  less  drastic 
than  the  laws  of  Norway.  In  Norway  the  husband  and  wife  cau, 
by  common  consent,  obtain  a  divorce  after  a  separation  for  one 
year ;  and  one  spouse  can  obtain  divorce  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  after  a  separatit)n  of  only  two  years. 

The  existing  machinery  for  the  economic  ])rotection  of  the 
wife  and  children  and  the  existing  Statutes  from  1857  onwards 
are  not  interfered  with  except  as  regards  the  question  of  the 
King’s  Proctor  intervening  where  a  successful  petitioner  has 
committed  a  matrimonial  offence.  On  that  question  public 
opinion  has  considerably  advanced.  The  first  liOrd  Gorcll  told 
me  eleven  years  ago  that  he  never  thought  the  existing  system  of 
recrimination  would  be  swept  away,  although  he  did  not  approve 
of  it.  The  common  sense  of  the  question  is,  of  course,  what  we 
find  in  other  countries,  notably  in  Scotland,  namely,  that  the 
financial  arrangements  between  the  parties  after  a  divorce  may 
reasonably  be  affected  by  the  question  of  matrimonial  offences, 
but  that  these  offences  when  mutual  should  not  prevent  the  Court 
granting  a  divorce. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  separation  for  three  years  may  result 
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from  any  number  of  causes,  such  as  lunacy  and  possibly  other 
disease,  it  was  thought  best  that  such  applications  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  confined  to  the  High  Court.  After  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  several  years  it  may  be  possible,  by  fresh  legislation 
or  fresh  rules,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  to  local  courts,  and  the 
question  of  what  judicial  discretion  should  be  exercised  will  then 
have  been  worked  out  in  practice. 

So  long  as  the  family  is  financially  protected,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  judge  should  have  any  discretion  to  refuse  a  divorce  to  either 
party;  but  where  any  question  of  lunacy  or  disease  is  involved,  I 
think  the  Court  should  have  some  discretion  in  regard  to  extending 
the  time  for  a  further  period  of  years.  The  question  of  lunacy 
is  the  most  difficult  and  distressing  of  all,  having  regard  to  the 
possible  aggravation  of  the  lunatic’s  sufferings  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  sane  sfx)use  may  desire  divorce.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  any  healthy  person  should 
be  tied  to  a  lunatic  spouse  for  twenty  or  forty  years,  as  often 
happens  now.  Perhaps,  again,  the  judges  should  have  a  certain 
discretion  where  the  separation  is  due  to  imp)risonment  or  to 
seclusion  as  an  inebriate. 

Tn  this  matter  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  count  heads,  so 
long  as  one  hard  case  can  be  relieved  without  injuring  society 
at  large  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  arc  at  least  a  million 
persons  directly  affected  by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and 
many  more  indirectly.  The  war  has  certainly  made  the  chaos 
even  worse  than  before,  and  meanwhile  the  magistrates  continue 
to  separate  14,000  persons  a  year.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
children  is  bound  to  increase,  and  no  illegitimate  child  obtains 
proper  treatment  from  society  unless  the  illegitimacy  is  disguised 
or  concealed.  Quite  recently  an  eminent  Canon  wrote  that  it  was 
impossible  to  he  kind  to  illegitimate  children  without  encouraging 
polygamy  of  an  undesirable  kind.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
any  kindness  should  be  withheld  from  a  child  who  has  had  no 
voice  in  deciding  whether  to  be  born  on  a  monogamous  or  poly¬ 
gamous  footing. 

There  is  not  much  chance  of  the  Church  raising  opposition  on 
the  old  lines.  In  this  year  of  grace  both  the  clergy  and  laity  have 
been  given  far  more  information  than  they  seem  to  have  before 
in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  marriage  in  mediaeval  Europe. 
Books  like  Mr.  Kitchin’s  History  of  Divorce  and  Mr.  McCabe’s 
fnfiuptice  of  the  Church  on  Marrinqe  and  Divorce  have  utterly 
disprlled  many  ancient  legends.  When,  for  example,  the  Church 
Times  declares  that  “divorce  law  reformers  have  now  obtained  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  and  concocted  a  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  marriage,’’  it  can  no  longer  make  the  flesh  of  its  readers 
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creep  as  it  crept  ten  years  ago.  When  the  editor  goes  on  to  say  r 
that  under  the  Bill  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  marriage  from 
concubinage,  there  are  now  many  of  his  readers  wlio  will  know 
that  this  could  he  said  with  far  more  justice  of  Christian  marriage 
in  medimval  Europe.  t 

Apart  from  all  sentimental  considerations,  marriage  implies 
that  a  man  and  woman  enter,  in  all  good  faith,  into  what  they 
intend  to  he  a  permanent  union.  In  most  cases  this  intention  is 
carried  out,  while  in  others  it  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  new’ 

Ihll  provides  that  marriage  is  not  to  he  dissolved  without  a  period 
of  three  years’  deliberate  separation,  and  the  pecuniary  obligations  f 
undertaken  towards  the  wife  and  children  (if  any)  must  necessarily 
remain  in  existence  ;  indeed,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  a 
wife  is  entitled  to  maintenance  all  her  life  whether  she  marries 
again  or  not. 

This  system  will  probably  have  to  be  altered,  for  it  is  absurd 
that  a  wife  should  be  able  to  marry  two  or  more  husbands  in 
succession  and  draw  money  from  both ;  but  even  if  it  is  altered 
the  man  will  still  remain  responsible  for  any  woman  who  remains 
unmarried  and  for  any  children  by  her  on  a  scale  quite  different 
from  that  of  an  affiliation  order. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  this  question  is  the  inability 
of  the  poor  man  to  provide  for  more  than  one  wife ;  but  the  result 
of  the  present  law  is  merely  to  encourage  a  cowardly  form  of 
desertion,  in  spite  of  which  the  wife  remains  legally  tied  to  a 
man  whom  she  cannot  sue  for  maintenance.  The  problem  may 
not  be  eritirely  solved  by  the  new  Bill ;  but  it  does  at  least  give 
the  wife  a  better  chance  if  she  can  remarry,  and  perhaps  gives 
less  inducement  to  the  husband  to  disappear. 

The  more  one  reflects  without  prejudice  on  this  question,  the  > 
more  obvious  it  becomes  that  an  adequate  time-limit  is  the  one 
great  safeguard  against  divorce  being  too  hasty  or  widespread. 
Divorce  is  to  most  people  as  repugnant  as  a  surgical  operation  ;  but 
if  divorce  is  to  be  permitted  at  all  it  should  be  regulated  by  the 
best  common  sense  of  the  community.  Divorce  as  it  exists  now^ 
exactly  resembles  what  surgery  would  be  if  it  were  deprived  of  i 
ana?sthetics  and  antiseptics  in  deference  to  the  sort  of  opposition 
that  was  made  to  the  use  of  chloroform  by  women  in  childbirth. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  comfort  opponents  to  know  that  T 
should  personally  like  to  abolish  all  the  existing  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  divorce,  if  only  because  it  does  not  impose  an 
adequate  time-limit  at  the  outset.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
takes  a  great  deal  to  break  up  a  home,  there  are  no  doubt  cases 
where  a  divorce  is  obtained  under  the  present  law  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  petitioner,  male  or  female,  starts  the  proceedings 
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in  a  rage,  or  at  the  instigation  of  a  malicious  or  interested  person  ; 
and  when  once  proceedings  have  been  started  it  is  not  too  easy 
to  achieve  reconciliation.  Even  lawyers,  who  do  their  best  to 
achieve  reconciliation,  get  little  thanks  for  their  pains  whether 
they  fail  or  succeed. 

Most  tragedies  in  human  life  are  due  to  the  impossibility  of 
exercising  a  right  judgment  under  the  influence  of  deflecting 
passions  which  assume  the  voice  of  reason.  Even  the  wisest  men 
and  women  sometimes  fail  to  realise  why  their  judgment  goes 
wrong  until  they  enter  the  calmer  region  of  old  age.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  factor  in  human  affairs  that  makes  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  communities  to  deal  with  unhappy  marriages  either 
hy  divorce  or  annulment ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  important 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  divorce  occurring  through  the  same 
sort  of  error. 

Tt  is  such  considerations  as  these  that  inspire  the  best  kind 
of  opposition  to  Divorce  Law  reform,  and  T  appeal  to  the  same 
set  of  considerations  in  soliciting  support  for  the  new  legislation. 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 


AKUT  A  Tj  WAKFAKE  -  -19 1 8A 


•  I. 

This  war  being,  more  tlian  any  other,  a  war  of  communications, 
with  enormous  armies  to  feed  from  day  to  day  and  to  su[)[)ly 
with  vast  quantities  of  munitions,  a  way  sliould  present  itself 
next  spring,  if  the  Allies  have  had  the  foresight  to  prepare  ade¬ 
quately  for  it,  of  first  rendering  untenable  the  enemy’s  positions 
in  the  war  zone,  and  then  of  converting  an  orderly  retreat  into 
a  disorderly  rout. 

If  this  plan  is  to  prove  effective  it  will  he  necessary,  during 
the  winter  months,  for  the  strength  of  the  Allies  to  he  con¬ 
centrated,  and  all  available  resources  of  man-jiower  and  material 
utilised,  in  the  most  rapid  production  of  suitable  aircraft.  Then, 
when  spring  comes,  every  machine  which  is  not  reipiired  in  the 
immediate  war  zone  must  he  used  in  an  intensive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  bombardment  of  the  enemy’s  lines  of  communication  and  in 
organised  attacks  on  those  areas  in  Germany  from  which  he  draws 
the  most  vital  of  his  munitions. 


11. 

Tn  the  early  stages  of  homh-dropping,  when  machines  had  an 
extremely  limited  radius  of  action,  it  was  only  possible  to  attack 
objectives  within  the  war  zones ;  hut  with  the  growth  in  the 
range  and  dependability  of  aeroplanes,  in  their  weight-carrying 
power,  and  in  their  ability  to  fly  during  adverse  weather,  it  has 
become  possible  not  only  to  penetrate  some  distance  behind  the 
enemy’s  battle-front  and  harass  him  along  his  routes  of  supply, 
hut  to  drop  such  missiles  on  selected  points  as  really  do  an 
appreciable  amount  of  damage. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  weak  point  in  regard  to  aerial  bom¬ 
bardment  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  possible,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  suitable  aeroplanes,  and  of  pilots  to  fly  them,  to  carry 
out  raids  on  anything  like  an  adequate  scale,  or  to  repeat  them 

(1)  It  will  be  readily  understood,  of  course,  that  the  std)ject  can  only  be 
dealt  with  briefly,  and  on  general  lines;  but,  even  with  this  limitation,  it  is 
possible  to  indicate  clearly — and  it  is  hoped  instructively — the  main  directions 
in  which  our  efforts  should  be  made. — C.  R.-W.,  H.  H. 
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with  sufficient  frequency.  Eailways  have  been  attacked,  for 
example,  and  have  been  seriously  damaged;  but  then  the  enemy 
has  had  what  he  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  have — that 
is  to  say,  a  breathing  space  between  attacks,  during  which  it 
has  been  possible  for  him  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the 
railway  and  get  his  supply  trains  running  again.  This  period 
for  repairs  should  be  denied  him  if  attacks  by  air  could  be  made 
constantly.  A  railway  should  be  bombed  and  a  gap  blown  in  it 
at  some  important  point,  and  then  attacks  should  be  repeated  so 
frequently  that  the  enemy’s  working  parties  are  scattered  every 
time  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  repair  the  damage  done.  A 
hreaeb  once  made  must,  in  fact,  be  kept  open. 


TIT. 

All  tlin)ugh  this  war,  with  its  colossal  demands  upon  men  and 
material,  the  object-lesson  has  been  forced  upon  us  of  doing 
things  on  a  grand  scale.  One  might  take  for  example  the  gun 
barrage,  nr  the  artillery  ]wparations  before  an  attack.  Carried 
out  spasmodically,  such  work  has  small  significance  ;  when  done 
thoroughly,  however,  wdth  a  perfection  of  mechanical  detail,  it 
influence's  the  whole  trend  of  even  a  great  modern  battle.  So 
it  must  be  with  offensive  operations  by  air,  once  they  can  be 
made  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  Up  to  the  present,  how'ever, 
in  raids  in  the  battle  areas,  or  in  attacks  against  munition  centres, 
wc  have  been  given  no  more  than  an  inkling  of  what  might  be 
achieved  if  aerial  bombardment  could  be  persisted  in  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night,  successive  waves  of  machines  being 
employed  in  a  methodical  and  relentless  attack. 

Tn  the  spring,  with  the  increase  in  the  speed  and  range  of 
large  bombing  machines,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  even 
more  drastic  than  the  interruption  of  the  enemy’s  supplies  while 
they  are  on  their  w'ay  to  the  front,  effective  and  disconcerting 
though  this  should  be.  What  we  shall  be  able  to  do,  in  addition, 
is  to  penetrate  so  far  behind  his  lines,  and  strike  so  deeply  into 
his  home  territory,  that  we  can  attack  and  destroy  the  actual 
factories  in  which  his  wmr  munitions  are  being  made.  Such  a 
iv)wer  has  never  been  wielded  by  a  belligerent  in  any  previous 
war;  therefore  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  air  attacks,  when 
they  can  be  delivered  vigorously  and  constantly  against  the  very 
sources  of  the  enemy’s  supply,  may  be  found  to  have  an  im¬ 
portance  which,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  calculate.  But  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  is  now  sufficiently 
apparent — the  possibility  of  raiding  the  enemy  by  air  not  merely 
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throughout' his  battle-zone  and  along  his  lines  of  communication, 
hut  to  attack  also  the  teeming  hosts  who  are  at  work  upon 
munitions,  and  endeavour  to  cut  off,  so  to  say,  at  the  very  main, 
the  stream  of  food  and  materials  of  war  which  is  the  life-blood 
of  his  armies  in  the  field. 

This  possibility,  with  all  that  it  implies,  has  become  iiuleed 
more  than  a  possibility.  It  is  an  end  which  should  actually  be 
achieved,  granted  only  that  the  Allies  realise  clearly  enough, 
now,  the  critical  imjiortance  which  will  be  assumed  by  air  power 
during  the  early  part  of  1918.  If  they  do  realise  this,  and  if 
they  carry  out  a  scheme  which  is  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion  in  the  production  of  machines,  pilots,  and  all  the 
materials  of  a  great  offensive,  then,  and  not  till  thi'ii,  (“an  we 
justify  a  claim  to  aerial  supi’emacy  in  the  war. 

One  thing  we  do  know,  and  this  is  that  in  the  early  spring 
we  shall  have  machines  capable  of  long  flights,  at  high  speeds, 
even  when  loaded  heavily  with  bombs ;  but  shall  we  have  enough 
of  these  machines — enough,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  really  decisive 
effort  by  air,  maintained,  if  necessary,  from  week  to  week  even 
in  face  of  the  heavy  losses  of  men  and  machines  which  such  a 
determined  effort  must  entail?  The  whole  point  is  that  air 
attacks,  if  they  are  to  influence  materially  the  final  stages  of  the 
war,  must  be  made  continuously,  and  with  a  force  of  machines 
very  greatly  superior,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  destructive 
power,  to  anything  that  has  been  possible  hitherto.  A  policy 
which  lacks  a  sufficient  driving  force  will  simply  cost  us  men 
and  material  without  bringing  us  to  our  goal. 


IV. 

We,  and  our  Allies,  have  all  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  make 
adequate  preparations  for  the  enormously  important  air  work 
of  1918.  A  really  striking  success,  a  success  worthy  of  a  bold 
and  well-directed  use  of  aerial  power,  can  be  achieved  only  by 
a  single-minded  grasp  of  essentials.  There  are  aeroplanes  now 
which  are  so  admirably  designed,  and  which  embody  so  success¬ 
fully  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  during  more  than  three 
years  of  war,  that  it  is  safe  to  direct  a  great  and  combined  effort 
to  their  production,  so  as  to  gain  a  clear  numerical  superiority 
over  the  enemy  at  the  outset  of  the  spring  campaign.  America, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know,  in  the  programme  with  which  she  is 
now  so  busy,  has  found  a  large  place  for  bomb-dropping  machines, 
and  these,  w'hen  they  are  available,  as  they  should  be,  in  thou¬ 
sands,  the  enemy  may  have  a  special  cause  to  dread. 
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I  It  may  be  said  finally  that  it  will  be  by  numbers,  by  the  weight, 
I  violence,  and  continuity  of  our  attacks,  that  we  shall  win  a  full 
I  superiority  in  the  air;  and,  once  we  can  really  cripple  and  de- 
,  moralise  the  flying  forces  of  the  enemy  and  prevent  them  from 
I  reorganising,  it  should  then  become  possible  for  us,  by  a  deter¬ 
mined  use  of  aerial  pow’er,  to  make  life  intolerable,  not  only  for 
the  enemy’s  troops  in  the  field,  but  also  for  the  great  mass  of 
'  workers  in  Germany’s  munition  centres.  Such  methods  of  w\ar- 
htre,  in  which  civilians  as  w^ell  as  soldiers  are  brought  constantly 
within  the  zone  of  operations,  are  a  logical  development  of  a 
I  struggle  between  whole  nations.  If  they  can  hasten  the  end,  they 
[  must  be  employed  without  flinching. 

Claude  Grahame-White. 

'  Harry  H.arper. 
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A  THOUGHTFUL  Englishman  [assessed  of  a  wide  knowledge  of 
international  alTairs,  both  political  and  economic,  remarked  on 
December  5th,  after  reading  President  Wilson’s  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  delivered  in  Washington  the  day  before  :  “There  is  one 
paragraph  in  that  message  worth  a  million  men  in  France.”  The 
paragraph  he  referred  to  runs  as  follows  :  “The  most  that  can 
happen  to  the  detriment  of  the  German  people  is  this — that  if 
they  should  still,  after  the  war  is  over,  continue  to  be  obliged 
to  live  under  ambitious  and  intriguing  masters  interested  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  world,  or  classes  of  men  whom  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  could  not  trust,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
admit  them  to  the  partnership  of  nations  which  must  henceforth 
guarantee  the  world’s  peace.  That  partnership  must  he  a  part¬ 
nership  of  peoples,  not  a  mere  partnership  of  Governments.  It 
might  be  impossible  also  in  such  untoward  circumstances  to 
admit  Germany  to  the  free  economic  intercourse  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  spring  out  of  the  other  partnership  of  a  real  peace.  Bat 
there  w'ould  be  no  aggression  in  that,  and  such  a  situation, 
inevitable  because  of  distrust,  would  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
sooner  or  later  cure  itself  by  processes  which  would  assuredly 
set  in.” 

An  interpretation  of  this  is  hardly  necessary,  hut  it  is  extremely 
interesting  and  important  to  the  aims  of  the  Allies  to  follow  out 
the  suggestions  made  by  President  Wilson,  for  they  are  umiiies- 
tionably  much  more  than  suggestions — they  are  a  declaration  of 
policy.  The  keynote  of  the  whole  message  to  Congress  delivered 
by  President  Wilson  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session  the 
first  week  in  December  is  that  the  war  must  be  won  and  that 
nothing  can  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  winning.  He  goes 
further  in  his  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  war  than  even 
“restitution,  reparation,  and  guarantees,”  for  he  aims  to  secure 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  the  freedom  of  the  German  people. 
Once  more,  speaking  for  the  nation,  he  pledges  the  entire  strength 
of  America  to  victory,  and  says  to  those  who  would  compromise 
with  the  enemy  that  they  must  “carry  their  counsel  elsewhere. 
We  shall  not  entertain  it.  We  shall  regard  the  war  as  won  only 
when  the  German  people  say  to  us,  through  properly  accredited 
representatives,  that  they  are  ready  to  agree  to  a  settlement  based 
u|X)n  justice  and  a  reparation  of  the  wrongs  their  rulers  have 
done.” 
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rresidcut  Wilson  declares  that  America  will  not  rest  content 
with  a  partial  victory,  for  he  suggests,  as  quoted,  that  if  the 
military  victory  of  the  Allies  and  America  does  not  result  in  a 
j  complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  rulers  of  the  German 
Empire  towards  the  problems  of  government,  national  and  inter- 
!  national,  there  are  methods  other  than  military  which  can 
be  employed  in  bringing  about  this  change.  I’irst,  that  Germany 
'  should  be  excluded  from  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  through 
which  certain  international  alfairs  can  he  regulated  ;  second,  that 
it  might  even  be  necessary  for  that  League  of  Nations  to  enforce 
an  economic  boycott  against  the  German  Empire  until  in  chas¬ 
tened  spirit  it  wms  admitted  there  was  no  longer  a  place  in  the 
world  for  a  Government  that  sought  to  enforce  its  rule  upon  others 
by  might  of  armament. 

When  it  was  said  that  this  suggestion  was  worth  a  million  men 
in  France  it  was  meant  that  no  other  threat  could  so  get  home 
to  the  German  Government  and  the  German  people  as  this,  for, 
regardless  of  the  fortunes  of  war  on  the  Continent,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  to  use  the  weapon 
of  the  economic  boycott  to  its  utmost  usefulness,  and  all  Germans 
of  intelligence  know  this  to  be  so.  This  and  this  alone  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  that  is  being  asked  with  an  air  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  in  every  German  newspaper  and  by  public  speakers,  that 
question  being  :  Why  is  it  that  while  the  German  armies  continue 
to  win  “victories”  it  is  apparently  inqx)ssible  for  the  German 
Government  to  arrange  for  peace.  The  rulers  of  Germany  know 
that  there  is  no  way  of  regaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for 
German  commerce  except  by  giving  up  the  ill-gotten  s|)oils  of 
war,  and  without  the  freedom  of  the  seas  the  German  Empire 
cannot  exist  for  long  as  a  first-class  I’ower;  in  fact,  bankruptcy 
and  stagnation  would  come  to  that  country,  which  in  1913  had 
fair  jirospects  of  becoming  the  greatest  foreign  trader  in  all  the 
world. 

The  German  Higher  Command  knows  that  there  are  but  two 
ways  in  which  German  commerce  can  regaiw  its  freedom  :  one 
by  a  complete  victory  over  America  and  the  Allies  on  land  and 
on  sea,  and  the  other  by  yielding  such  terms  of  peace  as  will 
satisfy  the  Allied  nations.  There  can  he  no  hope  now  left  in 
Germany  of  such  a  victory  over  the  world  as  to  allow  the  dictation 
of  terms.  So  far  as  is  now  apparent,  there  is  little  intention  or 
even  thought  wdthin  Germany  of  yielding  to  the  terms  of  the 
•Mlies.  The  sole  object  of  the  German  Higher  Command  at  the 
present  time  is  therefore  to  force  the  fighting  to  such  a  point  as 
to  win  a  compromise  from  exhausted  opponents.  To  such  Ger¬ 
mans  as  have  read  carefully  the  message  of  President  Wilson  to 
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Cougiess  on  December  Itli  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  address  to 
Parliament  on  December  14th  the  German  cause  must  seem  to 
be  somewhat  hopeless,  and  if  this  same  reader  has  been  allowed 
access  to  a  full  statement  of  the  preparations  being  made  in 
America  for  a  three  years’  war,  he  will  be  an  optimist  indeed 
if  he  does  not  foresee  a  German  defeat,  the  after-effects  of  which 
will  test  the  recuperative  power  of  the  German  Empire  to  the 
utmost.  It  may  be  that  the  masses  of  the  German  people  have 
not  been  told  of  American  preparation  for  war ;  it  may  be  that 
the  messages  of  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  have 
not  been  transmitted  to  them  in  full ;  and  it  may  be  that  all  news 
of  American  and  Allied  activities  and  purpose  is  so  distorted  and 
explained  away  that  the  people  of  Germany  are  unaware  of  the 
real  situation. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  those  who  are  directing  the 
destinies  of  the  country.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  men  are 
fully  informed,  and  while  their  psychology  may  be  at  fault- they 
are  competent  to  gauge  the  real  imix)rtance  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  they  now  have  in  opposition  to  them  and  to  estimate 
the  additional  weight  that  is  being  thrown  into  the  scales  day 
by  day  as  the  American  effort  materialises.  These  features  of  the 
war,  it  must  be  assumed,  they  are  competent  to  understand.  In 
President  Wilson’s  message,  however,  there  is  a  new  threat,  one 
which,  if  taken  seriously,  and  it  must  be,  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
vast  anxiety  and  to  affect  their  ixrlicies  in  all  directions.  The 
economic  boycott  has  now  appeared  above  the  horizon  of  war 
as  something  which  may  remain  when  armed  hostilities  have 
come  to  an  end.  It  now'  has  the  official  sanction  of  the  strongest 
economic  country  in  the  world,  and  one  to  which  Germany  must 
look  for  the  rehabilitation  of  her  industry.  While  in  desperation 
the  German  military  leaders  may  make  light  of  it,  they  cannot 
escape  its  dread  portent  or  the  influence  it  will  have  upon  the 
commercial  and  industrial  elements  in  the  population,  for  these 
people  are  well  able  to  understand  what  it  might  mean  to  Ger¬ 
many  at  peace,  no  matter  how  great  the  military  gains  might 
have  been  as  a  result  of  the  w-ar.  The  efforts  of  the  German 
Higher  Command  to  carry  on  during  the  winter  months  is 
evidence  not  only  of  a  full  appreciation  of  what  may  happen  in 
the  spring  wdien  America  gets  into  her  stride  in  Europe,  but  also 
as  to  a  hope  that  such  military  advantage  may  ensue  as  to  force 
a  compromise  that  w'ill  eliminate  the  economic  boycott  from  the 
calculations  of  America  and  the  Allies. 

President  Wilson’s  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  uses  of  the 
economic  wmapon  allow  the  inference  that  when  America  comes 
to  the  council  table  to  discuss  the  affaira  of  peace  it  will  be  to 
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advocate  the  use  of  economic  forces  rather  tluin  those  of  arma¬ 
ment  in  completing  the  victory  over  Prussianism  and  for  main¬ 
taining  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  future.  The  President  now 
suggests  the  ix)ssibility  that  wdiile  Germany  might  be  brought 
to  that  pass  where  peace  would  have  to  be  made,  that  even  this 
condition  might  not  mean  the  purging  of  her  Government  of 
military  designs  for  the  future.  He  would  deal  with  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  this  by  using  the  economic  weapon  to  enforce  still  further 
the  dictates  of  humanity.  He  would  use  economic  pressure  to 
bring  the  German  State  into  a  tit  condition  to  associate  as  an 
equal  with  other  States  already  committed  to,  and  glad  to  accept, 
a  brotherhood  idea  for  the  control  of  all  international  relations. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  this  temporary  employment  of  the 
economic  weapon  to  its  permanent  installation  as  the  all-powerful 
force  to  be  wielded  by  a  League  of  Nations  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  wdiich  the  peace  of  the 
world  could  be  enforced  by  a  powerful  League.  One  is  through 
a  military  and  naval  co-operation  and  the  other  through  an 
,  economic  boycott.  There  is  everything  in  the  attitude  of  the 
I  American  people  towards  war,  and  in  the  utterances  of  President 
I  Wilson  since  this  war  began,  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  would 
not  be  the  American  idea  that  peace  should  be  maintained  by 
turning  the  earth  into  an  armed  camp  and  the  seas  into  a  body 
of  water  useful  principally  for  naval  manoeuvres  of  overgrown  war 
fleets.  It  is  to  escape  this  that  the  present  war  is  being  fought 
^  to  a  finish  at  enormous  cost  to  all  the  peoples  concerned.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  armed  peace  are  too  apparent  to  obtain 
unanimous  supix)rt,  for  it  would  imply  full  liberty  on  the  part 
;  of  any  country  to  prepare  again-  for  conflict.  There  would  always 
exist  as  well  the  danger  of  a  divided  camp  in  the  international 
councils  and  a  sudden  break  that  would  plunge  an  armed  world 
L  into  another  catastrophe  exceeding  in  its  horrors  and  destructive- 
'  ness  the  present  world-tragedy.  Once  the  national  armaments 
had  been  reduced  to  inconsiderable  dimensions  and  the  machinery 
I  had  been  devised  for  the  exercise  of  the  economic  boycott,  it 
i  would  be  possible  and  practicable  to  render  abortive  any  attempt 
to  prepare  for  war  or  any  refusal  to  submit  international  difler- 
ences  to  arbitration.  President  Wilson  is  not  alone  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  value  of  the  economic  boycott  is  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  this  war,  perhaps  the  greatest,  but  he  is 
the  first  head  of  a  Government  to  give  it  official  sanction. 

That  out  of  this  w’ar  will  come  a  League  of  Nations  pledged 
:  to  the  [leace  of  the  w'orld  is  one  of  the  defined  aspirations  of  the 
■  American  jx'ople  and  the  hope  of  all  humanity.  President  Wilson 
expressed  the  idea  and  it  has  been  endorsed  in  principle  by  all 
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the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  and  in  fact  by  representatives  o{ 
the  peoples  of  all  the  great  nations.  It  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  this  would  be  a  League  of  Force,  and,  as  such,  many  diffi- 
culties  have  been  suggested  in  the  way  of  successful  orgaiiisatiou 
and  operation.  The  idea  was  put  forth  by  President  Wilson 
when  the  United  States  was  a  neutral.  British  statesmen  agreed 
that  it  was  an  admirable  suggestion,  but  inquired  doubtfully  as 
to  whether  America  W'ould  actually  tight  to  enforce  its  decrees. 
America  is  now  fighting  to  make  this  League  ixjssible,  and  having 
fought  to  create  it,  would  tight,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  it. 

It  will  not  be  a  League  of  Force,  however,  for  such  a  League 
would  be  foredoomed  to  failure  by  reason  of  its  character.  By 
employing  the  economic  boycott  to  its  full  power  the  League  of 
Nations  need  never  become  a  League  of  I’orce,  and  no  people 
need  be  called  upon  to  tight  to  prevent  fighting.  This  is  the 
message  to  the  world  that  is  contained  in  the  President’s  message 
to  the  American  Congress.  The  formation  of  such  a  League 
does  not  require  the  consent  of  all  nations  at  the  beginning.  The 
foundations  were  laid  when  the  Allied  War  Council  met  in  Paris 
with  America  represented.  If  the  nations  now  at  war  against  the 
Central  Powers  were  to  form  such  a  League,  it  would  be  joined 
at  once,  or  very  soon,  by  all  countries  now  neutral,  and  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Turkey  would  not  long  remain  outside  the  fold.  It 
might  need  a  slight  preliminary  economic  pressure,  as  suggested 
by  President  Wilson,  to  bring  all  the  nations  together;  the 
simplest  method  being  a  system  of  preferences  to  all  those  who 
joined  the  League  voluntarily. 

This  war  has  demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  nations  are 
interdependent.  When  cut  off  from  outside  communication  some 
have  starved,  some  have  ceased  to  bo  industrial,  some  have  lost 
their  maritime  wealth,  and  all  have  suffered  in  many  similar 
ways  from  lack  of  free  communication  with  other  nations. 
Granted  that  one  result  of  this  war  will  be  a  dr'crease  in  arma¬ 
ment  by  agreement,  no  nation  could  ever  begin  to  rearm  without 
arousing  to  action  the  power  of  the  economic  boycott  as  wielded 
by  all  the  other  nations.  In  extreme  cases  no  goods  could  enter 
or  leave  the  country  under  ban.  No  one  could  cross  the  frontiers, 
there  would  be  no  postal  or  wire  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  no  ships  could  enter  or  leave  its  harbours.  The  boycotted 
country  would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  cease  to  exist  as  an 
international  force.  Such  a  boycott  would  never  need  to  be 
enforced.  The  solemn  warning  of  the  League  of  Nations  would 
be  all-sufficient  to  reduce  the  most  bellicose  people  to  a  reason¬ 
able  frame  of  mind. 

No  League  of  Nations  can  be  brought  about  unless 
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each  one  yields  something  of  its  independence  to  the 
common  canse,  but  the  benefits  conferred  would  so  outweigh  the 
concessions  that  tliere  will  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
nation  at  the  close  of  this  w'ar  as  to  which  is  best ;  complete 
independence  with  the  }X)ssibility  of  destruction,  or  a  union  with 
otliers  and  a  guarantee  of  perpetual  safety  from  aggression. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  to-day  that  could  not  be  brought 
to  time  by  means  of  a  world  boycott.  America  would  appear  to 
be  the  least  vulnerable,  but  an  analysis  of  American  foreign  trade 
and  a  glance  at  her  international  interests  and  aspirations  will 
show  that  no  Government  at  Washington  would  dare  bring  the 
country  to  such  a  pass  as  to  be  cut  off  indefinitely  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

There  is  no  international  dispute  that  cannot  be  justly  settled 
by  arbitration,  and  under  the  threat  of  a  world  boycott  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  wmuld  be  the  only  resort  of  those  who  choose  to 
quarrel.  Under  its  beneficent  rule  the  small  nations  wmuld  be 
as  safe  as  those  of  vast  territory  and  wealth.  With  a  guarantee 
of  peace  the  armies  of  the  wmrld  would  shrink  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  police  force,  their  true  function.  With  a  guarantee  of  peace 
the  navies  of  the  world  would  become  patrols  guarding  the  safety 
of  the  seas.  The  vast  sums  hitherto  devoted  to  armaments  could 
then  be  dispensed  wTth,  taxation  could  be  lessened,  and  tbe 
power  of  industry  increased.  All  these  arguments  in  favour  of 
peace  are  of  obvious  character  and  few^  question  them.  The  use 
of  the  economic  boycott  to  maintain  it,  as  suggested  by  President 
Wilson,  is  in  harmony  wdth  the  spirit  of  the  idea  itself. 

The  real  question  now  at  issue  in  the  world  is  first  how  to  get 
peace,  followed  naturally  by  its  corollary  how  to  keep  it.  The 
first  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  defeat  of  Prussianism  by  armed 
and  economic  forces,  and  the  second  by  a  League  of  Nations 
pledged  to  tbe  purpose.  This  is,  in  brief,  a  statement  of  the 
American  position  in  relation  to  the  war.  No  nation  is  more 
in  earnest  or  wdll  do  more  to  contribute  to  the  military  defeat 
of  Germany  than  wall  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  this 
is  but  the  first  part  of  the  declaration  of  faith  that  brought 
America  into  the  wmr.  From  the  American  point  of  view,  the 
war  is  not  won  until  the  full  programme  has  been  carried  out. 
With  all  their  vast  military  power  the  American  people  do  not 
believe  that  the  peace  of  the  w’orld  can  be  maintained  through 
^(igantic  armaments,  and  that  is  what  President  Wilson  is  putting 
into  words  for  his  own  people  when  he  suggests  the  economic 
weapon  as  the  all-powerful  arbitrator  as  soon  as  the  w'orld  can 
be  brought  back  once  more  to  a  peace  basis. 

To  use  the  economic  boycott  as  an  effective  weapon  involves 
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a  world-wide  organisation  dominated  by  an  International  Council. 
Just  how  this  Council  should  be  organised  and  how  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  voting  power  should  be  arranged  is  a  matter  for  future 
agreement.  This  war  has,  however,  destroyed  pre-war  standards 
of  national  greatness.  To  give  votes  according  to  the  figures  of 
wealth,  trade,  or  territory  that  obtained  in  1913  would  be  unfair, 
not  to  say  absurd.  To  distribute  them  upon  the  same  basis  as 
prevails  in  1918  would  be  equally  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fairest  way  would  be  for  each  country,  large  or 
small,  to  have  one  vote,  for  all  countries  are  equally  interested 
in  the  purpose  of  the  League  and  suffer  equally  in  proportion 
through  any  disturbance  of  normal  life  and  activity.  To  compel 
a  nation  to  keep  the  peace  by  threatening  armed  attack  is  not 
the  way  to  appeal  to  the  best  instincts  of  mankind.  The  threat 
of  an  economic  boycott  would  come  more  as  an  expression  of 
disapproval  or  displeasure  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  doubt 
as  to  morality,  wisdom,  or  justice  of  violence  would  more  readily 
arise  in  the  face  of  such  disapproval  than  in  the  face  of  opjiosing 
armies.  A  new  era  is  dawning  for  the  world,  and  statesmen  must 
learn  to  think  in  new  terms,  or  others  with  a  larger  vision  will 
take  their  places. 

President  Wilson’s  message  to  Congress,  delivered  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  after  the  Allies  have  been  at  war  forty  months  and  the 
TTnited  States  eight,  is  held  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge  as 
one  of  the  greatest  State  documents  in  American  history.  This 
is  high  praise,  for  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  since 
tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  many  great  men,  masters  of 
thought,  diction,  and  of  high  purpose  have  given  to  the  world, 
from  Washington,  messages  of  value  not  only  to  Americans,  but 
to  all  humanity.  The  most  valuable  and  significant  feature  of 
this  most  recent  message  is  the  fact  that  it  makes  articulate  the 
aspirations  of  a  powerful  nation.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  but  few  dissenting  voices,  stand  behind  the  President  in 
liis  declaration  of  purpose  first  to  throw'  into  the  scale  against 
Germany  every  ounce  of  physical  power  to  be  garnered  from  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Eepublic  and  then,  having  achieved 
the  desired  result,  to  set  the  seal  of  this  power  to  an  agreement 
with  all  other  nations  so  minded  to  make  w'orld-wars  impossible 
in  the  future. 

The  message  itself  was  addressed  to  the  American  peo])le 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress  assembled.  It  recounted 
the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  reason  for  American  participation. 
It  voiced  the  determined  purpose  of  America  to  fight  to  a  finish 
that  the  world  should  be  safe  for  democracy.  It  asked  for  a 
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declaration  of  war  against  Austria-Hungary  (granted  at  once  by 
Congress  with  but  one  dissenting  vote)  that  American  effort  to 
extend  aid  to  Italy  should  not  be  hampered.  In  all  this  fine 
effort,  however,  there  was  an  outstanding  paragraph  of  construc¬ 
tive  statesmanship  dealing  broadly  and  fearlessly  with  that  most 
complicated  of  all  after-the-war  issues,  the  future  relations  of  the 
world  to  the  German  Empire.  It  was  a’ brief  reference  (given  in 
full  at  the  beginning  of  this  article),  but  it  furnishes  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  economic  structure  of  imposing  proportions  and  of 
enormous  import  to  the  future  of  all  nations.  It  is  a  suggestion 
which  required  political  daring  to  set  forth  in  such  unequivocal 
terms  and  which  will  furnish  the  Governments  of  all  countries 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  for 
jiermanent  peace  and  their  willingness  to  contribute  materially 
to  its  maintenance. 

The  suggestion  clashes  with  the  formulas  of  several  schools  of 
economists,  but,  if  rightly  considered,  may  prove  a  meeting- 
ground  for  them  all  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  intricate  problems 
of  international  trade.  There  are  possibilities  in  the  idea  far 
and  beyond  the  expressed  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  trade  wars  of  peace 
might  in  time  here  find  their  end  and  thus  remove  the  cause  of 
many  controversies  such  as  have  often  led  to  armed  conflicts. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  military  situation  is  still  so  urgent  as 
to  prevent  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  matter, 
but  even  in  these  times  it  will  be  found  that  the  train  of  thought 
thus  started  by  President  Wilson  will  lead  to  more  or  less  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  discussion  that  will  be  inevitable  later  on.  This 
international  pi’oject  promises  to  give  occasion  for  a  new  school 
of  economists,  in  which  the  vision  will  be  wide  and  the  purpose 
the  advancement  of  all  nations  to  the  advantage  of  all  rather 
than  the  advancement  of  one  at  the  expense  of  others. 

James  Davenport  Whelplf.y. 
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It  is  significant  of  the  obsession  which  militarist  aims  tend  to 
produce  in  the  mind  that  many  people,  not  unfriendly  to  such 
claims,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  give  attention  to  matters 
relating  to  civil  life.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  present 
terrible  w’ar  easily  bring  about  this  result,  and  there  is  a  danger 
of  some  primary  considerations  becoming  forgotten.  In  the 
midst  of  the  worst  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  civilisation 
we  must  endeavour  to  remember  that  such  evils,  however 
stupendous,  are  destined  to  exhaust  themselves,  and  that  better 
days  will  come  again  for  which  mankind  must  prepare  and  plan. 

The  normal  relations  between  man  and  man,  nation  and 
nation  (unless,  indeed,  we  contemplate  the  disappearance  of 
civilisation),  are  based  upon  justice  and  goodwill,  issuing  in  peace 
and  concord .  The  hideous  arbitrament  of  war  is  bound  to  become 
discredited  as  the  peoples  advance  tow'ards  sanity  and  wise 
government.  When  that  march  wdll  be  resumed  no  one  can  say, 
but  our  highest  obligations  should  impel  us  to  look  eagerly  for 
that  time  and  to  hasten  its  coming  with  all  our  heart  and  mind 
and  soul. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  greatest  problem  of  all  that  faces 
the  Allies  is  the  reconstruction  of  European  society  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  law  can  be  enforced  and  maintained. 
The  task  before  the  world  is  larger  still.  The  real  conflict  that 
is  being  waged  is  the  battle  between  force  and  mind.  The  spirit 
of  militarism  is  inimical  to  all  human  progress.  When  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  war  have  crushed  the  militarism  which  regards  necessity 
as  the  first  and  only  law,  the  nations  must  set  about  the  rebuilding 
of  the  fabric  of  civilisation.  When  the  din  of  battle  has  died 
away,  this  will  be  accepted  as  the  supreme  duty  of  mankind  in 
all  lands. 

To  the  solution  of  these  problems  all  active-minded  men  and 
women  will  be  summoned.  It  will  not  be  amiss  if  we  consider 
some  of  the  steps  which  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  will  involve. 

We  do  well  to  look  ahead  and  beyond  the  immediate  pre¬ 
occupations  of  the  hour.  To  suppose  that  men  must  stop  thinking 
until  the  soldiers  have  finished  fighting  is  to  sin  against  civilisa¬ 
tion,  which,  in  truth,  is  the  triumph  of  mind  over  force.  But 
our  thinking  should  be  intensely  practical.  We  cannot  expect 

(1)  A  lecture  delivered  to  the  Law  Group  of  the  Sociological  Society,  May 
20th.  1915. 
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men  to  turn  aside  from  pressing  urgencies  unless  we  invite  them 
to  consider  what  is  to  be  sought  after  when  those  necessities  have 
been  discharged.  Even  then  we  must  make  all  allowances.  Con¬ 
siderate  as  we  may  be,  we  shall  not  altogether  escape  criticism. 
There  are  people  who  find  nothing  practical  in  suggestions  of 
which  they  disapprove.  Their  attitude  of  mind  was  described 
by  Emerson  when  he  wrote  :  “Your  difference  from  me  is  the 
measure  of  your  absurdity.”  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  self-complacency  of  such  persons  is  equalled  only  by  their 
ignorance. 

It  is  stimulating  to  recall  the  words  in  which  far-seeing  men 
have  defined  the  purposes  towards  which  the  nations  are  moving. 
The  interruption  which  the  w'ar  has  imposed  upon  this  beneficent 
process  should  make  us  even  more  determined  to  advance  the 
work  of  civilisation.  Matthew  Arnold  thus  expressed  the  aim  : 
“Let  us  conceive  of  the  whole  group  of  civilised  nations  as  being, 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great  confederation, 
bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  towards  a  common  result — 
a  confederation  whose  members  have  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
past,  out  of  which  they  all  proceed,  and  of  each  other.  This  was 
the  ideal  of  Goethe,  and  it  is  an  ideal  which  will  impose  itself 
upon  the  thoughts  of  our  modern  societies  more  and  more.” 
When  we  endeavour  fo  apply  these  intellectual  and  spiritual 
purposes  to  practical  tasks,  we  at  once  apprehend  the  idea  of 
public  right.  Translated  into  concrete  terms,  what  does  this 
idea  mean  in  our  present  situation?  Mr.  Asquith  supplied  an 
answer  which  I  venture  to  commend  to  your  attention.  “It 
means  finally,  or  it  ought  to  mean,  perhaps  by  a  slow  and  gradual 
process,  the  substitution  for  force,  for  the  clash  of  competing 
ambitions,  for  groupings  and  alliances,  and  a  precarious  equipoise, 
of  a  real  European  partnership,  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
equal  right  and  established  and  enforced  by  the  common  will.”  ^ 

Starting  from  this  description  of  what  the  nations  should  strive 
after,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  lawyer  to  these  aims 
and  his  part  in  promoting  them.  It  must  be  prefaced  that  the 
term  “lawyer”  is  used  in  a  loose,  popular  sense  as  indicating 
those  who  belong  to  the  legal  profession.  The  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  advanced  here  will  mainly  relate  to  the  Bar.  Until  the 
amalgamation  of  the  legal  profession  is  achieved  (as  to  the 
advisability  of  which  I  retain  an  open  mind),  the  example  of 
the  Bar  wall  be  the  most  potent  influence  for  good  or  ill  on  public 
opinion,  and  practical  matters  may  well  be  restricted  to  those 
more  directly  affecting  the  senior  branch  of  the  profession. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  law'yer  to  the  aims  of 
(1)  See  “Militarism  and  the  War,”  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1915. 
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civilisation,  and  what  is  his  part  in  promoting  them?  The  inquiry 
is  necessarily  of  a  twofold  character,  for  the  lawyer  should  fulfil 
a  double  function.  He  is  the  servant  of  his  country ;  in  a  true 
sense  he  is  also  a  servant  of  the  world.  This  double  character  is 
in  reality  a  unity,  for  as  he  achieves  the  one  so  he  succeeds  in 
the  other.  The  lawyer  who  assists  his  country  is  best  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  he  who  devotes  himself 
to  these  causes  wdll  not  fail  in  service  to  the  State  to  wdnch  he 
belongs. 

Two  primary  considerations  should  be  present  to  our  minds 
as  we  reflect  upon  this  twofold  relation  of  the  lawyer  to  the  world 
and  his  country.  To  determine  the  position  of  the  lawyer  in 
each  capacity  we  must  be  clear  as  to  the  essential  character  ol 
the  body  of  law  of  which  he  is  the  servant.  This  first  require¬ 
ment  was  admirably  expounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Wendell  Holmes 
when  he  said  :  “The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic;  it  has 
been  experience.  The  felt  necessities  of  the  time,  the  prevalent 
moral  and  political  theories,  intentions  of  public  policy,  avowed 
or  unconscious,  even  the  prejudices  which  judges  share  with  their 
fellow-men,  have  a  good  deal  more  to  do  than  the  syllogism  in 
determining  the  rules  by  which  men  should  be  governed.  The 
law  embodies  the  story  of  a  nation’s  development  through  many 
centuries,  and  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  contained  the  axioms 
and  corollaries  of  a  book  of  mathematics.”  These  trenchant 
words  indicate  the  nature  of  law  in  terms  of  sociology,  but  we 
must  take  into  account  the  expansion  which  later  conceptions 
of  law  have  involved.  As  Lord  Haldane  said  in  his  remarkable 
address  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  “if  its  full  significance 
is  to  be  appreciated,  larger  conceptions  than  those  of  the  mere 
lawyer  are  essential — conceptions  which  come  to  us  from  the 
moralist  and  the  sociologist,  and  without  which  we  cannot  see 
fully  how  the  genesis  of  law  has  come  about.” 

With  this  extended  meaning  before  us  of  law  in  its  relation  to 
modern  sociological  conditions,  the  function  of  the  lawyer  is  at 
once  seen.  Just  as  the  W'ork  of  law  is  to  bring  within  its  ambit 
the  expanding  life  of  the  community  and  that  wider  existence 
in  which  the  nations  are  knit  together,  so  the  function  of  the 
lawyer  in  his  true  character  is  to  help  the  community  and  the 
world  to  frame  law  to  embody  the  results  of  experience.  Let 
us  apply  this  conception  of  law  and  the  lawyer  first  to  the  inter¬ 
national  sphere,  and  then  to  the  service  of  the  State. 

If  we  succeed  in  disengaging  our  minds  from  the  military 
necessities  of  the  hour,  our  dominant  feeling  must  be  one  of 
bewilderment  at  the  stupendous  task  of  reconstruction  which  must 
be  begun  directly  the  fighting  has  ceased.  It  is  a  commonplace 
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to  say  that  nothing  will  remain  as  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
whole  range  of  international  relations  wdll  come  up  for  revision 
and  readjustment.  The  law's  and  conventions  which  regulate 
the  intercourse  between  States  must  be  reframed  and  fresh 
sanctions  provided  to  ensure  their  observance.  The  promotion 
and  strengthening  of  conditions  of  international  feeling  favour¬ 
able  to  the  operation  of  these  new  laws  will  be' a  cardinal  duty 
laid  upon  all  right-minded  men  and  women.  “When  bad  men 
combine,”  said  Burke  in  a  word  of  gi’eat  wisdom,  “the  good  must 
associate.”  It  is,  I  fear,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  interests 
which  thrive  upon  international  rivalries  and  hatreds  will  alto¬ 
gether  receive  their  quietus  with  the  termination  of  the  present 
war,  and  co-operation  between  men  and  women  of  goodwill  in 
all  lands  will  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  avoidance  of  further 
catastrophes  of  a  similar  kind. 

Is  it  to  put  forward  an  exaggerated  view  to  claim  for  the  lawyers 
of  the  various  nations  a  special  part  in  this  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion?  The  sovereignty  of  law'  will  be  the  golden  chain  which 
binds  the  States  in  a  working  union  for  the  building  up  of 
civilisation,  and  w'ho  are  better  fitted  to  assist  in  forging  those 
links  than  the  lawyers  of  the  world?  In  each  State  they  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  which  can  be  directed  to  great  purposes, 
and  the  task  of  aiding  the  nations  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
international  system  is  one  which  they  are  peculiarly  equipped 
to  advance.  Their  part,  of  course,  is  ancillary  to  that  of  the 
Parliaments  and  Governments  on  whom  must  rightly  fall  the 
main  responsibility  and  labour,  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
the  lawyers  can  give  enormous  assistance  in  the  accomplishment 
of  these  plans.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  aid  to  be  supplied? 
There  is  only  one  satisfactory  method  of  collective  ^action,  and 
that  is  for  the  lawyers  of  the  various  nations  to  seek  and  establish 
co-operation  with  each  other.  We  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  w'itness  the  holding  of  international  congress  of  lawyers. 
There  are  those  who  speak  and  write  (as,  I  believe,  quite  foolishly) 
as  though  the  labours  of  these  gatherings  of  lawyers  have  gone 
for  nought.  Putting  the  failure  of  international  law  at  its  worst 
(and  we  have  much  to  deplore),  whatever  has  been  saved  has 
largely  accrued  from  these  discredited  conferences.  International 
sanctions  have  not  been  altogether  disavowed,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  continue  to  prevail  we  have  to  thank  the  lawyers  for  framing 
conventions  that  stood  the  strain  of  a  great  catastrophe.  These 
tasks  will  have  to  be  resumed,  and  the  day  may  come  w'hen,  by 
means  of  some  plan  of  co-operation,  the  lawyers  of  the  world  w'ill 
join  in  assisting  the  nations  to  fashion  new  laws  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  fresh  relations  of  a  better  time. 
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]^ut  while  this  vision  of  an  international  union  of  the  Bar  may 
be  a  projection  through  many  years,  the  formation  of  an  Imperial 
Bar  Congress  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  is  well  within 
the  reach  of  practical  measures.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing 
prospect  of  the  advent  of  a  scheme  of  Imperial  federation  in  not 
distant  days  after  the  war.  The  relations  of  the  Mother  Country 
to  her  daughter  Slates  cannot  remain  on  the  old  footing.  The 
Dominions  will  claim,  and  are  bound  to  receive,  a  definite  part 
in  the  supervision  of  an  Imperial  system  which,  at  the  cost  of 
unparalleled  sacrifices,  they  have  assisted  to  preserve.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  that  must  precede  the  establishment  of  the  machinery 
of  Imperial  federation  might  well  be  participated  in  by  a  congress 
of  British  law'yers  drawn  from  every  territory  in  His  Majesty’s 
Dominions.  I  have  lately  enjoyed  occasions  of  conferring  with 
eminent  Colonial  representatives  as  to  this  idea,  and  I  can  say 
that  when  such  a  plan  is  produced  it  will  receive  immediate 
support  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  No  greater  and  more 
splendid  opportunity  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Bar  of 
England  and  their  colleagues  across  the  seas  than  that  of  assisting 
the  Parliaments  to  lay  the  foundations,  broad  and  wide,  of  the 
coming  British  Commonwealth  of  nations. 

When  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  lawyer  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  congeries  of  nations  to  his  place  and  function  in  our 
own  country,  we  apply  the  same  conception  of  law  and  the  lawyer 
as  was  dealt  with  in  the  international  sphere.  The  experience 
of  the  nations  which  has  to  be  brought  within  the  ambit  of  law 
is  contributed  to  by  each  State  in  which  the  same  principle 
obtains.  Thus,  as  each  nation  extends  the  law  to  embrace  its 
expanding  life,  its  help  in  the  international  sphere  will  be 
enhanced  and  developed.  A  State  which  endeavours  to  promote 
goodwill  writhin  its  territories  by  extending  the  operation  of  sound 
laws  to  expanding  areas  of  national  life  thereby  increases  its 
usefulness  in  building  up  a  system  of  international  relations  based 
also  upon  goodwrill.  Goodwill  among  the  nations  can  come  only 
from  States  in  which  goodwill  prevails  among  the  citizens,  and 
this  condition  can  arise  only  when  the  law  finds  its  sanction  in 
a  contented  and  progressive  people. 

If,  then,  the  life  of  the  law  is  experience  informed  by  con¬ 
ceptions  which  come  to  us  from  the  moralist  and  the  sociologist, 
and  the  work  of  the  lawyer  is  to  aid  society  in  framing  law  to 
deal  with  this  growring  experience,  in  what  relation  to  this  con- 
cejdion  does  the  lawyer  stand  in  our  own  country? 

The  connection  between  law  and  opinion  (which  is  the  voice  of 
experience)  has  probably  never  received  more  striking  demonstra¬ 
tion  than  in  the  history  of  modern  England.  This  subject  is 
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considered  with  much  acumen  in  Professor  Dicey’s  Harvard 
lectures  on  Law  and  Opinion  in  England,  which  I  commend  to 
your  study.  The  interaction  between  law  and  public  opinion  is 
traced  through  recent  periods  of  English  national  experience,  and 
the  influence  of  democracy  is  dealt  with  as  a  determining  factor 
in  shaping  legislation.  As  Professor  Dicey  says,  democracy  may 
mean  either  a  social  condition  or  a  form  of  government.  The 
movement  of  public  opinion  in  England  will  increasingly  tend 
towards  the  demand  that  these  forms  shall  coincide.  We  have 
certainly  reached  democracy  as  a  social  condition,  hut  neither 
the  basis  of  the  franchise  nor  the  restrictions  upon  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  work  of  Parliament  enable  us  to  describe  with  accuracy 
our  present  form  of  government  as  democratic.  But  this  is  a 
digression  from  the  task  in  hand  except  in  so  far  as  it  opens  up 
a  vista  of  one  of  the  directions  in  which  experience  will  ultimately 
shape  law. 

And  just  as  we  found  in  the  international  sphere  that  the 
coming  task  of  the  nations  will  be  to  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
civilisation  after  the  war,  so  in  our  own  country  the  people  will 
insist  upon  changes  and  readjustments  for  which  the  aid  of  the 
lawyer  should  be  available.  Political  rearrangements  are  outside 
the  scope  of  this  essay,  which  is  strictly  concerned  with  the  lawyer 
as  a  potent  instrument  in  the  work  of  developing  law  to  direct 
experience.  Granting  this  intention  to  frame  law  to  deal  with 
expanding  areas  in  the  nation’s  life,  and  the  function  of  the 
lawyer  to  aid  in  these  tasks,  let  us  consider  how  the  lawyer  can 
assist  in  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

In  our  insistence  upon  the  help  the  lawyer  can  provide,  we  must 
carefully  guard  ourselves  against  a  misconception  of  its  nature 
and  scope.  The  lawyer  is  not  the  law-maker  ;  that  is  the  function 
of  Parliament,  elected  by  the  peojAe.  No  other  arrangement 
would,  or  should,  be  tolerated  in  modern  England.  What  the 
lawyer  can  do  in  some  respects  better  than  others  is  to  advise 
the  people  and  Parliament  as  to  how  the  law  should  be  framed 
to  embrace  the  aims  desired.  Thus,  the  law  of  divorce,  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  relation  to  joint  contracts  as  raised  by  labour 
disputes,  and  similar  matters,  will  come  up  for  reconsideration  in 
the  light  of  fresh  experience,  and  statutes  must  be  amended  to 
give  effect  to  new  views  and  larger  intentions.  What  a  gain  it 
would  be  if  before  tliese  questions  are  dealt  with  by  Parliament 
they  were  canvassed  at  a  Bar  conference  at  which  suggestions 
and  considerations  could  be  advanced.  If  we  believe  that  ideas 
rule  the  world,  and  that  free  opinion  is  the  privilege  of  all,  the 
provision  of  adequate  machinery  for  the  collective  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Bar  of  England  would  mark  a  notable  advance 
VOL.  cm.  N.S.  F 
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on  present  arrangements.^  We  cannot  secure  in  its  full  measure 
the  assistance  of  lawyers  in  the  framing  of  law  to  meet  new 
conditions  until  the  oi'ganisation  of  the  Bar  has  been  drastically 
changed.  This  reform  is  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme  of  an 
Imperial  Bar  congress  ^v•hich  should  accompany  Imperial  federa¬ 
tion.  I  commend  the  idea  in  particular  to  my  learned  friends 
who  desire  to  see  their  order  playing  a  worthy  and  adequate  part 
in  the  life  of  the  State  and  the  Empire. 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  past  conduct  of  the  Bar  (but  the 
absence  of  any  method  of  consulting  the  general  body  of  members 
must  be  remembered)  is  not  calculated  to  predispose  public  opinion 
to  support  this  view  of  its  wider  usefulness  in  the  State.  In  no 
department  of  the  national  life,  with  the  probable  exception  of 
diplomacy,  has  reform  been  more  steadily  resisted  and  prevented 
than  in  regard  to  the  machinery  of  th.e  law.  The  result  has 
been  a  growing  cleavage  between  public  opinion  and  the  legal 
profession.  This  sharpening  antagonism  was  described  by  Mr. 
H.  Ct.  Wells  in  an  explosive  form  which  it  is  well  to  recall,  not 
for  its  accuracy  (which  is  questionable),  but  as  indicating  the 
kind  of  attitude  that  undoubtedly  prevails  anrong  large  sections 
of  the  English  people.  After  alleging  that  the  tone  of  the  lawyer 
(meaning  the  Bar)  is  a  ]irinci[)al  hindrance  to  the  restoration  of 
class  confidence  in  repjresentative  government,  Mr.  Wells  says: 
“They  (the  lawyers)  set  the  tone  of  pDolitical  life,  and  since  they 
are  the  most  spreciahsed,  the  most  sprecifically  trained  of  all  the 
professions,  since  their  training  is  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the 
creative  impulses  of  the  constructive  artist  and  the  controlled 
experiments  of  the  scientific  man,  since  their  business  is  with 
evidence  and  advantages,  and  the  skilful  use  of  evidence  and 
advantages,  and  not  with  understanding,  they  are  the  least  states¬ 
manlike  of  all  educated  men,  and  they  give  our  prublic  life  a  tone 
as  hopelessly  discordant  with  our  very  great  and  urgent  social 
needs  as  one  could  very  well  imagine.”  He  concludes  with  more 
truth  than  many  observers  would  care  to  admit  that  “a  distin¬ 
guished  and  active  fruitlessness,  leaving  the  world  at  last  as  he 
found  it,  is  the  paditical  barrister's  ideal  career.”  (What  the 
Worker  Wants). 

iMaking  full  allowance  for  the  resentment  which  a  restless  and 
imaginative  temperament  feels  in  contact  with  obstacles  it  does 
not  know  how  to  remove,  we  are  bound  to  allow  that  a  marked 
unfriendliness  in  public  opinion  has  been  growing  up  for  years 
with  regard  to  the  legal  profession  and  (particularly)  the  Bar. 
The  causes  of  this  condition  of  feeling  are  various,  but  two,  I 

(1)  See  “The  Need  of  an  English  Bar  Association,”  Fortnightly  Review, 
January,  1914. 
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tliink,  are  unmistakable.  The  first  is  that  the  Bar  lias  shown 
the  natural  tendency  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  all  private  cor¬ 
porations  succumb — namely,  to  entrench  themselves  behind 
privilege  and  to  make  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  a  dominant 
interest.  The  second  cause  derives  from  the  first,  a  resulting 
failure  to  meet  demands  of  public  opinion  for  a  reform  of  legal 
arrangements  in  the  light  of  fresh  experience  and  the  national 
needs. 

What  do  the  general  body  of  citizens  demand  of  a  legal  system? 
They  ask  (1)  that  it  shall  be  accessible  to  all,  irrespective  of 
station  and  means ;  ('2)  that  it  shall  be  available  at  reasonable 
charges ;  and  (3)  that  its  administration  shall  not  be  hampered 
by  professional  arrangements  and  privileges.  These  main 
demands  have  been  increasingly  enforced  by  public  opinion,  and 
tunfortunately)  it  is  true  to  say  that  their  satisfaction  has  been 
obstinately  resisted  by  many  members  of  the  Bar,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  This  is  a  hard  saying,  and  substantiation  will  be 
looked  for  and  should  be  given.  Consider  the  fate  of  such  pro¬ 
posals  as  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts, 
the  reform  of  the  circuit  system,  and  the  shortening  of  the  Long 
Vacation.  Our  legal  machinery  is  still  that  of  Victorian  England 
—cumbrous,  slow-moving,  and  expensive.  It  operates  sometimes 
to  the  practical  denial  of  relief  to  poor  persons,  and  growingly 
exasperates  the  commercial  and  trading  classes  by  its  dilatoriness 
and  expense.  The  representations  of  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  calling  for  a  better  use  of  the  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 
County  Courts  have  been  ignored  and  the  decline  of  litigation 
in  the  High  Court,  which  had  set  in  before  the  war,  is  the  reply 
of  business  men  who  avoid  as  far  as  possible  resort  to  legal 
arrangements  more  suitable  to  bygone  days.  The  etiquette  of 
the  Bar  which  enables  counsel  to  take  fees  for  work  he  has  not 
performed  is  another  of  many  instances  which  explain  the  un¬ 
friendly  criticism  of  public  opinion  in  recent  years. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  we  can  test  the  practical 
effect  of  the  new  rules  for  the  further  relief  of  poor  litigants.  Ifor 
years  this  relief  was  sought  but  liindered  by  professional  interests. 
Now  that  it  has  been  granted,  its  usefulness  has  been  seriously 
undermined  by  the  failure  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  expenses  of 
solicitors  and  witnesses.  The  poorer  classes,  comjielled  to  resort 
to  the  High  Court,  find  themselves  presented  with  a  scheme  of 
ostensibly-free  relief  for  which,  however,  they  have  to  find  the 
costs.  This  is  similar  to  the  experience  gained  with  regard  to 
the  Poor  Prisoners  Defence  Act.  The  unfortunate  prisoner  is 
solemnly  warned  in  the  police  court  that  what  he  says  in  answer 
to  the  charge  will  be  taken  down  in  writing  and  may  be  used  in 
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evidence  against  him.  He  is  then  denied  in  the  superior  court 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  Poor  Prisoners  Defence  Act  because  he 
listened  to  the  warning  and  was  so  misguided  as  to  follow  it. 
While  such  anomalies  as  these  continue,  it  will  be  diflicult  to 
persuade  large  bodies  of  citizens  that  the  law-  is  just  and  equal 
in  its  administration.  We  must  secure  that  justice  is  available 
to  all  men  and  women,  and  if  their  means  are  unable  to  meet 
reasonable  charges  to  obtain  it,  adequate  machinery  must  be 
devised  to  provide  that  assistance  their  necessity  fails  to  supply. 

1  have  mentioned  these  matters  simply  as  indicative  of  the 
causes  which  have  set  up  the  cleavage  between  public  opinion 
and  the  legal  profession.  With  wdse  guidance  the  Bar  can  reduce 
this  cleavage  until  it  disappears.  Perhaps  the  changes  brought 
by  the  war  will  include  a  readiness  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and 
a  general  desire  to  make  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities  which 
the  new  world  will  provide. 

1  return  to  my  main  plea.  We  must  prepare,  even  amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  to  rebuild  the  fabric  of  civilisation  when  the 
captains  and  the  kings  depart.  Among  the  ideals  w'e  must  strive 
after  and  apply  in  our  changed  w^orld  is  that  of  “a  self-directed 
activity  pursued  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.”  We  shall  need 
the  maximum  ability  of  every  capable  man  and  woman  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  The  course  of  the  w'ar  in  our  own  land 
has  already  begun  to  remove  those  indefensible  barriers  of  caste 
and  social  convention  which  have  lain  across  the  avenues  to 
public  service  of  the  supposed  inferior  classes  in  the  community. 
We  are  coming  to  judge  a  man  by  his  worth,  not  by  his  family’s 
inCuence  in  high  quarters,  and  we  shall  yet  subordinate  mere 
\vealth-to  character  and  capacity.  Unless  we  are  careful  we  shall 
find  these  errors  reappearing,  to  use  a  phrase  of  long  ago,  ‘‘under 
less  assailable  forms.”  But  snobbery  is  not  the  less  snobbery, 
whether  it  appear  as  priggishness  in  the  University  or  at  the  Bar, 
or  as  sheer  money  worship  in  political  organisation  or  church. 
‘‘The  career  to  the  talents”  wdll  recen^e,  under  the  impact  of 
awakened  and  informed  democratic  opinion,  a  meaning  and  an 
insistence  which  vested  interests  will  fail  to  thwart. 

I  add  a  word  as  to  a  matter  which  is  directly  related  to  the 
main  contentions  advanced  here.  The  rejection  of  competent 
w'omen  from  the  legal  profession  cannot  survive  among  the 
changes  the  war  will  bring.  Such  an  exclusion  is  indefensible 
in  logic  and  experience ;  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  national  life,  for 
it  restricts  the  employment  of  available  capacity,  and  it  must  meet 
the  approved  fate  of  an  absurd  anachronism. 

But  to  resume,  we  must  extend  this  view  from  individuals  to 
bodies  of  persons  bound  together  in  the  following  of  a  common 
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calling.  Just  as  the  capable  man  or  woman  must  be  free  to 
apply  his  or  her  gifts  to  the  best  available  opportunities  in  the 
country’s  service,  so  the  peculiar  equipment  of  the  professions 
must  be  employed  in  the  advancement  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world.  In  the  endeavour  to  fashion  new  law  to  regulate  and 
direct  experience,  our  country  and  Empire,  as  well  as  the  comity 
of  nations,  will  need  all  the  aid  that  can  be  given  successfully  to 
accomplish  these  purposes.  Where  our  present  arrangements  fail 
to  provide  adequate  machinery  for  these  high  tasks,  as  is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  Bar  both  here  and  throughout  the  Empire,  we 
should  apply  ourselves  to  the  duty  of  thinking  out  how  these 
defects  can-  best  be  remedied.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to 
canvass  the  steps  to  be  taken,  and  the  measures  to  be  proposed,  to 
bring  within  the  area  of  public  control  or  regulation  through  law 
matters  affecting  the  national  and  international  interests  which 
call  for  at/tention.  The  wise  application  of  law  to  new  conditions, 
the  sane  regulation  of  activities  subordinated  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  promotion  and  strengthening  of  feelings  of  goodwill  which 
may  expand  across  national  frontiers — all  this  must  be  present  to 
the  mind  of  keen-eyed  observers  as  they  look  forward  to  the 
opening  of  fresh  and  fateful  chapters  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  power  of  these  general  considerations  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  temper  and  attitude  of  mind  of  the  individuals  who 
entertain  them.  The  intention  to  aid  to  the  best  of  one’s  capacity 
in  the  tasks  which  the  war  will  leave  upon  the  nations  and  our 
own  land,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  measure  of  the  springs  which 
nourish  the  individual  will.  As  w-e  determine,  so  with  courage 
and  persistence  we  can  achieve.  Let  us,  in  the  great  Chatham’s 
words,  “regard  all  learning  as  an  instrument  of  action.”  Under 
the  impulse  of  that  emotion  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  the  onward 
march  of  the  new  world. 

Holford  Knight. 
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She  had  got  herself  there,  she  did  not  know  how,  for  she  did  every¬ 
thing  nowadays  like  a  person  in  a  dream.  And,  in  her  half-mourn¬ 
ing  dance  dress,  she  felt  ill  at  ease,  for  she  had  nearly  lost  the  habit 
of  putting  on  a  low-necked  go\A’n,  of  telling  her  maid  to  call  a  cab, 
and  of  being  driven  half  across  London  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
someone  else’s  house.  But  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  she  had 
done  this  night  after  night.  Before  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
the  subsequent  exasperating  and  revolting  will  case,  that  was  now 
settled  so  much  to  her  disadvantage  that  she  hardly  knew  yet 
whether  she  would  again  be  able  to  turn  round,  let  alone  going  out, 
she  had  been  quite  a  sociable  person,  one  whom  hostesses  wanted 
and  had  had  the  entree  into  all  sorts  of  good  houses.  She  had  it 
still,  thank  God  I  only  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  take  up  the  social 
life  again,  to  begin  the  drives  at  midnight  across  the  misty  masses 
of  shrubs  called  squares  and  through  the  painfully  echoing,  empty 
streets,  till  at  last  her  conveyance  should  draw  up  at  one  great 
lighted  portal  or  another,  floored  with  red  baize  and  studded  with 
flunkeys,  past  whose  majestic  figures  the  solemn  chords  of  music 
rolled  out  towards  her. 

And  now%  because  “all  that”  wms  over  and  she  was  only  thirty, 
her  friends  told  her  that  she  must  begin  again  some  time.  She 
had  ordered  a  suitable  dress,  w'hite  with  some  black  about  it,  or 
rather  black  with  some  white,  and  had  accepted  Lady  Bellair’s 
invitation  to  her  ball  in  Belgr'ave  Square.  Or  w^as  it  the  Borrimers? 
She  felt  puzzled,  as  one  does  in  the  London  season  when,  because 
there  are  tw'o  or  three  things  a  night,  one  simply  does  not  at  times 
know  where  one  is. 

She  had  come.  She  vras  sitting  now  in  the  marble  hall ;  through 
the  festoons  of  green  leaves  and  roses  that  hung  straight  down  from 
the  ceiling  she  watched  the  maze  of  dancers  pass  and  re-pass,  and 
laughed  to  think  that  for  a  moment  she  had  had  a  doubt.  Of 
course,  it  was  Maisie  Bellair’s  house,  that  of  her  great  friend  who 
had  insisted  that  Miss  Ethne  Aragon  should,  at  her  party,  break 
her  long  social  fast.  She  should  not  be  w’orried  to  dance  or  talk; 
should  just  loaf  about  and  take  it  easy.  She  w'as  to  be  a  voluntary 
wallflower;  she  was  quite  pretty  enough  for  people  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  plea  of  free  will.  She  had  agreed. 

And  Lady  Bellair,  a  pretty  young  hostess,  yearning  to  have  plenty 
of  time  in  which  herself  to  dance,  had  taken  Ethne  Aragon  at  her 
word.  Ethne  had  made  her  quiet,  unnoticed  entry,  and,  having 
shaken  hands  with  Lord  Bellair  and  with  Lady  Bellair’s  mother, 
had  backed  out  of  the  circle  of  potential  introductions,  and  sat  now 
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in  the  midst  of  this  whirlpool  of  gyration  as  alone  as  if  she  had 
been  on  her  native  moors  of  Northumberland.  .  .  . 

It  was  systole  and  diastole,  a  regular  system  of  heart-beats.  The 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  crowd  was  rhythmic ;  now  the  booming  music 
ceased,  the  air  stood  still,  and  the  rustling  dresses  swirled  round 
her  and  almost  submerged  her.  Then  the  wailing,  sliding  note  of 
introduction  summoned  the  crowds  back  and  she  was  alone  again, 
except  for  the  sight  of  the  red  coats  and  the  white  stockings  planted 
in  the  doorway,  silhouetted,  cut  out,  as  if  stamped  upon  the  night. 

During  these  periodic  human  flushings  of  the  region  where  she 
had  placed  herself  she  saw,  now'  sw'allowed  up  in  the  crow'd,  now 
again  resurgent,  the  faces  of  many  persons  of  her  acquaintance. 
There  w’ere  friends  even ;  but  none  of  them,  of  either  category, 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  her,  sitting  there  in  her  beautiful  new  dress. 
That  great  man,  the  new  Attornej^-Gcneral,  though  she  met  him 
seldom  now,  since  his  rise  to  extreme  eminence,  had  ahvays  been 
pleased  to  have  a  chat  wdth  Miss  Aragon  w'henever  he  happened  to 
meet  her,  and  he  had  made  a  point  of  calling  on  her  tw’^o  or  three 
times  during  her  mother’s  long  illness.  Yet  now  he  stood  for  a 
moment,  between  two  dances,  alone,  and  never  raised  his  keen, 
friendly  eyes  to  hers;  it  was  as  if  she  w'^ere  an  empty  chair.  Now 
and  again  men  she  had  danced  with  in  her  time  came  and  stood 
near  her,  knitting  their  brow's,  consulting  their  shirt-cuffs,  making 
up  their  lists  of  dances.  Girls,  like  herself,  came  and  stood  shame¬ 
facedly  alone  for  an  agonised  space ;  but,  unlike  her,  the  whole 
forces  of  their  being  seemed  concentrated  on  an  effort  to  seem 
careless  w^hether  they  were  asked  to  dance  or  no.  Some  of  these 
girls  were  also  acquaintances  of  hers,  but  their  non-recognition  of 
her  did  not  seem  so  very  odd ;  women  have  no  time  to  waste  on 
other  w'omen  in  that  deadly  game  w'hich  is  a  ball. 

The  reason,  she  supposed,  that  no  one  asked  her  to  dance  was 
that  she  looked  weak  and  disinclined  to  adventure  herself  in  the 
moving  crowed.  Obviously,  the  business  of  a  dance  is  dancing,  and 
no  man  was  Good  Samaritan  enough  to  care  to  sit  down  and  have 
a  chat  wdth  an  invalid,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  there.  So,  to 
avoid  catching  the  eye  of  a  socially  useless  person,  they  simply 
looked  through  her.  .  .  . 

It  W’as  a  horrible  sensation.  She  felt  as  if  she  w^ere  a  dead  person 
watching  the  w'ays  of  a  humanity  she  had  so  recently  cast  off.  She 
ought  not  to  have  been  persuaded  to  come.  Why  did  she  not  now 
go?  She  had  no  inducement  to  stay,  nothing  to  keep  her.  .  .  .  She 
stayed  on,  she  supposed,  because  it  w’ould  have  been  so  easy  to  go. 
She  W'as  like  a  man  who  has  purchased  a  lethal  weapon  with  w'hich 
he  can  commit  suicide  the  moment  he  finds  life  unbeai’able  and 
delays  because  he  has  the  means  of  depai'ture  so  ready  to  his  hand. 
Life  was  just  like  a  party — in  her  case,  a  very  dull  party.  Every¬ 
body  considers  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  leave  a  party  and  go 
home  the  moment  that  it  ceases  to  interest  him,  supposing  that  no 
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one  else’s  pleasure  depends  upon  his  remaining.  It  was  the  same 
with  life  I 

She  herself  had  always  maintained  the  right  of  every  human  being 
to  make  away  with  himself.  She  had  even  a  little  cachet  in  her 
drawer  at  home.  .  .  .  Suicide  was  no  crime.  .  .  . 

The  music  stopped ;  they  would  all  be  here  in  a  moment.  It  was 
rather  disagreeable,  but  she  was  getting  used  to  it  by  now.  Besides, 
she  was  just  going  to  take  her  departure.  She  would  watch  it  all 
through  once  more  and  see  if  any  more  friends  preferred  to  ignore 
her.  .  .  . 

Yes,  here  was  Mrs.  de  la  Primaudie,  the  rich  little  widow,  her 
own  brother-in-law’s  great  friend,  who,  after  her  mother’s  death, 
had  taken  the  lease  of  Westerly  Lodge  off  her,  Ethne  Aragon’s, 
hands;  and  there  was  Mrs.  de  la  Primaudie ’s  sister  Laura.  .  .  . 
And  with  them,  sure  enough,  was  Edward.  He  was  without  his 
wife;  her  sister  Maud  was  having  another  baby.  .  .  .  How  was  it 
Edward  had  managed  to  get  into  the  house  without  her  seeing  him, 
or  how  could  he  have  been  there  so  long  without  coming  into  her 
view? 

Edward  dawdled;  he  was  showing  something  to  Mrs.  de  la 
Primaudie.  Ethne  watched  him,  sitting  still.  He  must  pass  her 
sooner  or  later.  .  .  . 

He  was  really  rather  good-looking — the  touch  of  Jewish  blood  did 
him  little  harm;  it  made  his  hair  more  curly.  He  had  quite  a 
good  figure,  except  that  a  love  of  good  dinners  was  beginning  to 
produce  the  usual  results. 

He  did  not  look  so  very  much  like  a  shopman,  or  even  a  quite 
high-class  designer  and  vendor  of  decorations.  But  how  had  he 
got  to  know  Lady  Bellair?  It  must  have  been  through  decorating 
her  house.  Then  he  and  her  sister  must  be  getting  on  a  little 
better  socially — probably  with  the  aid  of  her  poor  mother’s  money, 
of  which  they  had  contrived  to  secure  so  liberal  a  share.  It  must 
have  been  some  such  way  as  that,  for  Ethne  had  always  thought 
Lady  Bellair  quite  her  own  special  friend,  and  although  there  had 
been  no  open  quarrel,  so  to  speak — for  Edward  and  his  sharp  solicitor 
had  managed  to  get  the  matter  settled  out  of  Court  when  they  had 
worried  her  into  her  long  illness — Maisie  Bellair  had  certainly  known 
that  there  had  been  unpleasantness.  Perhaps  it  was  Maisie ’s  policy 
for  her?  Possibly.  Maisie  was  very  sensible.  .  .  . 

Well,  if  Edward  came  and  spoke  to  her  she  would  speak  to  him. 
She  was  a  well-bred  girl,  and  she  was  his  relation,  after  all.  She 
had  never  really  taken  to  Edward,  but  she  had  been  quite  nice  to 
him  on  the  day  when  Maud  brought  him  triumphantly  home  to 
Westerly  Lodge  as  the  captive  of  her  bow  and  spear.  Her  mother 
had,  however,  frankly  loathed  and  distrusted  him.  She  had  re¬ 
peated  very  often:  “Ethne,  you  are  the  only  one  left.  Do  see  if 
you  can’t  present  me  with  a  son-in-law  that  I  can  like.”  She  luid 
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added:  “But  I  am  afraid  you  won’t  marry  at  all.  You  are  too 
fond  of  pets.” 

Ethne  could  not  see  very  far  into  this  psychological  distinction 
of  her  shrewd  old  mother,  between  pets  of  one  kind  and  another, 
but  she  was  ready  to  admit  that  she  had  had  more  animal  pets, 
considering  the  size  of  her  garden,  than  anyone  she  had  ever  heard 
of.  This  was  what  the  shrewd  old  lady  meant.  Her  daughter  had 
not  inherited  a  sense  of  humour.  Pets  certainly  monopolised  a 
good  deal  of  her  attention  and  thoughts,  but  hardly,  she  imagined, 
to  the  extent  of  rendering  her  impervious  to  the  suits  of  the  various 
suitable  young  men  who  had  not  asked  her  to  marry  them.  Maud, 
her  younger  sister,  had  had  heaps  of  offers,  and  Maud  certainly 
hated  animals  as  much  as  they  hated  her.  It  was  Maud’s  respect¬ 
able  rule  to  speak  of  all  dogs  as  “he”  and  of  all  cats  as  “she.” 
Ethne,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  cats  to  sleep  on  her  bed  and  in 
it,  lier  owl  to  sit  on  her  head  and  her  bulldog  to  bite  her.  She  had 
nursed  her  cats  and  dogs  through  illnesses,  and  had  sat  up  for  whole 
nights  with  them,  and  when  at  last  her  efforts  had  proved  unavail¬ 
ing  slie  had  herself  borne  them  to  the  lethal  chamber.  Even  the 
early  senility  of  pedigree  animals  had  been  taken  seriously  by  her. 
When  Freddy  and  Wuff-wuff  had  become  tottery,  their  backbones  all 
knobby  and  ridgy  and  their  eyes  sunken,  she  had  spared  them  the 
rest  of  the  irreparable  outrages  of  Time  and  had  borne  them  herself 
to  their  expensive  and  painless  deaths.  She  had  received,  standing 
tense  like  a  mourner,  the  last  pathetic,  almost  grateful,  glance 
upwards  of  the  doomed  one  as  the  box-lid  closed  upon  it.  She 
knew  that  animals  do  not  dread  death,  although  they  resist  it  until 
their  instinct  bids  them  accept  it  in  lieu  of  a  dreary  and  diseased 
length  of  days.  This  meekness  of  theirs  surely  corresponds  to  the 
refuge  of  suicide  for  overtaxed  human  beings.  .  •  . 

She  was -very  weak.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes  when  she  thought 
of  all  these  deaths. 

Roy,  the  great  white  bulldog  of  whom  she  had  been  almost  afraid, 
had  died  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  the  prime  of  his  ugliness — 
poisoned.  The  tradesmen  had  not  liked  him  and  pilferers  feared 
him.  The  semi-detached  house  where  she  had  lived  with  her  mother 
had  been  considered  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  burglars,  and  the 
old  lady,  timid  in  the  house  at  night  while  her  daughter  led  the 
social  life  that  kept  her  abroad  sometimes  until  the  small  hours, 
had  insisted  on  the  dog’s  being  made  to  sleep  out  of  doors.  His 
kennel  had  stood  in  the  back  garden  of  Westerly  Lodge  at  the  end 
of  a  long  passage  leading  from  the  gate  to  the  back  premises. 
Etlme,  coming  home  alone  from  this  or  that  gathering,  had  always 
counted  on  seeing  the  white  form  of  the  dog  glimmering  at  the  end 
of  the  long,  flagged  path,  bordered  by  shrubs,  that  ended  in  the 
kennel.  She  would  look  for  his  slow',  deliberate  uprising  as  he  heard 
the  click  of  the  gate-handle  and  the  thud  of  the  closing  gate,  and 
for  his  frantic,  fulsome  welcome  when  he  recognised  her.  He 
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would  stand  there,  spreading  his  legs  out  to  back  and  to  front,  stiff 
with  the  hours  of  sleep  in  his  kennel.  He, did  not  hurry,  for  he 
knew  that,  rain  or  shine,  she  would  come  to  stroke  him  and  to  say 
good-night.  .  .  . 

She  had  had  something  else  to  notice  on  her  way  to  the  kennel. 

In  a  large,  roomy  enclosure  of  wire,  in  which  a  man  could  stand 
upright,  was  a  little  brown  owl  with  very  bright  eyes.  .  .  . 

Ann  Veronica  must  be  noticed  before  Ethne  retraced  her  steps 
from  the  kennel  and  ascended  the  five  steps  to  the  front  door. 
There  were  a  couple  of  perches  stretched  across  the  cage,  and  some¬ 
times  on  dark  nights  Ethne  could  not  make  out  Ann  Veronica’s 
outline.  She  was  not  white  like  Koy,  though,  in  the  daytime,  her 
russet  feathers  shone  like  gold.  But  when  she  had  not  been  able 
to.  see  the  little  owl  Ethne  had  only  had  to  put  her  finger  through 
one  of  the  interstices  of  the  wire  and  to  make  a  friendly  noise  and 
Ann  Veronica  would  immediately  rustle  up  and  answer,  a  little 
piteously  and  hoarsely — a  faint  cry,  like  a  complaint.  Then,  if 
Ethne  repeated  her  remark,  Ann  Veronica  would  repeat  hers  and 
grow  excited,  and  finally  shriek  out  so  madly  that  her  mistress  had 
had  to  leave  her,  lest  she  disturbed  all  the  neighbours.  .  .  . 

But  one  morning  she  had  found  Ann  Veronica  cold  and  stiff  in 
the  aviary.  .  .  . 

Boy — Ann  Veronica — Freddy — Wuff-wuff !  And  others  with  other 
ridiculous  names,  the  demise  of  whom,  sought  or  accidental,  was 
each  a  separate  wrench.  .  .  .  Why  should  she  sit  in  a  ballroom  and 
remember  them  all  with  such  terrible  distinctness  this  night  of  all 
nights?  Surely  there  was  comfort  in  the  thought  that  all  these 
loved  creatures  had  died  while  she  was  still  mistress  of  the  house 
and  possessed  old,  devoted  servants  who  helped  her  to  look  after 
and  succour  them.  And  the  animals  that  were  still  alive  and  well 
when  the  crash  came  had  had  to  be  boarded  out  and  pensioned  off 
with  those  very  old  servants,  who  also  w’ere  lost  to  Ethne  in  the 
upheaval.  She  had  only  the  hondd,  neutral,  uninterested  flat 
servants  now.  .  .  . 

Edward  had  managed  it  all.  He  had  come  in  like  a  hungry  lion, 
backing  himself  up  with  order  and  conventionality  and  sense.  He 
had  rectified  the  abuses  of  the  old  ways,  the  old  servants,  the  old 
house  that  he  had  hardly  ever  entered.  He  had  secured  the  lion’s 
share  for  his  wife ;  made  everything  shipshape,  and  left  Ethne 
thoroughly  lonely,  uncomfortable,  and  wretched.  The  old  mother 
had  dreaded  the  selfish  iconoclast — during  her  lifetime  she  had 
managed  to  keep  him  out  of  her  and  her  daughter’s  affairs,  but  five 
minutes  after  her  mother’s  death  Ethne  was  powerless.  A  clean 
sweep  he  had  made,  carried  out  with  merciless  precision  !  Edward 
had  treated  his  sister-in-law  like  a  child,  and  as  something  of  a 
rogue;  he  had  fiercely  disregarded  any  single  wish  of  hers  that  was 
not  bolstered  up  wuth  all  the  forces  of  the  law.  In  her  lifetime 
Ethne ’s  mother  had  tried,  futilely  as  it  had  proved,  to  safeguard 
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her  unmarried  daughter  and  to  make  life  comfortable  and  pleasant 
for  her.  But  everything  had  turned  out  worse  for  her  instead  of 
better,  and  better  for  him  instead  of  worse.  She  had  come  in  for 
far  less  than  her  mother  had  intended.  A  friend  of  hers — that  very 
Attorney-General  who  had  so  lately  failed  to  notice  her — had  re¬ 
marked  that  Edward  was  considered  in  his  profession  to  be  a  very 
“keen  ’’  man  of  business.  She  had  often  wondered  if  he  meant  by 
that  that  Edward  was  inclined  to  be  dishonest. 

Well,  Edward  and  Maud  had  come  off  certainly  a  great  deal 
better  than  their  mother  had  desired.  But  then,  as  the  same  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said  again,  unless  a  will  was  very  wisely 
made  it  was  so  easy  to  misinterpret  it,  and  Edward  had  employed 
another  very  keen  gentleman,  a  solicitor,  to  work  the  matter  for 
him.  .  .  .  The  women  of  the  family  in  these  days,  before  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  vote,  are  so  apt,  he  had  said,  to  go  to  the  wall,  especially 
when  they  are  unmarried  and  have  no  one  in  particular  to  look  after 
them.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  think  that  it  was  better,  more  decent, 
that  an  unmarried  woman  should  go  to  the  wall — better  than  law¬ 
suits  and  unpleasantnesses  before  the  public;  better,  as  it  were,  for 
public  morality.  Because,  ofi&cially,  families  are  supposed  to  be 
united,  and  it  was  better  that  an  unmarried  wmman  should  go  a 
little  short  than  that  the  spectacle  of  a  litigious  family  should  be 
presented  to  the  public.  .  .  . 

However  all  this  might  be,  it  had  been  represented  to  Ethne  that 
she  would  not  have  enough  money  to  keep  up  Westerly  Lodge. 
Her  promise  to  her  mother  had  been  brushed  aside;  Edward  had 
sold  the  lease — for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  Whilst  she  had  been 
ill  he  had  taken  a  flat  for  her — a  flat  where  they  would  not  allow 
animals  to  be  kept  I 

On  came  the  swirling  stream  of  dancers  again,  bursting  out  of  the 
big  portals  of  the  ballroom  and  spreading  into  the  passages,  the 
hall,  and  the  lobbies,  and  finding  a  rest  in  the  lodges  of  drooping 
flowers.  The  white-draperied  floated  by  her  as  if  she  did  not  exist. 

.  .  .  She  felt  absurdly  in  the  w'ay  .  .  .  yet,  out  of  it. 

Edward  passed  her  again.  He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  brows, 
furtively.  A  mature,  dry  man  of  business,  he  had  not  forgotten 
how  to  dance.  On  his  arm  was  Mrs.  de  la  Primaudie,  his  tenant 
— her  tenant.  (Ethne  got  her  share  of  the  rent;  Edward  doled 
it  out  to  her.) 

It  came  into  her  head  that  she  was  again  thinking  of  unpleasant 
business  matters ;  she  would  be  bringing  on  one  of  her  headaches. 
She  really  must  not;  it  was  too  dangerous;  the  doctor  had  warned 
her  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  complete  nervous  break¬ 
down.  .  .  . 

Better  go  home!  Why  did  not  she  go  home?  What  kept  her 
there?  Not  pleasure,  certainly  I  She  was  not  enjoying  herself  in 
the  least.  And  as  for  duty — she  had  done  her  duty  by  society,  and 
surely  she  might  go.  An  insane  longing  to  hear  Ann  Veronica 
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shriek,  to  see  the  white  bulldog  shimmering  through  the  dark,  to 
feel  Freddy  softly  brush  his  body  against  her  thinly  covered  ankles 
possessed  her.  Ten  to  one  he  was  already  crouching  up  to  the  door, 
waiting,  pining  for  his  wann  niche  beside  her  pillow.  .  .  . 

She  would,  she  must,  walk  into  a  cab  and  go  home  1  She  would 
not  trouble  her  hostess'  with  good-byes,  nor  yet  Edward.  This  was 
the  first  time  she  had  come  across  him  since  the  troubles,  and  he 
had  seen  her  certainly  enough.  If  he  had  wished  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances  before  the  world  that  would  have  been  quite  easy,  for,  after 
all,  really  nobody  besides  herself  and  the  Attorney-General  knew 
how  badly  Edward  and  her  sister  had  behaved.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  crossing  the  ballroom  floor 
and  shaking  hands  with  her  and  telling  her  how  Maud  was.  Mrs. 
de  la  Primaudie  would  have  released  him  for  a  moment;  she  and 
Miss  Aragon  were  on  calling  terms,  though  the  latter  had  somehow  I 
never  cared  to  enter  Westerly  Lodge  since.  .  .  . 

She  must  make  a  move !  .  .  .  From  where  she  sat,  a  little  out 
of  the  draught,  she  could  see  the  wide-open  door  of  this  great  house 
belching  light  and  music  out  on  to  the  quiet  night.  The  standard 
lamp  in  Belgrave  Square,  like  a  great  drooping  lily  of  the  valley, 
irradiated  the  entry  from  outside,  and  the  lighted  space  of  the 
porch  was  filled  by  the  shifting  silhouettes  of  slender  footmen 
standing  uneasily  about  till  their  masters  had  had  enough  of  it.  .  .  . 
Every  now  and  then  she  noticed  some  couple,  the  man  clapping 
out  his  hat  with  a  slight  reverberation  and  the  woman  pulling  the 
flaps  of  her  cloak  together,  and  hastening  forward  with  a  gesture  of 
relief.  Breaking  up  the  respectful  group  of  servants,  they  passed 
out  into  the  open  like  furtive  lovers  escaping.  .  .  . 

They  were  right.  Outside  was  freedom — freedom  from  the 
strange  oppression  of  this  choking  ballroom  air.  She  put  her  hand 
to  her  throat.  She  was  feeling  an  intense  difficulty  in  breathing,  a 
difficulty  in  drawing  her  legs  together  to  perform  the  act  of  rising. 
She  was  physically  numb,  yet  conscious  of  a  straining  to  be  free. 
For  outside  that  big  door  was  Freedom,  and  at  the  end  of  Freedom 
— home  1  Yes,  across  some  weary  streets,  some  squares,  and  a 
main  road  or  two  she  had  a  nest  to  fly  to  as  well  as  the  guilty  two 
who  had  just  left  the  house.  .  .  . 

Her  limbs  were  heavy,  her  bones  ached,  her  disinclination  to 
move  amounted  to  positive  pain,  but  she  made  the  effort.  She 
found  a  taxi-cab  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  strip  of  red  carpet,  but, 
oddly,  the  group  of  footmen  did  not  move  to  let  her  pass.  There 
was  room  enough,  however.  Presently  she  found  herself  walking 
up  the  steep  hill  that  led  to  Westerly  Lodge.  She  had  always  been 
used  to  dismiss  her  cab  at  the  foot  and  walk  up  the  hill  to  spare 
the  poor  horse.  She  did  so  now ;  the  habit  had  remained. 

It  was  a  fine  night;  at  least,  it  was  not  raining.  It  was  a  London 
night  of  no  weather.  liike  all  Ijondoners,  she  did  not  trouble  to 
I'v^k  up  at  the  sky ;  the  pavements  were  her  barometer.  They  w’ere 
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as  dry  as  a  bone  and  struck  cold  to  her  satin-slippered  feet.  The 
stones  in  the  roadway  gleamed  dully,  and  the  low'er  branches  of 
the  tall  black  trees  by  Blundell  House  leaned  over  the  palings,  un¬ 
shaken  by  the  wind.  The  white  blinds  of  the  upper  windows  in  the 
houses  on  the  Hill,  like  eyelids  over  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  were 
peremptorily  drawn.  All  conscious  life  had  retired.  She  was  alone 
in  the  world,  picking  her  way  solitarily  on  the  broad  pavements,  a 
slight,  meek  figure  of  an  almost  unearthly  independence. 

She  was  not  in  the  least  light-headed,  but  her  feet  hardly  rested 
on  the  earth,  and  lier  sense  of  detachment  was  so  intense  that  she 
felt  as  if  she  might  rise  from  it  indefinitely  into  space — that  she  was 
merely  held  down  by  her  moiety  of  mortality.  The  heaviness  that 
had  overcome  her  in  the  ballroom  an  hour  ago  was  quite  gone.  .  .  . 

She  breasted  the  hill  and  stood  where  the  three  streets  meet 
under  the  tall  lamp-post.  Just  as  she  ceased  for  a  moment  to  place 
one  foot  before  another  it  struck  the  hour  from  the  steeple  of 
Kensington  Church,  a  chill,  metallic  sound  beating  faintly  on  dead, 
indifferent  ears.  Time  did  not  matter  any  more. 

She  saw  the  two  policemen  standing  as  usual  w'here  the  alley, 
between  big  houses  in  vast  groves  of  tall  trees,  forks  off.  She  knew 
it  must  be  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  thereabouts,  for  it  was  at 
that  hour  that  those  two  met  on  the  changing  of  their  beat. 

They  did  not  acknowledge  her  salutation  .  .  .  but  that  caused 
her  no  surprise  to-night.  Everything  was  different.  She  minded 
nothing  now  any  more — not  even  Edward’s  behaviour  at  the  ball 
or  the  Attorney-General’s.  She  was  out  of  it  all — done.  All  she 
wanted  now  was  to  get  in  and  lie  down ;  this  mortal  weariness  was 
coming  on  again. 

She  turned  the  rounded  corner  of  Westerly  Villa — there  was 
Westerly  House  between  her  and  Westerly  Lodge,  her  own  place, 
with  the  name-plate  on  the  plaster  pillar  of  the  gate  and  the  prickly 
holly  bush  that  hung  over  it,  like  a  stone  pine  of  the  South  beside 
a  Roman  temple ;  it  came  forward  over  the  pavement  and  formed 
a  natural  roof  for  the  wayfarer,  the  bill-sticker,  the  loafer,  and  the 
beggar  in  rainy  weather. 

Out  of  a  sense  of  altruism  she  had  cultivated  the  shape  and 
growth  to  be  a  refuge  from  the  weather.  She  had  persuaded  her 
mother,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  withstand  the  importunity  of 
the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  who  pressed  her  continuously  to  have 
it  clipped.  Edward,  naturally,  had  backed  up  that  pertinacious 
official.  He  declared  that  the  bush  broke  the  line  of  the  street  and 
helped  to  muffle  up  the  approach  to  the  front  door  in  a  way  that 
made  it  unsafe  and  unseemly  for  his  giddy  sister-in-law  to  come 
home,  night  after  night,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  She 
stood,  he  said,  the  chance  of  being  set  upon  by  any  burglar,  whose 
presence  would  be  masked  by  the  shrubs  and  that  bush.  No  police¬ 
man  could  possibly  flash  his  lanthorn  properly  up  the  flagged  walk 
and  the  steps  beyond. 
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Ethne  had  stood  out  against  it,  but  certainly  he  had  ended  by 
making  her  nervous.  The  negligent  stillness  of  the  night  awed  her. 
She  longed  for  a  breath  of  wind  to  lift  a  swathe  of  her  hair  or  to 
stir  the  heavy  branches  that  hung  over  her.  She  stood  outside  the 
gate  peering,  like  a  robber  conning  a  new  hunting-ground,  through 
the  interstices  of  the  iron  lace-w'ork  of  the  garden  gate,  trying  to 
pierce  the  darkness  and  fathom  the  new  secretiveness  of  the  Early 
Victorian  villa  that  she  imagined  herself  to  have  left  only  a  few 
hours  before,  and  that  was,  she  felt,  once  she  should  lay  her  hand 
on  the  brass  knob  of  tlie  gate  and  enter  in,  to  strike  her  as 
tremendously  altered. 

Dense,  impenetrable,  smothered  in  a  faint,  dusty  mist  cast  by 
the  rays  of  the  imminent  dawn,  the  little  suburban  garden  lay. 
She  saw  the  guelder  rose-bush  with  its  heavy  white  bullets  of 
flowers  sagging  across  the  path ;  the  acacia  tree  that  straggled  down 
and  shut  in  all  the  smaller  boughs  and  their  leafage.  Somewhere 
beyond  those  shadows  lay  the  broad  steps,  so  cai’efully  hearth- 
stoned,  that  she  w’ould  have  to  ascend  and  presently  stand,  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  lurking  tliicves  slironded  in  the  bushes,  waiting  for 
the  moment  to  rush  forwaz'd  and  force  her  key  from  her  hand,  and 
thus  gain  an  entrance  into  the  house.  That  was  what  Edward  was 
always  telling  her.  .  .  . 

She  thought  over  all  these  contingencies  like  one  already  dead  or 
living  in  a  dream  that  bears  no  consequences.  Her  fingers  closed 
on  the  handle  of  the  gate,  and  it  rattled  slightly,  as  usual,  as  she 
turned  in  the  socket.  The  tangibility'  of  it — it  was  the  first  object 
she  seemed  to  herself  to  have  touched  since  she  had  left  the  Bellairs’ 
— gave  her  a  sort  of  firmness,  and  she  entered  and  looked  up  the 
walk  to’vvai’ds  the  steps  and  the  ugly  stucco  house,  clumsily  bossed 
rnd  ornamented,  its  decorations  submerged  under  successive  coats 
of  paint.  It  looked  to-night  as  if  it  had  been  freshly  done ;  she  had 
had  no  idea  that  this  white  rough-cast  w'ould  look  so  well  and  stay 
clean  so  long.  And  there  was  a  little,  dreamy  globe  for  electric 
light  above  the  porch,  so  faintly  silhouetted  on  the  green  door  that 
she  could  hai-dly  be  sure  of  it.  Changes?  Why?  Who  had' made 
them?  No  matter;  she  must  go  and  say  good-night  to  Roy.  .  .  . 

She  deflected  her  steps  to  the  passage  running  all  along  the  side 
of  the  house  that  ti'adesmen  used,  and  at  the  end  of  which  the  bull¬ 
dog’s  kennel  stood.  A  low  brick  wall  w^as  all  that  separated 
Westerly  Lodge  from  Westerly  House.  The  cats  were  fond  of 
sitting  on  it.  They  had  found  that  they  could  so  easily  drop  off 
into  the  other  garden  when  disinclined  for  the  society  of  dogs  or 
curious  and  disagi'eeable  persons.  Some  of  them  were  there  now 
...  a  greyish  row  of  quiet,  scarcely  discernible  creatures  with  their 
thick  smoke-coloui*ed  fur  showing  faint  against  the  biickw'oi’k  in 
the  London  false  dawn.  And  beyond  thei'e  was  Roy  waiting  for 
her.  .  .  . 
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The  great  bulldog’s  form  loomed  whitely  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  privet  bush  that  sowed  the  ground  with  white  stars.  His  legs 
firmly  planted,  pulling  a  little  on  his  chain,  he  was  standing  as 
usual,  but  quietly,  for  his  chain  did  not  rattle.  He  was  as  quiet 
as  he  had  been  during  that  awful  week  when  the  poison  of  the 
burglars  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him  and  had  been  slowly 
corroding  his  vitals,  eating  them  with  the  deadly  red  lead  which, 
when  it  is  once  introduced  into  the  system,  there  is  no  escaping. 
She  dragged  her  heavy  feet  towards  him.  .  .  , 

And  all  along  the  wall  sat  the  grey  breed  of  cats — Freddy  and 
Wuff-wuff  and  the  others.  Those  that  had  sickened  and  those  that 
had  gone  into  the  lethal  boxes  and  those  others  that  had  found  a 
home  with  her  old  nurse!  That  little,  motherly  one  at  the  end, 
with  the  green  eyes  glimmering,  must  be  Teuf-Teuf,  the  mother 
of  all  the  breed.  A  chauffeur  in  Paris  had  named  her  long  ago. 
They  all  lay  stretched  along  the  wall,  their  paws  disposed  in  front 
of  them  to  suit  the  narrowness  of  the  space.  Their  haunch-bones 
stood  out  sharply;  they  looked  like  mummified  eats  or  like  the  grey 
stones  at  Carnac.  As  she  walked  past  them  she  laid  her  hand 
idly  upon  one  back  after  another.  Perhaps  because  her  hand  was 
gloved  she  felt  no  answering  thrill  of  another  body  under  her  hand. 
They  did  not  respond.  That  hurt  her  a  little.  Noi-mally,  Wuff- 
wuff  would  have  stood  up  and  have  arched  his  back  with  pleasure. 

But  she  forbore  to  tease  them  to-night.  She  was  in  haste  to  get 
up  to  Roy,  who  stood  there  stiffly,  waiting  till  she  should  leave 
these  others,  whom  in  his  strength  he  disdained.  On  her  left  hand 
was  the  cage  of  Ann  Veronica.  In  the  darkness  she  could  not  see 
the  little  owl,  but  she  knew  that  if  she  spoke  Ann  Veronica  would 
answer  as  usual.  Generally,  when  there  was  no  moon,  she  had  to 
address  the  owl  first,  but  to-night  she  found  some  difficulty  in  using 
her  voice.  She  had  not  spoken  for  so  long.  She  stopped  at  the  side 
of  the  cage  to  listen. 

Strange !  She  could  not  hear  Ann  Veronica  fidget  on  her  perch, 
the  perch  that  ran  all  across  the  cage  and  ended,  when  she  stood  up 
against  the  wire,  within  an  inch  of  her  cheek. 

Ah.  .  .  .  She  must  have  managed  to  make  some  sound,  for  the 
little  owl  answered  faintly,  as  if  it  were  from  a  great  distance. 
Again!  But  it  seemed  more  like  a  human  sound,  and  to  come  from 
even  farther  off. 

Ethne  gave  it  up.  The  unreasoning  sadness,  the  craven  lassitude 
that  was  coming  over  her,  siibmerging  her,  drowning  her,  as  surely 
as  if  she  were  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  some  sea,  was  too  overpower¬ 
ing  to  be  fo\ight  against.  She  made  not  a  step  farther,  though, 
indeed,  she  had  not  forgotten  the  bulldog.  He  was  still  standing 
there  waiting.  But  he  would  excuse  her.  He  would  just  wait  a 
while  longer  and  then  turn  comfortably  and  lie  down  in  the  kennel 
again. 

She  retraced  her  steps  to  the  house.  The  grey,  quiescent  shapes 
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flattened  out  on  the  plateau  of  the  low  brick  wall  were  still  equally 
indifferent.  They  were  not  even  watching  her.  They  were  getting 
old,  and  for  her  part  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  be  troubled  so 
much  as  to  raise  her  hand  and  make  the  familiar  gesture  of  stroking 
that  they  possibly  expected.  .  .  .  Her  feet,  heavy  as  lead,  bore  her 
slowly  along,  round  the  pillar  at  the  corner  of  the  steps  to  the  door. 
There  was  a  handrail  on  the  right  side,  but  she  made  no  use  of  it. 
Her  shoulder  scraped  the  trained  jasmine  on  the  wall  to  the  left. 
Then  she  stooped  and  with  an  immense  effort  of  the  will  inserted 
the  tiny  key  that  hung  from  her  wrist  into  the  lock  and  pushed  it 
very  firmly;  she  knew  that  otherwise  the  door  would  not  yield  at 
once.  It  opened  easily  enough,  however,  and  with  a  last  conscious 
effort  she  pushed  the  door  wide  and  entered. 

The  hall  was  dark,  as  usual.  She  felt  her  way  to  the  spot  over 
the  tall  chair  where  the  switch  was.  .  .  . 

She  could  not,  however,  find  it.  No  matter,  there  was  a  light 
under  the  dining-room  door.  Someone  had  left  the  light  burning. 
Her  mother  could  not  surely  be  sitting  there  still,  long  hours  after 
midnight.  .  .  . 

She  must  see  to  it  before  she  went  to  bed. 

The  dining-room  door,  as  if  in  response  to  her  strong  effort  of 
volition,  opened  swiftly.  Events  were  moving  quickly  now.  It 
was  near  the  end.  The  cord  w'as  loosed.  Time  and  Space  were 
not.  All  this  was  written,  and  she  had  now  no  fear,  no  doubts,  no 
self-consciousness.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  sat  her  poor  old  mother  by  the 
right-hand  comer  of  the  dining-table,  where  she  always  sat  now  for 
her  meals,  for  her  card-play,  for  her  few  friends.  She  had  her 
patience  cards  in  front  of  her,  but  she  was  not  looking  at  them. 
She  was  looking  up  at  her  daughter  with  the  bleared,  kind,  ancient 
look  of  patience  and  love  with  which  she  always  greeted  that 
prodigal  who  went  out  so  much. 

Her  daughter  did  pot  know  whether  she  said,  or  whether  she  only 
thought — that  she  had  come  home. 

****** 

Mrs.  de  la  Primaudie’s  sister,  Florence,  ran  up  the  steps  of 
Westerly  Lodge  from  the  taxi-cab  in  which  she  had  come  to  take  her 
sister  on  to  the  Hirsch’s  dance.  Mrs.  de  la  Primaudie  opened  the 
door  herself  and  stood  under  the  outer  electric  light,  buttoning  her 
glove. 

“Edward  not  with  you?”  Florence  said. 

“That  Miss  Aragon  committed  suicide  last  night,”  Mrs.  de  la 
Primaudie  said.  “In  her  flat.  She  seems  to  have  been  dressing 
for  Lady  Bellair’s  party.  Her  ball-dress  wms  laid  out.  She  seems 
to  have  been  quite  alone.  .  .  .  Poor  thing !  ” 

Her  sister  said : 

“  Ah !  ”  as  if  it  had  been  something  that  she  had  remotely  ex¬ 
pected.  Then  she  added:  “It  isn’t  the  sort  of  thing  to  make 
Edward  very  popular.  If  I  were  you.  ...” 
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Mrs.  de  la  Primaudie  shivered  a  little  iu  the  June  night. 

"Jane  has  given  notice,”  she  said.  "She  says  there  is  something 
wrong  with  this  house.  .  .  .  And  before  the  Bellairs’  ball,  you 
know,  it  happened  !  And  yet,  you  know — all  last  night — while  I  was 
supposed  to  be  enjoying  myself — I  could  have  sworn  that  Ethne 
Aragon  was  there.  I  didn’t  see  her.  But  she  seemed  to  be  in  one 
of  those  flower  alcoves — you  know — in  the  big  hall.  And  when  I 
got  back  here,  you  know,  the  light  in  the  dining-room  was  not  out. 

.  .  And  I  had  the  oddest  feeling.  ...  I  almost  called  Edward 
in.  .  .  .  A  sort  of  feeling.  .  .  .  She  must  have  been  dying  just 
then.  .  .  .  She  took  the  poison  about  nine  and  it  acted  slowly. 

.  .  .  All  alone  she  was.  .  .  .  Not  even  a  cat  or  dog  for  company. 

.  .  .  She  was  to  have  rung  for  one  of  the  flat  servants  to  do  her  up. 
But  she  never  did.  They  thought  she  had  done  it  herself  and  gone. 
It  was  not  till  this  morning  that  they  found  her.  About  two,  the 
doctors  said,  she  died.  It’s  rather  horrid  for  Edward.” 

“It  was  rather  horrid  of  Edward,”  the  sister  answered,  and  when 
they  were  both  in  the  taxi-cab  she  completed  the  sentence  that  she 
had  begun  and  not  finished  before. 

“If  I  were  you,”  she  said  slowly,  “I  don’t  think  that  I  would 
have  much  more  to  do  with  Edward.  He  will  be  under  a  cloud  for 
a  bit.” 

Mrs.  de  la  Primaudie  shivered  a  little  again. 

“I  don’t  think,”  she  said  determinedly,  "that  I  would  have  any¬ 
thing  more  to  do  with  him  if  he  were  in  sunshine  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.*  I  should  ahvays  be  seeing  that  poor  thing’s  eyes  looking  over 
his  shoulder.” 

Violet  Hunt. 
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Last  month’s  war  record  was  broken  off  on  November  20th,  the  day 
on  which  General  Lyng,  commanding  the  3rd  British  Army,  opened 
the  first  phase  of  the  battle  of  Cambrai,  which  is  still  in  progress  as 
these  words  are  being  written  on  December  18th.  Whether  we 
regard  the  battle  from  its  tactical  or  strategical  side,  it  is  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  important  of  any  which  have  been  fought  ou 
the  Western  front,  except  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  which  saved 
Paris  and  deprived  the  Germans  of  the  initiative. 

The  battle  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  beginning  with 
General  Byng’s  attack  on  November  20th,  the  second  with  Marvitz’s 
counter-attack  on  the  30th.  The  element  of  surprise  entered  iuto 
both  attack  and  counter-attack,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
tactical  situation  as  it  now  exists.  The  salient  features  of  the  battle 
will  now  be  described  under  the  two  headings  referred  to  above, 
but  the  account  cannot  be  otherwise  than  imperfect,  owing  to  the 
vague  news  of  the  official  reports,  which  merely  record  facts  without 
stating  how  they  were  accomplished.  No  order  of  battle  has  been 
2)ublished,  and  the  identity  of  divisions  and  their  commanders  has 
been  carefully  concealed.  Anything  like  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  situation  is,  under  these  circumstances,  out  of  the  question, 
it  being  impossible  to  apportion  either  praise  or  blame  with  correct 
discrimination.  If  the  Press  correspondents  are  allowed  to  see  orders 
issued,  they  are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  their  information  for 
explanatory  purposes,  and  have  to  confine  their  despatches  to 
dramatic  accounts  of  battle  episodes,  which  are  always  interesting 
hut  seldom  illuminating. 

General  Byng  nominally  attacked  on  the  whole  length  of  his 
40-mite  front  from  the  Scarj)e  to  St.  Quentin,  but  his  main  attack, 
which  was  the  only  one  pushed  home,  was  limited  to  the  12-mile 
front  between  Vendhuille  and  Mceuvres,  his  objective  being  Cambrai, 
which  was  not  actually  reached,  but  was  seriously  tlu’eatened  with 
capture  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle.^  Guns  were  brought  into 
line  during  the  attack  on  November  20th,  but  not  before  it,  tanks 
being  emj)loyed  to  do  their  work  for  them  by  cutting  corridors  through 
the  wii’e  entanglements,  and  breaking  down  the  trenches.  No  ofiicial 
account  has  been  published  of  the  tactical  methods  adopted  for  the 
use  of  these  novel  wea{)ons  of  attack,  but  the  Press  correspondents 

(1)  In  last  month's  Fokt.mghtly  Rkview  it  was  stated  that  the  3rd  .\iiny 
was  confronted  by  the  \'lth  German  Army  under  General  Otto  Von  below. 
It  should  have  been  meiit'oned  that  Von  Ileiow’s  command  only  extended  ilowii 
to  the  north  of  ( ambrai,  where  he  linked  up  with  the  Geiman  lliul  .\rn13’ 
under  General  Von  der  Marvitz,  who  covered  the  front  from  Cambrai  t'l  ISt. 
Quentin,  where  \on  llohm  with  the  VI  1th  German  Army  continued  the  line 
down  to  berry  au-Hac. 
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described  their  action  as  being  wholly  effective,  not  only  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  infantry,  but  in  following  up  the  attacking  columns 
after  they  had  gone  through  the  Hindenburg  defences.  The  tanks 
are  immune  from  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  but  on  the  third  clay 
of  the  battle  the  German  commander  brought  field-guns  close  up  to 
the  fighting  line,  and  disabled  many  of  the  tanks  by  direct  artillery 
fire,  which  is  the  only  way  of  getting  at  them.  Further  experience 
is  required  before  a  final  opinion  can  be  expressed  regarding  the 
tactical  use  of  these  monster  machines.  On  November  20th  they 
were  brought  on  to  the  field  in  large  numbers,  the  Germans  being 
taken  by  surprise,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  next  used  the  enemy 
will  be  better  prepared  to  receive  them  than  he  was  on  the  occasion 
under  review.  In  defence  they  have  no  scope  for  usefulness. 

The  result  of  the  first  day’s  battle  was  so  encouraging  that  when 
Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  despatch  annved  in  London  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  November  21st,  there  was  a  flutter  of  excitement,  and 
hopes  were  raised  that  the  breach  in  the  so-called  Hindenburg  line 
w^ould  have  the  effect  of  taking  us  back  to  open  Instead  of  siege 
warfare. 

“Our  troops,”  said  the  Field-jMarshal,  “have  broken  into  the 
enemy’s  positions  to  a  depth  of  between  four  and  five  miles  on  a 
wide  front,  and  ^ave  captured  some  thousands  of  prisoners,  with  a 
number  of  guns.” 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  British  line  was  established  close  up 
to  the  Scheldt  Canal  from  Vendhuille  to  *^110  Bois  Lateau,  and  thence 
through  INIasnieres  and  IMarcoing  to  Anneux,  when  it  turned  west 
south  of  the  Bapaume — Cambrai  road  till  it  joined  the  original  line 
west  of  Moeuvres.  This  was  a  good  start,  and  had  the  advance  been 
maintained  at  the  same  rate  on  the  following  day  the  town  of 
Cambrai  would  now  be  in  British  possession.  The  Germans,  how¬ 
ever,  quickly  recovered  from  their  surprise  and  rallied  on  the  high 
ground  astride  of  the  Scheldt  Canal  between  the  Bapaume — Cambrai 
and  St.  Quentin — Cambrai  roads.  Such  reinforcements  as  were  imme¬ 
diately  available  were  hurried  up  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
the  German  commander  launched  a  series  of  counter-attacks,  which 
were  repulsed  but  had  the  effect  of  checking  General  Byng’s  advance 
east  of  the  canal.  Some  further  progress  was  made,  but  it  was  not 
much.  A  slight  advance  was  made  towards  Crfevecoeur  and  north¬ 
east  of  Masni^res  some  trenches  were  captured,  while  on  the  north 
face  of  the  salient  the  villages  of  Noyelles,  Cantaing,  and  Moeuvres 
fell  into  General  Byng’s  hands.  During  the  night  our  troops  occu¬ 
pied  the  village  of  Fontaine-Notre-Dame,  but  on  the  22nd  the 
Gei-mans  were  further  reinforced,  and  we  lost  the  village  in  a  counter¬ 
attack.  On  Friday,  the  23rd,  after  giving  his  troops  a  short  rest, 
General  Byng  began  his  struggle  for  Bourlon  Wood,  wdiich  was 
stormed  after  some  severe  fighting.  For  three  days  this  wood  and 
the  surrounding  positions  became  the  scene  of  furious  hand-to-haiid 
encounters,  which  ended  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  in  leaving  us 
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in  possession  of  the  wood,  while  the  enemy  held  Bourlon  Village. 
Another  lull  in  the  battle  took  place  till  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
when  General  Byng  made  a  determined  attack  with  the  intention 
of  securing  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Bourlon  position,  including 
the  village  of  that  name  on  the  east  and  Fontaine  on  the  west.  The 
Guards  Division  was  entrusted  with  the  attack  and  some  battalions 
got  into  Fontaine,  but,  finding  themselves  enfiladed  from  the  detached 
hill  of  Da  Folie,  1,200  yards  south-east  of  Bourlon  Wood,  they  with¬ 
drew  to  their  former  position,  taking  500  prisoners  back  with  them. 
The  left  attack  also  failed,  Bourlon  Village  remaining  in  German 
hands.  The  Guards  were  then  taken  out  of  the  fighting  line  to  rest. 

This  brought  the  first  phase  of  this  tremendous  battle  to  a  close. 
General  Byng  had  driven  a  salient  6  miles  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  German  positions  along  a  front  of  12  miles,  and  was  threatening 
Cambrai  from  Bourlon  Wood  on  the  west  and  Masni^res  on  the 
south.  At  the  latter  place,  and  also  at  Marcoing,  he  had  secured 
the  crossings  over  the  Scheldt  Canal  and  had  intercepted  direct 
communications  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin.  His  outposts 
were  within  3  miles  of  the  outskirts  of  Cambrai,  and  people  in 
England  began  to  ask  whether  he  would  proceed  to  invest  the  town 
or  carry  it  by  an  enveloping  attack.  He  adopted  neither  alternative, 
because  the  enemy,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  has  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  do  so. 

Alive  to  the  importance  of  holding  Cambrai,  which  is  the  gateway 
into  the  Scheldt  Valley,  Hindenburg,  when  he  heard  that  General 
Byng  was  threatening  the  place,  decided  to  collect  all  the  reserve 
troops  he  could  get  together  and  send  them  to  reinforce  the  2nd  Army 
under  General  Von  der  Alarvitz.  Where  he  got  his  troops  fi’om  is 
not  known,  but  some  divisions  were  located  by  our  intelligence 
officers  as  having  been  recently  on  the  Russian  front,  while  others 
were  detached  from  different  sectors  of  the  Western  front  where 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  an  attack.  Twenty  or  more  divisions 
are  believed  to  have  been  brought  up  with  a  great  array  of  heavy 
guns,  which  were  distributed  round  the  salient  Marvitz  was 
ordered  to  attack.  The  rapidity  and  secrecy  with  which  these  rein¬ 
forcements  were  brought  up  w'as  truly  remarkable,  the  full  strength 
of  the  concentration  not  being  known  to  our  Intelligence  Department 
till  after  the  attack  had  been  delivered.  On  November  29th  General 
cler  Marvitz  published  the  following  order  to  his  troops:  — 

Soldiers  of  the  Second  Army. 

The  English,  by  throwing  into  the  fight  countless  tanks  on 
S^ovember  20th,  gained  a  victory  near  Cambrai.  Their  intention 
was  to  break  through,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  thanks 
to  the  brilliant'  resistance  of  the  troops  who  were  put  into  line  to 
check  their  advance.  We  are  now  going  to  turn  their  embryonic 
victory  into  a  defeat  by  an  encircling  counter-attack.  The  Father¬ 
land  is  watching  you,  and  expects  every  man  fn  do  his  duty. 
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On  the  following  day,  Friday,  November  30th,  he  launched  his 
attack,  which  led  to  some  of  the  most  hitter  fighting  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  war.  The  battle  was  fought  all  round  the  salient, 
the  north  and  south  faces  being  attacked  with  equal  vehemence; 
but  there  was  this  difference.  On  the  north  our  troops  were  prepared 
for  the  attack,  while  on  the  south  they  were  taken  by  surprise. 
Taking  the  southern  face  first,  this  is  what  happened.  Rushing  over 
the  canal  north  and  south  of  Banteux  in  numbers  described  as  “over¬ 
whelming,”  the  German  infantry  went  up  the  slopes  of  the  high 
ground  overlooking  the  canal  and  then  made  their  way  practically 
unopposed  into  the  villages  of  La  Vacquerie,  Gonnelieu,  and  Villers 
Guislain,  some  detachments,  inspired  with  unusual  clan,  and  primed, 
as  is  said,  with  alcohol,  penetrating  into  Gouzeaucourt,  where  the 
headquarters  of  a  British  division  were  established.  The  surprise 
was  complete,  officers  and  men  being  either  breakfasting  or  at  their 
ablutions,  and  not  suspecting  the  presence  of  Germans  till  they 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  which  was  then  hurriedly  evacu¬ 
ated.  The  Guards  Division  then  came  up  and  retook  Gouzeaucourt, 
but  the  other  villages  are  still  in  the  enemy’s  hands  when  this  article 
goes  to  press.  Next  day  the  Germans  concenh’ated  their  efforts 
against  Masnieres,  which  was  attacked  from  Rumilly  on  the  north, 
and  Bateau  Wood  on  the  south.  The  attacks  were  beaten  off,  but 
General  Byng  decided  that  the  village  w'as  untenable,  and  withdrew 
the  troops  in  the  night. 

All  this  time  the  troops  holding  the  northern  face  of  the  salient, 
though  attacked  with  extreme  violence,  remained  in  Bourlon  Wood, 
unwilling  to  give  up  a  position  which  they  had  won,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  battle  had  raged  for  five  consecutive  days  that  the 
order  was  received  to  retire  to  prevent  further  loss  of  life.  The 
troops  then  fell  back  south  of  the  Bapaume — Cambrai  road  to  the 
high  ground  covering  Flesquieres  on  the  north  and  east.  The  retire¬ 
ment  took  place  on  the  night  of  December  4th,  and  was  so  cleverly 
managed  that  the  Germans  knew*  nothing  about  it  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th,  when  their  patrols  discovered  that  their  guns  were  shelling 
the  deserted  villages  of  Graincourt  and  Cantaing,  through  which  the 
retiring  troops  had  passed  in  the  morning.  On  the  6th  IMarcoing 
was  given  up,  having  been  left  en  Vair  after  the  abandonment  of 
Noyelles  and  Masnieres. 

The  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  shows  the  original  line  from 
which  General  Byng  started  on  November  20th,  the  line  his  troops 
were  holding  when  Marvitz  launched  his  counter-attack  on 
November  30th,  and  the  line  we  were  holding  on  December  17th 
after  the  German  attack  had  worn  itself  out.  If  General  Byng  did 
not  do  all  he  wanted  to  do,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  show  for  his  initial 
victory  on  November  20th.  He  broke  through  Hindenburg’s  line  on 
a  front  of  9,000  yards,  and  has  retained  his  hold  of  the  captured 
defences,  as  well  as  of  from  12  to  13  square  miles  of  territory  wrested 
from  the  invader.  The  Germans  have  been  made  to  pay  a  high  price 
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for  the  ground  they  reclaimed,  their  casualties  during  the  counter¬ 
attack  being  estimated  at  100,000  killed  and  wounded  men.  What 
the  German  commander’s  next  move  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  the  time  being  Cambrai  is  secure  in  his  possession. 

The  plan  of  the  attack  on  Cambrai  was  well  conceived,  secretly 
arranged,  and  carried  out  with  the  necessary  surprise  to  ensure 
success.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  rapid  concentration  of  troops  and  material  and  for 
following  up  the  attacking  columns  during  their  advance.  The 
substitution  of  tanks  for  guns  was  a  bold  and  original  idea,  which 
was  justified  by  the  initial  success  of  the  experiment.  Co-operation 
between  the  tank  and  infantry  leaders  appears  to  have  been  quite 
perfect. 

All  that  the  Army  Commander  could  do  before  launching  his  attack 
he  did  do  with  effective  results.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  why  a 
reserve  force  was  not  kept  in  hand  to  throw  across  the  Scheldt  Canal 
after  the  capture  of  the  crossings  at  Alasnieres  and  Marcoing.  If 
this  had  been  done  the  final  line  of  German  defence  would  have 
been  broken  through  and  the  road  opened  to  Cambrai.  Whether  the 
attack  should  have  been  continued  after  the  arrival  of  German  rein¬ 
forcements  on  November  21st  is  another  matter.  Cambrai  was  a 
great  prize,  but  our  troops  having  failed  to  gain  it  before  the  effect 
of  the  surprise  had  worn  off,  the  expediency  of  making  a  further 
and  immediate  attempt  to  reach  the  town  is  questionable. 

The  conduct  of  the  defence  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Cambrai 
salient  when  the  German  commander  delivered  his  counter-attack 
on  November  30th  is  open  to  serious  criticism.  The  crossings  over 
the  Scheldt  Canal  could  not  have  been  watched,  or  the  enemy’s 
movement  would  have  been  detected  in  its  initial  stage.  As  it  w'as, 
German  detachments  penetrated  for  3  miles  into  the  British  front 
before  the  defending  troops  were  aware  of  their  arrival.  Whoever 
the  leaders  were  in  this  sector  of  the  salient  they  were  off  their 
guard,  and  the  consequences  were  fatal.  The  loss  of  Lateau  Wood 
led  to  the  loss  of  Masnieres,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  3rd  Army 
was  rolled  up.  All  parts  of  a  salient  are  tactically  interdependent, 
and  when  the  southern  face  was  pushed  back  on  November  30th  the 
security  of  the  northern  face  was  endangered.  That  our  men  kept 
their  hold  on  Bourlon  Wood  and  the  Bapaume — Cambrai  road  for 
five  days  when  attacked  by  vastly  superior  numbers  is  a  testimony 
to  the  stubborn  tenacity  with  which  British  infantry  always  fight 
when  tliey  are  in  a  tight  corner  with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 

The  battle  of  Cambrai  exemplifies  the  necessity  for  unity  of  com- 
I  mand  among  the  Allied  Bowers.  However  well  considered  General 
Byng's  attack  may  have  been,  it  was  launched  on  its  way  without 
co-operauon  either  from  the  3rd  French  Army  on  his  right  or  from 
the  1st  British  Array  on  his  left.  Nor  were  there  any  other  simul- 
j  taneous  attacks  delivered  elsewhere.  The  German  commander  was 
I  consequently  free  to  absorb  all  the  reserves  he  could  collect  without 
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risk  to  any  other  part  of  the  front.  Strategy  in  watertight  compart¬ 
ments  is  of  no  use  in  a  w'ar  of  the  present  magnitude.  “We  are 
attacking  on  a  wide  front,”  was  the  first  message  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
sent  to  London  on  November  21st,  and  as  far  as  the  statement  went 
it  w'as  correct;  but  12  miles  is  a  relatively  short  distance  when  ! 
compared  with  the  total  length  of  line  along  which  the  opposing  forces 
are  distributed.  Strategical  necessity  requires  that  attacks  should 
be  prepared  in  close  co-ordination  with  those  of  all  the  Allied  belli¬ 
gerents,  and  this  is  where  the  International  War  Council  comes  in. 

A  single  generalissimo  appears  at  present  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
but  a  substitute  has  been  found  in  the  Allied  Staff  which  has  now- 
been  established  at  Versailles.  ' 

Owing  to  the  defection  of  our  Hussian  Allies,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  a  renewal  of  a  German  offensive  on  the  Western  front.  Where 
the  blow  will  be  dealt  is  a  secret  only  known  to  the  German  General 
Staff,  but  that  it  will  be  delivered  is  beyond  doubt,  as  the  movement 
of  German  and  Austrian  troops  from  East  to  West  is  on  too  large  a 
scale  to  escape  notice.  Hitherto  the  Germans  have  had  2,0tX),(XK) 
men  on  the  Anglo-French  front,  while  the  Allies  have  had  more  than 
that  number.  These  are  enough  for  defence  but  not  for  attack, 
and  passive  defence  w'on’t  help  us  to  w'in  the  war.  France  has 
mortgaged  all  her  available  reserves  for  the  next  two  years,  but 
Great  Britain  still  has  a  powerful  reservoir  of  fighting  strength,  and 
this  must  now.be  tapped.  Man-power  is  for  the  moment  the 
main  factor  in  the  war  problem.  Now,  as  always,  it  is  big  battalions 
which  count.  For  the  next  six  months  the  burden  will  be  heavy 
to  bear,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  our  ability  to  shoulder  it  if  there 
is  no  relaxation  of  efforts.  In  the  early  spring  the  belligerent  power 
of  America  will  begin  to  tell  with  a  strength  w-hich  will  increase  as 
the  war  goes  on. 

The  Italian  Hally. 

A  month  ago  the  outlook  in  Italy  was  as  gloomy  as  it  well  could 
be.  The  Italian  2nd  Army  had  been  practically  destroyed,  and  what 
remained  of  Its  troops  had  been  withdrawn  behind  the  lines.  The 
3rd  Army  was  intact,  but  with  its  left  flank  uncovered  by  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  2nd  Army  it  was  unable  to  stand  on  the 
Tagliamento  and  had  to  fall  back  on  the  Piave,  when  under  General 
Diaz’s  personal  direction  it  took  up  strong  prepared  positions  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  4th  Army  fighting  in  the  mountains 
between  the  Upper  Piave  and  the  Brenta  was  slowly  retreating  under 
the  heavy  pressure  of  Krobatin’s  thrust,  and  it  w'as  doubtful  whether 
it  could  prevent  the  Austrians  breaking  through  the  mountain  barrier 
and  descending  into  the  plains.  West  of  the  Brenta  the  1st  Army 
was  strongly  entrenched  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Sette  Comuni 
plateau,  but  w'as  being  fiercely  attacked  by  General  Hohr.  French 
and  British  troops  were  pouring  into  Italy,  but  their  whereabouts 
were  unknown,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  they  could  arrive  in  time  to 
enable  the  Italians  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Piave,  and  save  Venice 
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I  from  the  invader.  The  Austrian  General  Boroevic  was  threatening 
the  passages  over  the  Lower  Piave,  and  had  already  effected  a  crossing 
at  Zenson,  while  General  Otto  von  Below,  with  the  14th  German  Army, 
strongly  entrenched  north  and  south  of  the  Vidor  bridgehead,  was 
waiting  to  pounce  on  the  retreating  Italians  as  soon  as  Hotzendorff’s 
troops  reached  the  Venetian  plain.  The  situation  was  extremely 
critical. 

Fortunately  for  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  campaign,  a  perceptible 
Italian  rally  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  situation  was  most 
(  precarious,  and  this  rally  gi’ew  more  pronounced  as  days  went  by. 
[  Boroevic  failed  to  get  across  the  Piave,  and  the  detachments  which 
t  had  crossed  at  Zenson  were  driven  back  into  the  loop  which  the 
I  river  makes  at  this  point.  Von  Below  made  no  movement.  The 
I  4th  Army,  which  had  retreated  before  Krobatin’s  advance,  fell  back 
I  on  the  strong  defensive  position  which  it  is  now  holding  along  a  moun¬ 


tain  line  extending  from  iMonfenera,  on  the  Piave,  to  San  Marino,  on 
the  Brenta.  The  sketch  above  gives  some  idea  of  the  strength  of 
[  this  position,  which  can  be  better  seen  on  the  large-scale  map  used 
I  by  the  Italian  General  Staff.  Behind  the  centre  of  this  position  is 
j  M.  Grappa,  which  towers  over  the  surrounding  hills  as  in  a  lesser 

j  degree  Douaumont  does  over  the  Verdun  defences.  It  will  be  seen 

[  that  the  front  as  it  exists  on  December  17th  makes  a  considerable 
salient  between  M.  Tomba  and  M.  Pertica,  the  apex  reaching  up  to 
M.  Solarolo.  On  November  25th  and  26th  Krobatin  sent  column 
after  column  against  this  position,  but  every  attack  was  beaten  back 
without  any  impression  being  made  on  the  Italian  defences. 

On  the  Asiago  plateau  General  Rohr  had  no  better  luck  than  his 
colleague  east  of  the  Brenta.  In  this  sector  of  the  mountain  front 
the  1st  Italian  Army  held  a  wide  salient  extending  from  the  Spitz 
heights  overlooking  the  Brenta  opposite  San  Marino  to  the  Bade- 
necche—Tondarecar  massif,  and  thence  down  to  Monte  Sisemol,  a 
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few  miles  east  of  Asiago.  For  ten  consecutive  days  Rohr’s  Army 
attacked  this  salient  without  being  able  to  move  the  Italians,  who 
stood  as  firm  in  their  positions  as  their  4th  Army  colleagues  east 
of  the  Brenta.  At  length  General  Rohr  threw  up  the  sponge  till 
he  could  bring  up  his  heavy  artillery  from  Trent.  Baffled  in  what 
he  thought  was  going  to  be  a  walk-over  to  Vicenza,  Hotzendorff 
sent  for  guns  from  the  Russian  front,  and  on  December  3rd,  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  bombardment,  which  shattered  the  Italian 
defences,  Rohr  again  let  loose  his  infantry  against  both  faces  of  the 
salient.  On  the  second  day  of  the  attack  some  of  his  troops  got 
behind  the  Tondarecar  ridge,  and  then  the  Italians  gave  up  the 
massif  and  fell  back  on  positions  astride  the  Val  Frenzela  covering 
the  approaches  to  Valstagna.  Two  days  later  another  attack  from 
the  West  gave  klonte  Sisemol  to  the  Austrians,  the  salient  being 
then  flattened  out  and  the  Italian  line  of  defence  contracted.  Rohr’s 
troops  are  now  held  up  in  front  of  the  Italian  positions  astride  the 
Val  Frenzela,  down  which  lies  the  path  to  Valstagna. 

Then  Hotzendorff  turned  back  to  the  Brenta — Piave  sector  of  the 
front,  and  on  December  Ilth  launched  a  fresh  attack  against  the 
4th  Army  positions.  During  the  interval  which  preceded  this  attack 
the  Austrian  General  Krobatin  had  been  replaced  by  General  Kratz, 
the  foi’mer  commander  having  been  sent  to  the  Western  front  to 
co-operate  with  .Hindenburg’s  impending  offensive  movement  in 
Northern  France.  The  new  attack  began  with  a  furious  onslaught 
on  the  Italian  positions  in  the  Berretta  region,  while  other  troops, 
including  some  German  units  detached  by  Von  Below,  assaulted  the 
Italian  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  Solarolo  salient.  Tlie  battle 
has  already  lasted  seven  days,  and  is  still  in  progress  as  this  article 
goes  to  press  on  December  18th.  The  thrust  in  the  Berretta  district 
had  for  its  object  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Grappa  rnassif,  but  so 
far  beyond  capturing  the  Col  Caprile  General  Kratz  has  met  with 
no  success,  in  spite  of  the  determined  effort  which  he  has  put  forth. 
The  line  of  the  4th  Army  is  still  intact. 

The  Italian  rally  has  given  time  for  the  leading  divisions  of  the 
French  and  British  armies  to  reach  the  Piave  front.  On  December 
(Itli  they  were  reported  to  have  relieved  the  left  wing  of  the  Italian 
1st  Army  on  the  Montello  plateau,  which  extends  for  some  7  or 
8  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave  between  the  Treviso— 
Conegliano  and  Treviso — Belluno  railways.  The  plateau  is  more 
than  1,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  intersected  with  numberless 
roads,  its  north-eastern  side  descending  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
river  bed.  The  French  Corps  under  General  Duchesne,  who  was 
lately  in  command  of  the  10th  French  .\rmy,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest 
tacticians  in  1  ranee,  prolongs  the  Allies’  line  from  tlie  British  left 
to  IMonfenera,  where  it  links  up  with  the  right  of  the  Italian  4th 
Army.  The  arrival  of  these  troops  has  brought  a  great  reinforcement 
of  strength  to  the  Italians,  and  has  relieved  them  of  some  IT)  miles 
or  more  of  their  front. 
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If  it  could  be  arranged  for  the  three  armies  operating  in  the  Italian 
theatre  of  war  to  be  placed  under  one  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
tactical  conduct  of  the  campaign  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  three  Generals  will  see  eye  to  eye  with  one 
another  when  it  comes  to  the  executive  direction  of  a  great  battle. 

A  difference  of  opinion,  which  is  always  possible,  may  lead  to  a  break 
in  tactical  continuity  at  a  time  when  agreement  or  disagreement 
niav  mean  the  difference  between  victory  or  defeat.  Unity  of 
strategical  direction  can  be  secured  by  an  International  War  Council, 
but  unity  of  executive  command  is  on  a  different  footing,  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  arrangement,  by  which  each  of  the  three  Com¬ 
manders  goes  his  own  way  in  mutual  co-operation  with  his  colleagues, 
is  the  Irest  method  to  secure  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in  the  answer  which  Napoleon  sent  to  the 
French  Directory  in  1796  when  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  army 
of  Italy  under  the  joint  command  of  himself  and  Kellermann.  “I 
believe  that  to  unite  Kellermann  and  myself  in  Italy  is  to  lose  all. 

I  cannot  serve  willingly  with  a  man  who  believes  himself  to  be  the 
first  General  in  Europe,  and,  moreover,  I  believe  that  one  bad 
General  is  better  than  two  good  ones.”  The  members  of  the  Allied 
War  Council  may  think  the  same,  and  submit  proposals  to  tbeir 
Governments  in  tjie  sense  of  Napoleon’s  remarks. 

Conquest  of  German  East  Africa. 

German  East  Africa  has  been  cleared  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  territory,  which  is  twice  the  size  of 
Germany,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The  operations,  which  have 
extended  over  more  than  three  X’ears,  divide  themselves  into  three 
distinct  phases,  the  period  of  preparation  in  191.5,  when  General 
Tiglie  was  in  command,  the  campaign  of  1916,  conducted  by  General 
Smuts,  and  the  campaign  of  1917,  under  General  Van  Deventer’s 
direction.  The  first  two  phases  have  already  been  dealt  with  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  and  it  only  remains  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  last  phase  of  these  memorable  operations  which 
have  now  been  brought  to  a  successful  end. 

When  the  rainy  season  came  to  an  end  at  the  beginning  of  last 
August  the  position  was  as  follows :  Two  enemy  forces  were  in 
the  field,  one  under  Colonel  Tafel  at  and  round  Mahenge,  another 
under  Colonel  Ijettow  Vorbeck  in  the  Matandu  Valley.  The  latter 
was  the  main  force,  or  what  remained  of  it  after  General  Smuts  had 
driven  it  down  into  the  Rufiji  delta,  out  of  which  it  was  hustled  by 
General  Van  Deventer  in  the  spring  of  1917.  At  the  end  of  July 
General  Van  Deventer  made  the  following  arrangements.  A  Belgian 
column  under  Colonel  Fluyghe,  based  on  the  central  railway,  and 
General  Northey’s  force,  Echeloned  along  the  line  Songea — Lupembe, 
were  ordered  to  look  after  Tafel,  while  Van  Deventer,  with  his  base 
at  Kilwa  undertook  to  dispose  of  Lettow  Vorbeck.  On  October  9th 
Huyghe  occupied  Mahenge,  whereupon  Tafel  retreated  south-east 
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with  the  intention  of  joining  up  with  Lettow  Vorbeck,  who  by  that 
time  had  fallen  back  under  Van  Deventer’s  pressure  to  the  Lukuledi 
Valley.  Having  turned  Tafel  out  of  Mahenge,  Huyghe,  for  want 
of  supplies,  fell  back  on  his  base,  sending  Major  Bataille  with  a 
mobile  column  to  join  Van  Deventer’s  force.  Bataille  occupied 
Livale  on  October  29th,  but  Tafel  slipped  away  between  his  force 
and  Northey’s,  and  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  Van  Deventer’s  troops,  who, 
unknown  to  Tafel  occupied  Nevala  on  November  21st.  On 
November  27th  Tafel  surrendered  with  3,500  officers  and  men,  111 
of  whom  were  Germans.  Meanwhile  Lettow  Vorbeck,  after  leaving 
his  guns  and  impedimenta  behind  him,  broke  a\vay  to  the  south, 
crossed  the  Rovuma,  and  is  now  a  fugitive  in  Portuguese  territory. 

Of  Colonel  Lettow  Vorbeck  it  is  not  possible  to  write  in  uncpialified 


terms  of  praise.  That  he  fought  hard  and  well  is  indisputable,  but 
he  allowed  his  subordinates  to  do  and  countenance  acts  of  disgraceful 
barbarity  which  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  German  escutcheon 
in  East  Africa.  On  our  side  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  first  of  all 
to  General  Tighe,  who  did  the  preparatory  spade  work  in  1915,  then 
to  General  Smuts,  whose  conduct  of  the  campaign  of  1916  was 
marked  by  the  same  brilliant  leadership  which  he  showed  when 
fighting  against  us  in  South  Africa,  and  lastly  to  General  Van 
Deventer,  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  Commander  of  the  first 
rank.  They  and  their  men  have  deserved  well  of  the  Empire,  and 
so  have  General  Northey  and  his  troops,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in 
bringing  the  campaign  to  an  end.  Nor  should  the  Belgians  be 
omitted  from  this  appreciation,  for  their  co-operation  has  been  as 
loyal  as  it  has  been  useful. 
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The  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  foreshadowed  in  last  month’s 
Fortnightly  Review,  and  which  took  place  on  December  9th,  was 
an  event  of  considerable  importance  both  from  a  military  and  poli¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  How  the  Holy  City  was  captured  must  first 
be  told.  It  will  be  remembered  from  last  month’s  record  that  Jaffa 
was  occupied  on  November  18th,  and  on  the  same  day  General 
Allenby's  mounted  troops  reached  Beit-Ur-el-Tahta,  12  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Jerusalem,  and  7  miles  from  the  Jerusalem — Nablus  road. 
Next  day  an  infantry  column  advancing  from  the  west  got  on  to 
the  Judiea  highlands  at  a  point  some  15  miles  from  Jerusalem.  On 
the  ‘21st  troops  from  this  column  stormed  the  Neby  Samwil  hill, 
which  had  been  an  enemy’s  observation  post  and  from  the  top  of 
which  they  looked  down  on  the  Holy  City  6  or  7  miles  away.  On 
this  day  the  mounted  troops  advanced  towards  the  Jerusalem — 
Nablus  road,  but,  meeting  with  strong  opposition  from  Turkish 
infantry,  they  fell  back  on  Beit-Ur-el-Foka.  In  further  continuation 
of  the  enveloping  movement  another  column  of  mounted  troops 
coming  from  the  west  captured  Bittir  Station  and  then  occupied 
.\in  Karim  within  4  miles  of  the  city.  Ten  days’  delay  then  took 
place  to  give  time  for  Allenby’s  right  wing  to  come  up.  On 
December  7th  the  advanced  guard  of  this  wing  occupied  Hebron 
and  pushed  rapidly  on  to  Bethlehem.  On  the  8th  the  Jerusalem 
—Jericho  road  was  cut  on  the  west  and  the  Nablus  road  on  the 
north,  Jerusalem  being  thus  completely  surrounded.  On  the  9th 
the  Mayor  surrendered  the  city,  and  on  the  11th  General  Allenby, 
with  the  Commanders  of  the  French  and  Italian  troops  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  advance,  made  their  official  entry  on  foot  in  a 
simple,  unostentatious  way  which  appears  to  have  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  inhabitants. 

General  Allenby  deserves  all  the  congratulations  he  has  received 
on  the  initial  success  w'hich  he  has  won.  When  he  went  to  Egypt 
six  months  ago  he  decided  to  leave  a  Brigadier  to  look  after  Cairo 
white  he  went  to  the  front,  where  he  found  an  army  discredited  by 
defeat  and  suffering  from  ennui.  The  moral  of  the  troops,  however, 
was  still  strong,  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  force  w'ho  was  not 
longing  to  wipe  out  the  recollections  of  a  defeat,  which  with  better 
leadership  would  not  have  occurred.  General  Allenby  set  to  work 
to  reorganise  the  Army  and  equip  it  with  all  the  appliances  necessary 
for  a  long  campaign  in  a  badly  watered  and  barren  country.  By 
the  end  of  October  he  was  ready  to  move,  and  then  he  struck  boldly 
and  rapidly,  with  the  result  we  have  seen.  The  Germans  describe 
Jerusalem  as  having  no  military  value,  but  that  was  not  the  view 
of  Djemal  Pasha,  who  declared  his  intention  to  hold  the  place  to  the 
last,  as  its  capture  by  an  invader  would  give  him  possession  of  a 
powerful  point  d’appui  for  ulterior  operations  in  Palestine, 

It  was  at  one  time  suggested  that  General  Allenby  was  only 
fighting  against  the  advanced  Guards  of  a  Turkish  Army  conoen- 
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trated  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  must  expect  to  meet  with  increased 
resistance  as  he  penetrated  into  Palestine.  This  sm’inise  proved  to 
be  incorrect.  Turkish  resistance  was  broken  down  at  Gaza  and  Beer- 
sheba,  where  Djemal  Pasha  concentrated  the  bulk  of  his  army,  the 
strength  of  which  was  estimated  at  ten  divisions.  He  was  decisivelv 
beaten,  and  fell  back  rapidly  behind  the  Auja  river,  abandoning  the 
port  of  Jaffa,  and  leaving  only  a  garrison  at  Jerusalem.  The  citv 
was  defensible,  but  the  garrison  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
Falkenhayn  was  unable  to  reinforce  it.  The  road  to  Damascus  was 
open  till  the  day  before  the  surrender  took  place,  but  Falkenhayn 
had  no  reserves  which  he  could  spare  to  send  to  the  aid  of  the  Turkish 


commander.  What  force  he  has  at  Aleppo  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  any  Germans  under  his  command,  and  he  has 
to  watch  the  exits  from  IMesopotamia,  as  well  as  from  Egypt. 

What  the  next  move  will  be  is  only  knowui  to  Sir  William  Bobertson, 
who  is  directing  the  Eastern  campaign  from  London,  and  shaping  his 
strategy  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  as  it  is 
reported  to  him  from  day  to  day  by  Generals  Allenby  and  Marshall, 
who  are  w'orking  in  distant  but  interdependent  co-operation.  The 
latest  accounts  from  Mesopotamia  show  that  General  Marshall  is 
taking  steps  to  clear  his  right  flank  before  going  further  up  the  Tigris. 
On  December  3rd  he  attacked  the  Turks  holding  a  position  on  the 
Baghdad — Kifri  road,  north  of  Deli  Abbas,  and  after  defeating  them 
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puisued  the  beaten  troops  to  Kara  Tepeh,  some  20  miles  sonth  of 
Kifri.  Meanwliile  he  has  bridged  the  river  Dialah  at  Kizil  Kobat, 
where  he  is  manoeuvring  in  co-operation  with  a  Russian  column 
under  Colonel  Bicharakoff,  who  is  still  loyal  to  his  British  Allies. 
The  13th  Turkish  Corps  is  concentrated  round  Kifri,  which  is  General 
Marshall’s  immediate  objective. 

While  the  Western  front  absorbs  most  attention  for  the  moment, 
the  significance  of  the  campaign  in  the  Near  East  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  There  are  two  main  highways  from  west  to  east,  one  along 
the  trans-Siberian  railway  to  Vladivostok,  the  other  along  the 
Baghdad  railway  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Neither  must  be 
allowed  to  fall  under  German  domination.  America  and  Japan  are 
watching  the  northern  route,  while  the  custody  of  the  southern  route 
is  the  business  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  two  forces  in  the  field, 
one  based  on  India,  the  other  on  Egypt.  Baghdad  and  Jerusalem 
are  stepping-stones  to  Aleppo,  where  the  roads  from  the  two  British 
bases  meet  together.  Our  strategical  policy  is  clearly  defined,  and 
it  only  remains  for  the  Generals  to  give  effect  to  it. 

The  Russian  Armistice. 

The  situation  in  Russia  as  between  the  Bolshevik  Government, 
which  has  seized  the  power,  and  the  Cossack  leaders,  Kaledine  and 
Korailoff,  is  obscure  owing  to  no  news  coming  through  which  is  not 
favourable  to  the  Bolshevik  cause.  Early  in  the  month  General 
Kaledine  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Novo  Tcherkask,  the  capital 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  seized  Rostov  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don, 
but  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  latter  place  when  it  was  attacked 
by  Bolshevik  troops  landed  from  the  Russian  fleet.  Korniloff  managed 
to  escape  from  his  prison  at  Bikhoff,  and,  collecting  all  the  Cossacks 
he  could  find,  reached  Bielgorod  on  his  way  to  join  General  Kaledine. 
There  he  was  met  by  Bolshevik  troops,  who  defeated  him  and  com¬ 
pelled  his  Cossack  followers  to  break  up  into  small  parties.  Korniloff 
escaped,  and,  according  to  some  reports,  has  joined  Kaledine.  The 
news  at  present  is  too  untrustworthy  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
situation.  Lenin,  the  Bolshevik  leader,  is  evidently  a  strong,  deter¬ 
mined  man,  who  along  with  his  confederate,  Trotsky,  will  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  most  drastic  measures  to  gain  his  end.  Kerensky  is  in 
hiding,  and  appeiirs  to  have  lost  his  followers.  Meanwhile  an  armis¬ 
tice  has  been  signed  between  the  delegates  of  Russia  and  the  Central 
Powers  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days  beginning  at  noon  on 
December  17th,  and  peace  negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  is  that  no  enemy  troops  may 
be  moved  from  the  Russian  front  while  it  lasts,  but  as  Hindenburg 
had  already  moved  all  the  troops  he  wanted  for  the  West  before  the 
signature  of  the  armistice,  this  condition  does  not  help  the  Western 
Powers,  as  Lenin  must  have  all  along  known.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  war  Russia  is  now  a  quantitc  negligeable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“COUNTING  THE  COST.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Having  returned  from  Spain,  where  English  periodicals  are  hardly 
ever  to  be  seen  nowadays  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  French  frontiers, 

1  find  in  the  November  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  a  letter 
by  the  Abbe  Wetterle  which  to  my  amazement  ascribes  to  me  views 
which  I  never  held  and  never  expressed  about  the  settlement  of  the 
problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  reverend  gentleman  assumes,  for 
instance,  that  1  advocate  a  plebiscite  as  a  satisfactory  solution,  and 
he  uses  this  assumption  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  statement  of 
his  views  on  political  persons  and  things  in  the  two  pr-ovinces. 

I  repudiate  his  assumption  emphatically.  It  is  false  that  I  ever 
held  or  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  a  plebiscite.  The  article 
in  which  he  claims  t-o  have  found  this  view  excludes  it  absolutely. 
The  only  passage  dealing  with  the  subject  is  an  account  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  as  it  appears  to  “an  unbiassed  neutral.”  i  And 
even  this  neutral,  far  from  advocating  a  plebiscite,  warns  the  Allies 
against  accepting  it,  and  states  his  reasons.  Neither  by  diplomatic 
means  nor  by  a  plebiscite,  he  says,  will  Alsace-Lorraine  be  given  back 
to  France,  and  those  who  think  otherwise  are  hugging  a  delusion. 
“The  provinces  lost  in  1870  are  recoverable  only  by  war,  and  the 
time  is  now  or  never”  (page  343).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to 
express  oneself  more  clearly  or  forcibly  than  in  that  sentence,  and 
no  normal  person  could  read  it  and  come  to  the  conclusion  tWt  it 
is  a  plea  for  a  plebiscite. 

I  quite  understand  the  Reverend  Abbe’s  eagerness  to  seize  upon 
any  occasion  that  may  offer  to  keep  the  matter  before  the  public, 
and  I  commend  his  zeal  to  the  official  directors  of  the  Allies’  propa¬ 
ganda.  But  surely  the  patriotic  end  which  we  all  respect  and 
endeavour  by  every  legitimate  means  to  further  does  not  hallow 
means  inadnfissible  in  themselves,  among  which  we  still  reckon  the 
foisting  on  a  publicist  of  an  opinion  which  he  not  only  never  put 
forward,  but  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  refute. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  J.  Dillon. 

Hotel  Veudome, 

Place  Vendomc, 

Paris.  December  12th,  1917. 

(1)  P.  340  346. 

*  **The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  ts  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  ts  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 

article. 


